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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOW 


BY L. DOUGALL, AUTHOR OF “ BEGGARS ALL.” 





“veE'LL NO GO IN THE 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTION, 


“|* is not often that what we call the ‘great 
sorrows of life’ cause us the greatest sorrow. 
Death, acute disease, sudden and great losses 
—these are sometimes easily borne compared with 
those intricate difficulties which, without name and 
without appearance, work themselves into the web 
of our daily life, and, if not rightly met, corrode 
and tarnish all its brightness.” 
So spoke Robert Trenholme, Principal of the 
New College and Rector of the English church at 


BOAT TO-MORROW.” 


Chellaston, in the Province of Quebec. He sat 
in his comfortable library. The light of a centre 
lamp glowed ‘with shaded ray on books in their 
shelves, but shone strongly on the faces near it. 
As Trenholme spoke his words had all the charm 
lent by modulated voice and manner, and a face 
that, though strong, could light itself easily with 
a winning smile. He was a tall, rather muscular 
man ; his face had that look of battle that indicates 
the nervous temperament. He was talking to a 
member of his congregation who had called to ask 
advice and sympathy concerning some carking 
I 
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domestic care. The advice had already been given, 
and the clergyman proceeded to give the sympathy 
in the form above. 

His listener was a sickly-looking man, who held 
by the hand a little boy of five or six years. The 
child, pale and sober, regarded with incessant 
interest the prosperous and energetic young man 
talking to its father. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the troubled visitor, “ yes, 
there’s some help for the big troubles, but none for 
the small—you’re right there.” 

“ No,” said the other, “I did not say there was 
no help. It is just those complex difficulties for 
which we feel the help of our fellow-men is 
inadequate that ought to teach us to find out how 
adequate is the help of the Divine Man, our 
Saviour, to all our needs.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the poor man again, “yes, I 
suppose what you say is true.” 

But he evidently did not suppose so. He sidled 
to the door, cap in hand. The clergyman said no 
more. He was one of those sensitive men who 
often know instinctively whether or not their words 
find response in the heart of the hearer, and to 
whom it is always a pain to say anything, even 
the most trivial, which awakes no feeling common 
to both. 

Trenholme himself showed the visitors out of 
his house with a genial, kindly manner, and when 
the departing footsteps had ceased to crunch the 
garden path he still stood on his verandah, looking 
after the retreating figures and feeling somewhat 
depressed—not as we might suppose St. Paul would 
have felt depressed, had he, in like manner, taken the 
Name for which he lived upon his lips in vain—and 
to render that name futile by reason of our spiritual 
insignificance is surely the subtlest form of pro- 
fanity—but he felt depressed in the way that a 
gentleman might who, having various interests at 
heart, had failed in a slight attempt to promote one 
of them. 

It was the evening of one of the balmy days of 
a late Indian summer. The stars of the Canadian 
sky had faded and become invisible in the light 
of a moon that hung low and glorious, giving 
light to the dry, sweet-scented haze of autumn 
air. Trenholme looked out on a neat garden 
plot, and beyond, in the same enclosure, upon 
lawns of ragged, dry-looking grass, in the centre 
of which stood an ugly brick house, built 
apparently for some public purpose. This was 
the immediate outlook. Around, the land was 
undulating ; trees were abundant, and _ were 
more apparent in the moonlight than the flat 
field spaces between them. The graceful lines of 
leafless elms at the side of the main road were 
clearly seen. About half a mile away the lights of 
a large village were visible, but bits of walls and 
gable ends of white houses stood out brighter in 
the moonlight than the yellow lights within the 
windows. Where the houses stretched themselves 
up on a low hill, a little white church showed 
clear against the broken shadow of low-growing 
pines. 

As Trenholme was surveying the place dreamily 
in the wonderful light, that light fell also upon him 
and his habitation. He was apparently intellectual, 


and had in him something of the idealist. For the 
rest, he was a good-sized, good-looking man, be- 
tween thirty and forty years of age, and even by 
the moonlight one might see, from the form of his 
clothes, that he was dressed with fastidious care. 
The walls and verandah of his house, which were 
of wood, glistened almost as brightly with white 
paint as the knocker and doorplate did with brass 
lacquer. 

After a few minutes, Trenholme’s housekeeper, a 
wiry, sad-eyed woman, came to see why the door 
was left open. When she saw the master of the 
house she retired in abrupt, angular fashion, but 
the suggestion of her errand recalled him from his 
brief relaxation. 

In his study he again sat down before the table 
where he had been talking to his visitors. From 
the leaves of his blotting-paper he took a letter 
which he had apparently been interrupted in 
writing. He took it out in a quick, businesslike 
way, and dipped his pen in the ink as though to 
finish rapidly ; but then he sat still until the pen 
dried, and no further word had been added. 
Again he dipped his pen, and again let it dry. If 
the first sentence of the letter had taken as long to 
compose as the second, it was no wonder that a 
caller had caused an interruption. 

The letter, as it lay before him, had about a 
third of its page written in a neat forcible hand. 
The arms of his young college were printed at the 
top. He had written: 


‘* My dear brother,—I am very much concerned not to 
have heard from you for so long. I have written to yous 
old address in Montreal, but received no answer.” 

Here came the stop. At last he put pen to 
paper and went on: 


*« Even though we have disagreed as to what occupation 
is best for you to follow, and also as to the degree of reserve 
that is desirable as to what our father did, you must surely 
know that there is nothing I desire more than your highest 
welfare.” 


After looking at this sentence for a little while 
he struck his pen through the word “ highest,” and 
then, offended with the appearance of the oblitera- 
tion, he copied this much of the letter on a fresh 
sheet and again stopped. 

When he continued, it was on the old sheet. 
He made a rough copy of the letter—writing, 
crossing out, and rewriting. It seemed that the 
task to which he had set himself was almost 
harder than could appear possible, for, as he be- 
came more absorbed in it, there was evidence of 
discomfort in his attitude, and although the room 
was not warm, the moisture on his forehead be- 
came visible in the strong light of the lamp above 
him. At length, after preliminary pauses had been 
followed by a lengthened period of vigorous 
writing, the letter was copied, and the writer sealed 
it with an air of obvious relief. 

That done, he wrote another letter, the com- 
position of which, although it engaged his care, 
was apparently so much pleasanter, that perhaps 
the doing of it was chosen on the same principle 
as one hears a farce after a tragedy, in order to sleep 
the more easily. 
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This second letter was to a lady. When it was 
written, Trenholme pulled an album from a 
private drawer, and looked long and with in- 
terested attention at the face of the lady to whom 
he had written. It was the face of a young, 
handsome girl, who bore herself proudly. The 
fashion of the dress would have suggested to a cal- 
culating mind that the portrait had been taken 
some years before ; but what man who imagines 
himself a lover, in regarding the face of the ab- 
sent dear one in the well-known picture, adds in 
thought the marks of time? If he had been im- 
partial he would have asked the portrait if the face 
from which it was taken had gtown more proud 
and severe as the years went by, or more sad and 
gentle—for, surely, in this work-a-day world of 
ours, fate would not be likely to have gifts in store 
that would wholly satisfy those eager, ambitious 
eyes ; but, being a man no wiser than many other 
men, he looked at the rather faded photograph 
with considerable pleasure, and asked no ques- 
tions. 

It grew late as he contemplated the lady’s 
picture, and, moreover, he was not one, under any 
excuse, to spend much time in idleness. He put 
away his album, and then, having personally 
locked up his house and looked into the kitchen 
to say good-night to his housekeeper, he went up- 
stairs. 

Yet, in spite of all that Trenholme’s pleasure in 
the letter and the possession of the photograph 
might betoken, the missive, addressed to a lady 
named Miss Rexford, was not a love-letter. It ran 
thus : 


“‘T cannot even feign anger against ‘ Dame Fortune,’ as 
men call it, that, by so unexpected a turn of her wheel, she 
should be even now bringing you to the remote village where 
for some time I have been forced to make my home, and 
where it is very probable I shall remain for some years longer. 
I do, of course, unfeignedly regret the financial misfortune 
which, as I understand, has made it necessary for Captain 
Rexford to bring you all out to this young country ; yet to 
me the pleasure of expecting such neighbours must far exceed 
any other feeling with which I regard your advent. 

‘““IT am exceedingly glad if I have been able to be of 
service to Captain Rexford in making his business arrange- 
ments here, and hope all will prove satisfactory. I have 
only to add that, although you must be prepared for much 
that you will find different from English life, much that is 
rough and ungainly and uncomfortable, you may feel confi- 
dent that, with a little patience, the worst roughness of 
colonial life will soon be overcome, and that you will find 
compensation a thousand times over in the glorious climate 
and cheerful prospects of this new land. 

‘*As I have never had the pleasure of meeting Captain 
and Mrs. Rexford, I trust you will excuse me for addressin: 
this note of welcome to you, whom I trust I may still look 
upon asa friend. I have not forgotten the winter when I 
received encouragement and counsel from you, who had so 
many to admire and occupy you that, looking back now, I 
feel it strange that you should have found time to bestow in 
mere kindness.” 


Here there followed most courteous salutations 
to the lady’s father and mother, brothers and sisters. 
The letter was signed in a friendly style and 
addressed to an hotel in Halifax, where apparently 
it was to await the arrival of the fair stranger from 
some other shore. 

_ It is probable that, in the interlacings of human 
lives, events are happening every moment which, 


although bearing according to present knowledge 
no possible relation to our own lives, are yet to 
have an influence on our future and make havoc 
with our expectations. The train is laid, the fuse 
is lit, long before we know it. 

That night, as Robert Trenholme sealed his 
letters, an event took place that was to test by a 
strange influence the lives of these three people— 
Robert Trenholme, the lady of whom he thought 
so pleasantly, and the young brother to whom he 
had written so laboriously. And the event was 
that an old settler, who dwelt in a remote part of 
the country, went out of his cabin in the delusive 
moonlight, slipped on a steep place, and fell, there 
by receiving an inward hurt that was to bring him 
death. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Indian summer, that lingers in the Canadian 
forest after the fall of the leaves, had passed: 
away. The earth lay frozen, ready to bear 

the snow. The rivers, with edge of thin ice upom 

their quiet places, rolled, gathering into the surface 
of their waters the cold that would so soon create 
their crystal prison. 

The bright sun of a late November day was 
shining upon a small lake that lay in the lonely 
region to the west of the Gaspé peninsula near the 
Matapediac valley. ‘There was one farm clearing 
on a slope of the wild hills that encircled the lake 
The place was very lonely. An eagle that rose 
from the fir-clad ridge above the clearing might 
from its eminence, have seen other human habita- 
tions, but such sight was denied to the dwellers in 
the rude log-house on the clearing. The eagle 
wheeled in the air and flew southward. A gir! 
standing near the log-house watched it with dis 
contented eyes. 

The blue water of the lake, with ceaseless lapping,. 
cast up glinting reflections of the cold sunlight. 
Down the hillside a stream ran to join the lake, 
and it was on the more sheltered slope by this 
stream, where grey-limbed maple trees grew, that 
the cabin stood. Above and around, the steeper 
slopes bore only fir trees, whose cone-shaped o1 
spiky forms, sometimes burnt and charred, some- 
times dead and grey, but for the most part green and 
glossy, from shore and slope and ridge pointed 
alwavs to the blue zenith. 

The log house, with its rougher sheds, was hard 
by the stream’s ravine. About the other sides of it 
stretched a few acres of tilled land. Round this 
land the maple wood closed, and under its grey 
trees there was a tawny brown carpet of fallen 
leaves from which the brighter autumn colours 
had already faded. Up the hillside in the fir 
wood there were gaps where the trees had been 
felled for lumber, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the house a rudely built lumber slide de- 
scended to the lake. 

It was about an hour before sundown when the 
eagle had risen and fled, and the sunset light found 
the girl who had watched it still standing in the 
same place. All that time a man had been talking 
to her ; but she herself had not been talking, she 
had given him little reply. ‘The two were not close 
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to the house ; large, square-built piles of logs, sawn 
and split for winter fuel, separated them from it. 
The man leaned against the wood now ; the girl 
stood upright, leaning on nothing 

Her face, which was healthy, was at tire same 
time pale. Her hair was very red, and she had 
much of it. She was a large, strong young woman. 
She looked larger and stronger than the man with 
whom she was conversing. He was a thin, haggard 
fellow, not at first noticeable in the landscape, for 
his clothes and beard were faded and worn into 
colours of earth and wood, so that nature seemed 
to have dealt with him as she deals with her most 
defenceless creatures, causing them to grow so like 
their surroundings that even their enemies do not 
easily observe them. This man, however, was not 
lacking in a certain wiry physical strength, nor 
in power of thought or of will. And these latter 
powers, if the girl possessed them, were as yet only 
latent in her, for she had the heavy and undeveloped 
appearance of backward youth. 

The man was speaking earnestly. 
said : 

“Come now, Sissy, be a good lassie and say 
that ye’re content to stay. Ye’ve always been a 
good lassie and done what I told ye before.” 

His accent was Scotch, but not the broad Scotch 
of an entirely uneducated man. There was kindli- 
ness written in the traits of his face, and more—a 
certain quality of intellectual virtue of the higher 
stamp. He was not young, but he was not yet old. 

“1 haven't,” said the girl, sullenly. “I’ve 
generally been naughty.” 

He sighed at her perverseness. ‘ That’s not the 
way I remember it. I’m sure, from the time ye 
were quite a wee one, ye have always tried to please 
me. We all come short sometimes ; the thing is, 
what we are trying to do.” 

He spoke as if her antagonism to what he had 
been saying, to what he was yet saying, had had a 
painful effect upon him which he was endeavouring 
to hide. 

The girl looked over his head at the smoke that 
was proceeding from the log-house chimney. She 
saw it curl and wreathe itself against the cold blue 
east. It was white wood smoke, and, as she 
watched, it began to turn yellow in the light from 
the sunset. She did not turn to see whence the 
yellow ray came. 

* Now that father’s dead, I won’t stay here, Mr. 
Bates.” She said “I won’t” just as a sullen, naughty 
girl would speak. ‘“”T'was hateful enough to stay 
while he lived, but now you and Miss Bates are 
nothing to me.” 

“Nothing to ye, Sissy?” The words seemed 
to come out of him in pained surprise. 

“T know you’ve brought me up, and taught me, 
and been far kinder to me than father ever was ; 
but I’m not to stay here all my life because of 
that.” 

“Bairn, I have just been telling ye there is 
nothing else ye can do just now. I have no ready 
money. Your father had nothing to leave ye but 
his share of this place ; and, s@ far, we’ve just got 
along year by year, and that’s all. I'll work it as 
well as I can, and if ye like, ye’re welcome to live 
free and lay by your share year by year till ye have 


At last he 














something to take with ye and are old enough to 
go away. But if ye go off now ye'll have to live as 
a servant, and ye couldn’t thole that, and I couldn’t 
for ye. Ye have no one to protect ye now but me. 
I’ve no friends to send ye to. What do ye know 
of the world? It’s unkind—ay, and it’s wicked 
too.” 

“ How’s it so wicked? You're not wicked, nor 
father, nor me, nor the men—how’s people outside 
so much wickeder ?” 

Bates’s mouth—it was a rather broad, powerful 
mouth—began to grow hard at her continued con- 
tention, perhaps also at the thought of the evils of 
which he dreamed. “It’s a very evi/ world,” he 
said, just as he would have said that two and two 
make four to a child who had dared to question 
that fact. ‘ Ye’re too young to understand it now : 
ye must take my word for it.” 

She made no sort of answer ; she gave no sign 
of yielding ; but, because she had made no answer, 
he, self-willed and opinionated man that he was, 
felt assured that she had no answer to give, and 
went on to talk as if that one point were settled. 

“Ye can be happy here if ye will only think so. 
If we seem hard on ye in the house about the 
meals and that, I'll try to be bettertempered. Ye 
haven’t read all the books we have yet, but I'll get 
more the first chance if ye like. Come, Sissy, 
think how lonesome I'd be without ye !” 

He moved his shoulders nervously while he 
spoke, as if the effort to coax was a greater strain 
than the effort to teach orcommand. His manner 
might have been that of a father who wheedled a 
child to do right, or a lover who sued on his own 
behalf ; the better love, for that matter, is much the 
same in all relations of life. 

This last plea evidently moved her just a little. 
“T’m sorry, Mr. Bates,” she said. 

“What are ye sorry for, Sissy ?” 

“That I’m to leave you.” 

“ But ye’re not going. Can’t ye get that out of 
your head? How will ye go?” 

“Tn the boat, when they take father.” 

At that the first flash of anger came from him. 
“Ye won't go, if I have to hold ye by main force. 
I can’t go to bury your father. I have to stay here 
and earn bread and butter for you and me, or we'll 
come short of it. If ye think I’m going to let ye 
go with a man I know little about r 

His voice broke off in indignation, and as for 
the girl, whether from sudden anger at being thus 
spoken to, or from the conviction of disappoint- 
ment which had been slowly forcing itself upon 
her, she began tocry. His anger vanished, leaving 
an evident discomfort behind. He stood before 
her with a weary look of effort on his face, as if he 
were casting all things in heaven and earth about 
in his mind to find which of them would be most 
likely to afford her comfort, or at least, to put an 
end to tears which, perhaps for a reason unknown 
to himself, gave him excessive annoyance. 

“Come, Sissy ”—feebly—“ give over.” 

But the girl went on crying, not loudly or 
passionately, but with no sign of discontinuance, 
as she stood there, large and miserable, before him. 
He settled his shoulders obstinately against the 
wood pile, thinking to wait till she should speak 
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or make some further sign. Nothing but strength 
of will kept him in his place, for he would gladly 
have fled from her. He had now less guidance 
than before to what was passing in her mind, for 
her face was more hidden from his sight as the 
light of the sinking sun fucussed more exclusively 
in the fields of western sky behind her. 

Then the sun went down behind the rugged hills 
of the lake’s other shore ; and, as it sank below 
their sharp outlines, their sides, which had been 
clear and green, became dim and purple ; the blue 
went out of the waters of the lake, they became the 
hue of steel touched with iridescence of gold ; and 
above the hills, vapour, that had before been almost 
invisible in the sky, now hung in upright layers of 
purple mist, blossoming into primrose yellow on 
the lower edges. A few moments more and grey 
bloom, such as one sees on purple fruit, was on 
these vast hangings of cloud that grouped themselves 
more largely, and gold flames burned on their 
fringes. Behind them there were great empty 
reaches of lambent blue, and on the sharp edge of 
the shadowed hills there was a line of fire. 

It produced in Bates unthinking irritation that 
Nature should quietly go on outspreading her 
evening magnificence in face of his discomfort. In 
ordinary light or darkness one accepts the annoy- 
ances of life as coming all in the day’s work ; but 
Nature has her sublime moments in which, if the 
sensitive mind may not yield itself to her delight, it 
is forced into extreme antagonism, either to her or 
to that which withholds from joining in her ecstasy. 
Bates was a man sensitive to many forces the 
response to which within him was not openly 
acknowledged to himself. He was familiar with 
the magnificence of sunsets in this region, but his 
mind was not dulled to the marvel of the coloured 
glory in which the daylight so often culminated. 

He looked off at the western sky, at first chiefly 
conscious of the unhappy girl who stood in front of 
him and irritated by that intervening shape ; but, 
as his vision wandered along the vast reaches of 
illimitable clouds and the glorious gulfs of sky, his 
mind yielded itself the rather to the beauty and 
light. More dusky grew the purple of the upper 
mists whose upright layers, like league-long wings 
of softest feather held edge downward to the earth, 
ever changed in form without apparent movement. 
More sparkling glowed the gold upon their edges. 
The sky beneath the cloud was now fervent. 
The soft darkness of purple slate was on the hills. 
The lake took on a redder shade, and daylight 
began to fade from the upper blue. 

It was only perhaps a moment—one of those 
moments for which time has no measurement— 
that the soul of this man had gone out of him, as it 
were, into the vastness of the sunset ; and when he 
recalled it his situation took on for him a somewhat 
different aspect. He experienced something of 
that temporary relief from personal responsibility 
that moments of religious sentiment often give to 
minds that are unaccustomed to religion. He had 
been free for the time to disport himself in some- 
thing infinitely larger and wider than his little world, 
and he took up his duty at the point at which he 
had left it with something of this sense of freedom 
lingering with him. 
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He was a good man—that is, a man whose face 
would have made it clear to any true observer that 
he habitually did the right in contradistinction to 
the wrong. He was, moreover, religious, and would 
not have been likely to fall into any delusion of 
mere sentiment in the region of religious emotion. 
But that which deludes a man commonly comes 
through a safe channel. As a matter of fact, the 
excitement which the delight of the eye had pro- 
duced in him was a perfectly wholesome feeling, 
but the largeness of heart it gave him at that 
moment was unfortunate. 

The girl stood just as before, ungainly and without 
power of expression because undeveloped, but ex- 
citation of thought made what she might become 
apparent to him in that which she was. He be- 
came more generous towards her, more loving. 

“Don’t greet, that’s a good lassie,” he said 
soothingly. “ There’s truth in what ye have said 
that it’s dull for ye here because ye have nothing to 
look ahead to. Well, I’ll tell ye what I didn’t mean 
to tell ye while ye are so young—when ye’re older, 
if ye’re a good lassie and go on learning your lessons 
as ye have been doing, I will ask ye to marry me, 
and then (we hope of course to get more beforehand 
wi’ money as years go) ye will have more interest 
and y 

“ Marry !” interrupted the girl, not strongly, but 
speaking in faint wonder, as if echoing a word she 
did not quite understand. 

“ Yes,” he went on with great kindness, “I talked 
it over with your father before he went, and he was 
pleased. I told him that, in a year or two, if ye 
liked it, I would marry ye—it’s only if ye /ke, of 
course ; and ye'd better not think about it now, for 
ye’re too young.” 
“Marry me!” This time the exclamation came 
from her with a force that was appalling to him, 
The coarse handkerchief which she had been hold- 
ing to her face was withdrawn from it, and with lips 
and eyes open she exclatmed again, “ Marry me ! 
You /” 

It was remarkable how this man, who so far was 
using, and through long years had always used, only 
the tone of mentor, now suddenly began to try to 
justify himself with almost childlike timidity. 

“Your father and I didn’t know of any one else 
hereabouts that would suit, and of course we knew 
ye would naturally be disappointed if ye didn’t 
marry.” He went on muttering various things 
about the convenience of such an arrangement. 

She listened to nothing more than his first sen- 
tence, and began to move away from him slowly a 
few steps backwards : then, perceiving that she had 
come to the brink of the level ground, she turned 
and suddenly stretched out her arm with almost 
frantic longing toward the cold, grey lake and the 
dark hills behind, where the fires of the west still 
struggled with the encroaching November night. 

As she turned there was light enough for him to 
see how bright the burning colour of her hair was 
bright as the burning copper glow on the lower 
feathers of those great shadowy wings of cloud—the 
wings of night that were enfolding the dying day. 
Some idea, gathered indefinitely from both the 
fierceness of her gesture and his transient observa- 
tion of the colour of her hair, suggested to him 
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that he had trodden on the sacred ground of a 
passionate heart. 

Poor man !_ He would have been only too glad 
just then to have effaced his foot-prints if he had 
had the least idea how to do it. ‘The small shawl 
she wore fell from her unnoticed as she went 
quickly into the house. He picked it up, and 
folded it awkwardly, but with meditative care. It 
was a square of orange-coloured merino, such as 
pedlars who deal with the squaws always carry, an 
ordinary thing for a settler’s child to possess. As 
he held it, Bates felt compunction that it was not 
something finer and to his idea prettier, for he did 
not like the colour. He decided that he would 
purchase something better for her as soon as 
possible. He followed her into the house, 


CHAPTER III, 


TIGHT, black and cold, settled over the house 
i that had that day for the first time been visited 
by death. Besides the dead man, there were 
now three people to sleep in it :—an old woman, 
whose failing brain had little of intelligence left 
except such as showed itself in the everyday habits 
of a long and orderly life ; the young girl, whose 
mind, slow by nature in reaching maturity and 
retarded by the monotony of her life, had not yet 
gained the power of realising its own deeper 
thoughts, still less of explaining them to another ; 
and this man, Bates, who, being by natural con- 
stitution peculiarly susceptible to the strain of the 
sight of illness and death which he had just under- 
gone, was not in the best condition to resist the 
morbid influences of unhappy companionship. 
The girl shed tears as she moved about sullenly. 
She would not speak to Bates, and he did not in the 
least understand that, sullen as she was, her speech- 
lessness did not result from that, but from inability 
to reduce to any form the chaotic emotions within 
her, or to find any expression which might represent 
her distress. He could not realise that the childish 
mind that had power of converse for trivial things 
had, as yet, no word for the not-trivial ; that the 
blind womanly emotion on which he had trodden 
had as yet no counterpart in womanly thought, 
which might have formed excuses for his conduct, 
or at least have comprehended its simplicity. He 
only felt uneasily that her former cause of con- 
tention with him, her determination, sudden as her 
father’s death, to leave the only home she pos- 
sessed, was now enforced by her antagonism to 
the suggestion he had made of a future marriage, 
and he felt increasing annoyance that it should be 
so. Naturally enough, a deep under-current of 
vexation was settling in his mind towards her for 
feeling that antagonism, but he was vexed also with 
himself for having suggested the fresh source of 
contest just now to complicate the issue between 
them as to whether she should remain where she 
was, at any rate for the present. Remain she 
must ; he was clear upon that point. The form 
of his religious theories, long held in comparative 
isolation from mankind, convinced him, whether 
truly or not, that humanity was a very bad thing ; 
she should not leave his protection, and he was 


considerate enough to desire that, when the time 
came for launching the boat which was to take her 
father’s body to burial, he should not need to detain 
her by force. 

The girl set an ill-cooked supper before Bates 
and the hired man, and would not herself eat. 
As Bates sat at his supper he felt drearily that his 
position was hard ; and, being a man whose training 
disposed him to vaguely look for the cause of trial 
in sin, wondered what he had done that it had thus 
befallen him. His memory reverted to the time 
when, on an emigrant ship, he had made friends 
with the man Cameron who that day had died, 
and they had agreed to choose their place and 
cast in their lot together. It had been part of the 
agreement that the aunt who accompanied Bates 
should do the woman’s work of the new home 
until she was too old, and that Cameron’s child 
should do it when she was old enough. 

The girl was a little fat thing then, wearing a 
red hood. Bates, uneasy in his mind both as to 
his offer of marriage and her resentment, asked 
himself if he was to blame that he had begun by 
being kind to her then, that he had played with 
her upon the ship’s deck, that on their land journey 
he had often carried her in his arms, or that, in the 
years of the hard isolated life which since then 
they had all lived, he had taught and trained the 
girl with far more care than her father had bestowed 
on her. Or was he to blame that he had so often 
been strict and severe with her? Or was he un- 
just in feeling now that he had a righteous claim 
to respect and consideration from her to an almost 
greater extent than the dead father whose hard 
silent life had showed forth little of the proper 
attributes of fatherhood? Or did the sin for 
which he was now being punished lie in the 
fact that, in spite of her constant wilfulness and 
frequent stupidity, he still felt such affection for 
his pupil as made him unwilling, as he phrased 
it, to seek a wife elsewhere and thus thrust her 
from her place in the household. Bates had a 
certain latent contempt for women; wives he 
thought were easily found and not altogether de- 
sirable ; and with that inconsistency common to 
men, he looked upon his proposal to the girl now 
as the result of a much more unselfish impulse 
than he had done an hour ago, before she exclaimed 
at it so scornfully. He did not know how to 
answer himself. In all honesty he could not 
accuse himself of not having done his duty by 
the girl or of any desire to shirk it in the future ; 
and that being the case, he grew every minute more 
inclined to believe that the fact that his duty was 
now being made so disagreeable to him was owing, 
not to any fault of his, but to the naughtiness. of 
her disposition. 

The hired man slept in an outer shed. When 
he had gone, and Bates went up to his own bed in 
the loft of the log-house, the last sound that he 
heard was the girl sobbing where she lay beside 
the old woman in the room below. The sound 
was not cheering. 

The next day was sunless and colder. Twice 
that morning Sissy Cameron stopped Bates at his 
work to urge her determination to leave the place, 
and twice he again set his reasons for refusal before 
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her with what patience he could command. He 
told her, what she knew without telling, that the 
winter was close upon them, that the winter’s work 
at the lumber was necessary for their livelihood, 
that it was not in his power to find her an escort 
for a journey at this season or to seek another home 
for her. Then, when she came to him again a 
third time, his anger broke out, and he treated her 
with neither patience nor good sense. 

It was in the afternoon, and a chill north breeze 
ruffled the leaden surface of the lake and seemed 
to curdle the water with its breath ; patches of 
soft ice already mottled it. The sky was white, 
and leafless maple and evergreen seemed almost 
alike colourless in the dull, cold air. Bates 
had turned from his work to stand for a few 
moments on the hard trodden level in front of the 
house and survey the weather. He had reason to 
survey it with anxiety. He was anxious to send 
the dead man’s body to the nearest graveyard for 
decent burial, and the messenger and cart sent on 
this errand were to bring back another man to 
work with him at felling the lumber that was to 
be sold next spring. The only way between his 
house and other houses lay across the lake and 
through a gap in the hills, a way that was passable 
now, and passable in calm days when winter had 
fully come, but impassable at the time of forming 
ice and of falling and drifting snow. He hoped 
that the snow and ice would hold off until his plan 
could be carried out, but he held his face to the 
keen cold breeze and looked at the mottled surface 
of the lake with irritable anxiety. It was not his 
way to confide his anxiety to any one; he was 
bearing it alone when the girl, who had been 
sauntering aimlessly about, came to him. 

“If I don’t go with the boat to-morrow,” she 
said, “I’ll walk across as soon as the ice ’Il bear.” 

With that he turned upon her. “And if I was 
a worse man than I am I'd let ye. It would be a 
comfort to me to be rid of ye. Where would ye 
go, or what would ye do? Ye ought to be only too 
thankful to have a comfortable home where ye’re 
kept from harm. It’s a cruel and bad world, I tell 
ye ; it’s going to destruction as fast as it can, and 
ye’d go with it.” 

The girl shook with passion. “I'd do nothing of 
the sort,” she choked. 

All the anger and dignity of her being were 
aroused, but it did not follow that she had any 
power to give them adequate utterance. She 
turned from him, and, as she stood, the attitude of 
her whole figure spoke such incredulity, scorn, and 
anger, that the flow of hot-tempered arguments 
with which he was still ready to seek to persuade 
her reason, died on his lips. He lost all self-con- 
trol in increasing ill-temper. 

“Ye may prance and ye may dance ”—he jerked 
the phrase between his teeth, using words wholly 
inapplicable to her attitude because he could not 
analyse its offensiveness sufficiently to find words 
that applied to it. “Yes, prance and dance as 
much as ye like, but ye’ll not go in the boat to- 
morrow if ye’d six fathers to bury instead of one, 
and ye’ll not set foot out of this clearing, where I 
can look after ye. I said to the dead I'd take care 
of ye, and I'll do it—ungrateful lass though ye are.” 


He hurled the last words at her as he turned and 
went into a shed at the side of the house in which 
he had before been working. 

The girl stood quite still as long as he was 
within sight. She seemed conscious of his pre- 
sence though she was not looking towards him, 
for as soon as he had stepped within the low 
opening of the shed, she moved away, walking in a 
wavering track across the tiiled land, walking as if 
movement was the end of her purpose, not as if 
she had destination. 

The frozen furrows of the ploughed land 
crumbled beneath her heavy tread. ‘The north 
wind grew stronger. When she reached the edge 
of the maple wood and looked up with swollen, 
tear-blurred eyes, she saw the grey branches moved 
by the wind, and the red squirrels leaped from 
branch to branch and tree to tree as if blown by 
the same air. She wandered up one side of the 
clearing and down the other, sometimes wading 
knee-deep in loud rustling maple leaves gathered 
in dry hollows within the wood, sometimes stum- 
bling over frozen furrows as she crossed corners of 
the ploughed land, walking all the time in helpless, 
hopeless anger. 

When, however, she came back behind the 
house to that part of the clearing bounded by 
the narrow and not very deep ravine which running 
water had cut into the side of the hill, she seemed 
to gather some reviving sensations from the variety 
which the bed of the brook presented to her view. 
Here, on some dozen feet of steeply sloping 
rock and earth, which on either side formed the 
trough of the brook, vegetable life was evidently 
more delicate and luxuriant than elsewhere, in the 
season when it had sway. Even now, when the 
reign of the frost held all such life in abeyance, 
this grave of the dead summer lacked neither 
fretted tomb nor wreathing garland ; for above, the 
bittersweet hung out heavy festoons of coral berries 
over the pall of its faded leaves, and beneath, on 
frond of fern and stalk of aster, and on rough 
surface of lichen-covered rock, the frost had turned 
the spray of water to white crystals, and the 
stream, with imprisoned far-off murmur, made its 
little leaps within fairy palaces of icicles, and 
spread itself in pools whose leafy contents gave 
colours of dark mottled marble to the ice that had 
grown upon them. It was on the nearer bank of 
this stream, where, a little below, it curved closer to 
the house, that her father, falling with a frost- 
loosened rock, had received his fatal injury. Out 
of the pure idleness of despondency it occurred to 
the girl that, from the point at which she had now 
arrived, she might obtain a new view of the small 
landslip which had caused the calamity. 

She cast her arms round a lithe young birch 
whose silver trunk bent from the top of the bank, 
and thus bridging the tangle of shrub and vine 
she hung over the short precipice to examine the 
spot with sad curiosity. 

She herself could hardly have told what thoughts 
passed through her mind as, childlike, she thus 
lapsed from hard anger into temporary amusement. 
But greater activity of mind did come with the 
cessation of movement and the examination of 
objects which stimulated such fancy as she pos- 
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sessed. She looked at the beauty in the ravine 
beneath her, and at the rude destruction that fall- 
ing earth and rock had wrought in it a few yards 
further down. She began to wonder whether, if 
the roots of the tree on which she was at full length 
stretched should give way in the same manner, 
and such a fall prove fatal to her also, Mr. Bates 
would be sorry. It gave her a sensation of 
pleasure to know that such a mishap would annoy 
and distress him very much; and, at the very 
moment of this sensation, she drew back and tested 
the firmness of the ground about its roots before 
resigning herself unreservedly to the tree again. 
When she had resumed her former position with a 
feeling of perfect safety, she continued for a few 
minutes to dilate in fancy upon the suffering that 
would be caused by the death her whim had sug- 
gested. She was not a cruel girl, not on the whole 
ill-natured, yet such is human nature that this idea 
was actually the first that had given her satisfaction 
for many hours. She saw, under tangle of vine 
and leaves, a cleft in the rocks not«unlike a tomb, 
and thought that she might just have strength after 
her fall to crawl into it and be found dead and cold 
in an open grave. How sorry Mr. Bates would 
be, when he found her dead, that he had dared 
to speak so angrily to her! It was, in a way, 


luxurious to contemplate the pathos of such an 
artistic death for herself, and its fine effect, by 
way of revenge, upon the guardian who had made 
himself intolerable to her. 

From her post of observation she now saw, what 


had not before been observed by any one, that 
where rock and earth had fallen treacherously 
under her father’s tread, another portion of the 
bank was loosened ready to fall. Where this 
loosening—the work no doubt of the frost—had 
taken place, there was but a narrow passage 
between the ravine and the house, and she was 
startled to be the first to discover what was so 
essential for all in the house to know. For many 
days the myriad leaves of the forest had lain 
everywhere in the dry atmosphere peculiar to a 
Canadian autumn, till it seemed now that all 
weight and moisture had left them. They were 
curled and puckered into half balloons, ready for the 
wind to toss and drift into every available gap. So 
strewn was this passage with such dry leaves, which 
even now the wind was drifting upon it more thickly, 
that the danger might easily have remained unseen. 

Then, as fancy is fickle, her mind darted from 
the pleasurable idea of her own death to consider 
how it would be if she did not make known her 
discovery and allowed her enemy to walk into the 
snare. ‘This idea was not quite as attractive as 
the former, for it is sweeter to think of oneself as 
innocently dead and mourned, than as guilty and 
performing the office of mourner for another ; and 
it was of herself only, whether as pictured in Bates’s 
sufferings or as left liberated by his death, that the 
girl was thinking. Still it afforded relaxation to 
imagine what she might do if she were thus left 
mistress of the situation; and she devised a 
scheme of action for these circumstances that, 
in its clever adaptation to what would be required, 
would have greatly amazed the man who looked 
upon her as an unthinking child. 


The difference between a strong and a weak 
mind is not that the strong mind does not indulge 
itself in wild fancies, but that it never gives to 
such fancy the power of capricious sway over the 
centres of purpose. ‘This young woman was strong 
in mind as in body. No flickering intention of 
actually performing that which she had imagined 
had place within her. She played with the idea 
of death as she might have played with a toy, 
while resting herself from the angry question into 
which her whole being had for two days concen- 
trated itself, as to how she could thwart the will of 
the man who had assumed authority over her, and 
gain the freedom that she felt was necessary to 
life itself. 

She had not lain many minutes upon the out- 
growing birch before she had again forgotten her 
gust of revengeful fancy, and yielded herself to her 
former serious mood with a reaction of greater 
earnestness. The winter beauty of the brook, the 
grey, silent trees above, and the waste of dry curled 
leaves all round—these faded from her observation 
because the eye of her mind was again turned 
inwards to confront the circumstances of her 
difficulty. 

As she leaned thus in childlike attitude and 
womanly size, her arms twined round the tree and 
her cheek resting on its smooth surface, that 
clumsiness which in all young animals seems 
inseparable from the period when recent physical 
growth is not yet entirely permeated by the 
character-life which gives it individual expression, 
was not apparent, and any intelligent eye seeigig 
her would have seen large beauty in her figure, 
which, like a Venus in the years when art was 
young, had no cramped proportions. Her rough, 
grey dress hung heavily about her ; the moccasins 
that encased her feet were half hidden in the loose 
pile of dry leaves which had drifted high against 
the root of the tree. There was, however, no 
visible eye there to observe her youthful comeliness 
or her youthful distress. If some angel was near, 
regarding her, she did not know it, and if she had, 
she would not have been much interested ; there 
was nothing in her mood to respond to angelic pity 
or appreciation. As it was, the strong tree was 
impotent to return her embrace ; its cold bark had 
no response for the caress of her cheek ; the north 
wind that howled, the trees that swayed, the dead 
leaves that rustling fled, and the stream that 
murmured under its ice, gave but drear com- 
panionship. Had she yielded her mind to their 
influence, the desires of her heart might have been 
numbed to a transient despair more nearly akin to 
a virtuous resignation to circumstance than the 
revolt that was now rampant within her. She did 
not yield ; she was not now observing them ; they 
only effected upon her inattentive senses an 
impression of misery which fed the strength of 
revolt. 

A minute or two more and the recumbent 
position had become unendurable as too passive 
to correspond with the inward energy. She clam- 
bered back, and, standing upon level ground, 
turned, facing the width of the bare clearing and 
the rough buildings on it, and looked toward the 
downward slope and the wild lake, whose cold 
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breath of water was agitated by the wind. The sky 
was full of cloud. 

She stood up with folded arms, strength and 
energy in the stillness of her attitude. She heard 
the sound of carpenter’s tools coming from the 
shed into which Bates had retired. No other hint 
of humanity was in the world to which she listened, 
which she surveyed. As she folded her arms she 
folded her bright coloured old shawl about her, and 
seemed to gather within its folds all warmth of 
colour, all warmth of feeling, that was in that wild, 
desolate place. 

A flake of snow fell on the shawl; she did not 
notice it. Another rested upon her cheek ; then 
she started. She did not move much, but her face 
lifted itself slightly ; her tear-swollen eyes were wide 
open ; her lips were parted, as if her breath could 
hardly pass to and fro quickly enough to keep pace 
with agitated thought. The snow had begun to 
come. She knew well that it would go on falling, 
not to-day perhaps, nor to-morrow, but as certainly 
as time would bring the following days, so certainly 
the snow would fall, covering the frozen surface of 
earth and water with foot above foot of powdery 
whiteness. Far as she now was from the gay, active 
throng of fellow-creatures which she conceived 
as existing in the outer world, and with whom she 
longed to be, the snow would make that distance 
not only great, but impassable to her, unaided. 

It was true that she had threatened Bates with 
flight by foot across the frozen lake; but she knew 
in truth that such departure was as dependent on 
‘thé submission of his will to hers as was her going 
' in the more natural way by boat the next day, for 
the track of her snowshoes and the slowness of her 
journey upon them would always keep her within 
his power. 

The girl contemplated the falling flakes and her 
own immediate future at the same moment. The 
one notion clear to her mind was, that she must get 
away from that place before the cold had time to 
enchain the lake, or these flakes to turn earth into 
a frozen sea. Her one hope was in the boat that 
would be launched to carry her dead father. She 
must go. She must go! 

Youth would not be strong if it did not seek for 
happiness with all its strength, if it did not spurn 
pain with violence. All the notions that went to 
make up this girl’s idea of pain were gathered from 
her present life of monotony and loneliness. All 
the notions that went to make up her idea of 
happiness were culled from what she had heard and 
dreamed of life beyond her wilderness. Added to 
this there was the fact that the man who had 
presumed to stand between her and the accom- 
plishment of the first strong volition of her life had 
become intolerable to her—whether more by his 
severity or by his kindliness she could not tell. She 
folded her shawl-draped arms more strongly across 
her breast, and hugged to herself all the dreams and 
desires, hopes and dislikes, that had grown within 
her as she had grown in mind and stature in that 
isolated place. 

How could she accomplish her will ? 

The flakes fell upon the copper gloss of her 
uncombed hair, on face and hands that reddened 
to the cold, and gathered in the folds of the shawl. 


She stood as still as a waxen figure, if waxen 
figure could ever be true to the power of will 
which her pose betrayed. When the ground was 
white with small dry flakes she moved again. Her 
reverie, for lack of material, seemed to have come 
to nothing fresh. She determined to prefer her 
request again to Bates. 

She walked round the house and came to the 
shed door. In this shed large kettles and other 
vessels for potash-making were set up, but in front 
of these Bates and his man were at work making a 
rude pinewood coffin. The servant was the elder 
of the two. He hada giant-like, sinewy frame and 
a grotesquely small head ; his cheeks were round 
and red like apples, and his long whiskers evidently 
received some attention from his vanity ; it seemed 
an odd freak for vanity to take, for all the rest of 
him was rough and dirty. He wriggled when the 
girl darkened the doorway, but did not look straight 
at her. 

“There’s more of the bank going to slip where 
father fell—it’s loose,” she said. 

They both heard. The servant answered her, 
commenting on the information. ‘These were the 
only words that were said for some time. The 
girl stood and pressed herself against the side of 
the door. Bates did not look at her. At last 
she addressed him again. Her voice was low and 
gentle, perhaps from fear, perhaps from desire 
to persuade, perhaps merely from repression of 
feeling. 

“Mr. Bates,” she said, “ you'll let me go in the 
boat with that ?”—she made a gesture toward the 
unfinished coffin. 

His anger had cooled since he had last seen her, 
not lessening but hardening, as molten metal loses 
malleability as it cools. Much had been needed 
to fan his rage to flame, but now the will fused by 
it had taken the mould of a hard decision that 
nothing but the blowing of another fire would 
melt. 

“Ye’'ll not go unless ye go 7” a coffin instead of 
alongside of it.” 

The coarse humour of his refusal was analogous 
to the laugh of a chidden child ; it expressed not 
amusement, but an attempt to conceal nervous 
discomposure. ‘The other man laughed ; his mind 
was low enough to be amused. 

“Tt’s no place for me here,” she urged, “and I 
ought by rights to go to the burying of my father.” 

“There’s no place for ye neither where he'll be 
buried ; and as to ye being at the funeral, it’s only 
because I’m a long sight better than other men 
about the country that I don’t shovel him in where 
he fell. I’m getting out the boat, and sending Saul 
here and the ox-cart two days’ journey, to have 
him put decently in a churchyard. I don’t b'lieve, 
if I’d died, you and your father would have done as 
much by me.” 

As he lauded his own righteousness his voice 
was less hard for the moment, and, like a child, 
she caught some hope. 

“Yes, it’s good of you, and in the end you'll be 
good and let me go too, Mr. Bates.” 

“Qh yes.” There was no assent in his voice. 
“ And I'll go too, to see that ye’re not murdered 
when Saul gets drunk at the first house ; and we'll 
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take my aunt too, as we can’t leave her behind ; 
and we'll take the cow that has to be milked, and 
the pigs and hens that have to be fed ; and when 
we get there, we'll settle down without any house 
to live in, and feed on air.” 

His sarcasm came from him like the sweat of 
anger ; he did not seem to take any voluntary 
interest in the play of his words. His manner 
was cool, but it was noticeable that he had stopped 
his work and was merely cutting a piece of wood 
with his jack-knife.° As she looked at him steadily 
he whittled the more savagely. 

The other man laughed again, and wriggled as 
he laughed. 

“No,” she replied, “ you can’t come, I know ; 
but I can take care of myself.” 

“It’s a thieving, drunken lot of fellows Saul will 
fall in with. Ye may prefer their society to mine, 
but I'll not risk it.” 

“TI can go to the minister.” 

“ And his wife would make a kitchen-girl of ye, 
and ye’d run off from her in a week. If ye’d not 
stay here, where ye have it all your own way, it’s nct 
long that ye’d put up wi’ my lady’s faultfinding ; 
and ministers and their wives isn’t much better 
than other folks—I’ve told ye before what I think 
of that sort of truck.” 

There was a glitter in her eyes that would have 
startled him, but he did not see it. He was look- 
ing only at the wood he was cutting, and he never 
observed that he was cutting it. After a minute 
he uttered his conclusion. 

“ Ye'll stay wi’ me.” 

“* Stay with you,” she cried, her breath catching 
at her words—“ for how long ?” 

“T don’t know.” Complete indifference was in 
his tone. “Till ye’re old, I suppose ; for I’m not 
likely to find a better place for ye.” 

All the force of her nature was in the words she 
cast at him. 

“ PU not stay.” 

“No?” he sneered in heavy, even irony. 
ye cry on the neighbours to fetch ye away ?” 


* Will 


— 
>—— 
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She did not need to turn her head to see the 
wild loneliness of hill and lake. It was present to 
her mind as she leaned on the rough wooden 
lintel, looking into the shed. 

“Or,” continued he, “will ye go a-visiting. 
There’s the Indians camping other side o’ the 
mountain here”—he jerked his head backward to 
denote the direction—“ and one that came down 
to the tree-cutting two weeks ago said there were a 
couple of wolves on the other hill. I dare say 
either Indians or wolves would be quite glad of the 
pleasure 0 your company.” 

She raised herself up and seemed suddenly to 
fill the doorway, so that both men looked up 
because much of their light was withdrawn. 

“You'd not have dared to speak to me like this 
while father was alive.” 

As a matter of fact the accusation was not true. 
The father’s presence or absence would have made 
no difference to Bates had he been wrought up to the 
same pitch of anger ; but neither he nor the girl 
was in a condition to know this. He only replied : 

“ That’s the reason I waited till he was dead.” 

“Tf he hadn’t been hurt so sudden he wouldn't 
have left me 4ere.” 

“ But he was hurt sudden, and he ad leave ye 
here.” 

She made as if to answer, but did not. Both 
men were looking at her now. The snow was 
white on her hair. Her tears had so leng been dry 
that the swollen look was passing from her face. It 
had been until now at best a heavy face, but feeling 
that is strong enough works like a master’s swift 
chisel to make the features the vehicle of the soul. 
Both men were relieved when she suddenly took 
her eyes from them and her shadow from their 
work and went away. 

Saul stretched his head and looked after her. 
There was no pity in his little apple face and 
beady eyes, only a sort of cunning curiosity, and 
the rest was dulness and weakness. 

Bates did not look after her. He shut his knife 
and fell to joining the coffin. 





Sonnet. 


A STREAMLET staried singing seaward-ho ! 
But found across the path its fancy planned 
A stone, which stopped it with the stern command-- 
** Thus far, and never farther, shalt thou go.” 
And where the tiny stream was wont to flow 
A shining lake appeared, with silver strand, 
Refreshing flower-strewn fields on either hand— 
Reflecting starry skies and sunset glow. 
So oftentimes we find our progress stayed 
By stones that bar the steps we fain had trod ; 
Whereat we murmur with a sense of wrong, 
Unmindful that by means like this is made 
That sea of glass where stand the saints of God 
To sing the new and everlasting song. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 





THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE. 


HOW THEY LIVE, THINK, AND LABOUR. 


“ THE Sovereigns of Europe” and “The Statesmen of Europe” have recently had their place in these 
pages. We propose now to give a series of papers on “The Peoples of Europe,” to whom a pro- 
founder interest attaches. International societies, international congresses, and the interchanges of 
opinion in many directions, suggest the growth of new relations. New combinations are forming ; 
new questions are emerging. ‘The multitudes who for centuries have laboured apart in antipathy 
or mutual distrust, are looking towards each other, and begin to cherish common purposes and 
hopes. Prejudice and ignorance are still powerful, but the present time seems favourable for review- 
ing the conditions of life in the different countries. Social questions are in the air. They take 
various forms, but are everywhere present ; pulpit, press, and platform alike debate them. All 
political parties are agreed as to their urgency ; and the labouring classes themselves look forward 
in vague and wistful uncertainty, as if an epoch of change were approaching. The following 
papers will endeavour to sketch in outline the popular life as it is to-day on the Continent ; 
the facts they present will be drawn from fresh and authoritative sources, and given without 
political bias. We have heard much of “the solidarities” ; no impartial survey can be attempted 
without the kindling of a larger hope and the strengthening of a more generous purpose. Only 
when the peoples really understand each other can we hope to see international prejudices and 
jealousies disappear, and with them that terrible, fruitless, costly, and unchristian plague of War, with 
all the endless evils, economic and moral, that follow in its train. Our readers will recall the 
venerable Laureate’s youthful “ Vision of the World,” and once again repeat his aspiration for the 
furling of the battle-flags in “ the parliament of man, the Federation of the world !” 


ITALY. IL 


N speaking of the Italian people we must bear 
well in mind that the Italian nation is a very 
old one, although but recently constituted into 

a modern State, on a basis and with a constitution 
accepted from outside, and not of indigenous ori- 
gin. It is necessary to remember this, as it is the 
key to all those characteristics of contemporary 
Italy that make her actions seem at times contra- 
dictory to the outside observer, and make her diffi- 
cult to be understood by a foreigner, who in 
travelling her length and breadth carries away but 
too frequently totally erroneous impressions. 

Italy has no uniform national character ; between 
the men of the north and south there lies an abyss 
of difference ; even the islanders of Sardinia and 
Sicily have their peculiar idiosyncrasies. For the 
cause of this difference we must recur to questions 
of race and history ; but the fact remains, that if 
Tartarin de Tarascon should land at Naples he 
would find himself much more at home than if he 
descended from the train at Turin, while a silk 
merchant from Lyons arrived at Milan would, but 
for the difference of language, believe himself to 
be at Macon or Dijon. The disparity between a 
native of Marseilles and a Genoese is less sensible 
than between a native of Palermo and of Naples. 
This does not arise so much from historical alloy 
as from vast and deep-seated ethnical currents. 
The man from the Paduan valley remains a Gaul, 
the one from the Ionian shores is still unquestionably 
a Greek. In Sicily and Sardinia the Arab, or better 


Saracen, is recognised in the gravity of the move- 
ments, in the modulation of the voice, in the 
tendency to melancholy, in the fierce, ardent 
passions, as also in the food, which is preferred 
sweet rather than salted. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these varieties, through- 
out this strange Italian family, in which kinship is 
rare, there dominates one powerful bond, that of 
the written tongue. 

Since the constitution of the kingdom there pre- 
sides a Government imported from the north, and 
of which the chief officials are still in. large part 
northerners, the numberless minor employés being 
promiscuously chosen from all provinces 


HOW RACE DIFFERENCES ARE PERPETUATED. 


Such roughly, in outline, is the Italian family, 
the races of whose different provinces have kept 
more or less distinct through all the centuries, and 
this for two reasons. The first that the subdivision 
into states led to marriages among near neighbours, 
the second that the admixture of the different races 
encountered notable obstacles in the long and nar- 
row shape of the peninsula. 

Even now marriages between persons of different 
regions in the upper classes are rare. One may say 
pretty truthfully that in general Genoa will not 
marry further afield than Milan, Rome than 
Florence, Naples than Palermo. A few marriages 
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between different provinces take place by reason 
of the army that changes garrison, and of the civil 
employés who are also moved from place to place ; 
but except for these two circumstances it remains a 


a 
ITALIAN WORKMAN, 


fact that the different regions are not yet fused into 
one nation. Indeed, an Italian proverb constantly 
quoted says, “Moglie e buoi dai paesi tuoi” 
(Wives and oxen from your own district), showing 
how deep rooted is the prejudice against seeking a 
life companion outside the familiar circle. 

Nevertheless a strong national sentiment, whose 
real power is unconsciously felt by almost all, joins 
together in firm bonds the divergent members of 
this great Italian family. It is not love of country 
as the French understand it, it is not national 
pride as the Briton feels it, it is not the remembrance 
of a great past such as animates and tickles the 
haughty Spaniard. What binds the Italians in one 
bond and renders their unity indissoluble, is the 
network of common interests the new State has 
created, and with which it has covered the territory 
from the Alps to the Lilibeo. Every Italian is 
vaguely conscious that his economical well-being 
depends on this unity, and that disruption would 
mean poverty to each and all; and as the country 
is poor enough already, every one has a righteous 
horror of encountering yet greater poverty. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


And this brings us to the first question that na- 
turally presents itself in dealing with a nation. What 
about its population? Is there serious overcrowd- 
ing? Is this confined to the cities, or felt also in 
the rural districts ? 


In an area of 110,655 square miles, of which the 
length is represented by 700 miles and the width 
varies from a maximum of 350 to a minimum of 20 
miles, a population of about 30 millions cannot be 
called excessive. Some regions, like the province 
of Lucca, render a population per square mile equal 
to that of over-populated Belgium, while Sardinia is 
as sparsely inhabited as the most depopulated por- 
tions of the Iberian peninsula. In certain parts, 
such as Northern and Central Italy, the long-stand- 
ing safety of the country has permitted the peasants 
ab antiquo to live on the land which they culti- 
vate. In Southern Italy, on the contrary, where the 
campagne were never safe until within the last 
twenty years, the peasants live in the towns and 
villages, whence they go every morning to work the 
land, and return at night to their homes. In the 
Agro Romano and in certain sections of the Tuscan 
Maremma the conditions of the climate engender 
malarious fevers so persistent that the labourer 
cannot sleep near the fields he cultivates ; and in 
fact, whoever travels in certain parts of Italy sees 
no trace of farms or farm-buildings, because ever 
since the Middle Ages none have been built. 
This difference in the density of the population ac- 
cording to regions is also found in Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. The places near the shores were unsafe until 
1830, on account of the corsairs who kidnapped 
women and children. In both islands the climatic 
conditions are not favourable to the peasant on 
account of the malaria. It is this which propels 
them to emigration. 


MIGRATION TO THE TOWNS. 


Now there are two distinct forms of emigration 
in Italy. One is that of the country inhabitants 
towards the cities, the other of the city and country 
folk towards foreign States. There is also a third, 
the winter migration of the men of Central Italy 
towards the coast, and of the mountaineers of 


TUSCAN PEASANT, 


Lunigiano to Corsica and Sardinia. The emigra- 
tion of the country towards the city is attributable 
to two chief causes : the progress of industry requires 
new hands, and draws them from the country ; the 
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domestic servant too is generally of rural origin, as 
well as the wet-nurse, that universal and pernicious 


> no less terrible. 


ITALIAN NURSE, 


institution which is found in all social classes of 
Italy even to the most humble, for Italian mothers 
rarely care to give to their children the nourishment 
nature intended for them. There is less excuse for 
this indifference as the Italian mother is not often 
a wage-earner like her French or English sister, 
hence this neglect of her most elementary maternal 
duty springs from pure idleness or a desire not to 
be inconvenienced. Further, the military levy takes 
the countryman at the age of twenty-one away from 
his fields and pastures, and if it teaches him the use 
of guns and cannon and a few elementary hygienic 
rules, it also teaches him unfortunately to idle in 
cafés, to dawdle at the hostelry, and to frequent yet 
worse resorts, so that these three things combined 
wean him from healthy outdoor labour, and tempt 
him when his term is ended to seek lighter work, 
easy pleasures, and higher payin the towns. Thus 
slowly the cities have absorbed the country, more 
especially in the industrial parts of Italy which 
correspond to the provinces of Piedmont, Lombardy, 
Venice, Emilia, and Liguria. In Tuscany the 
equilibrium is preserved because the better condi- 
tion of the peasant counsels him to remain true to 
the country of which the metayer system makes 
him the de facfo owner. 


EMIGRATION AND ITS CAUSES. 


The stream of emigration to foreign countries 
very strong, attaining the proportion of about 
200,000 souls per annum. ‘The emigrants are 
chiefly drawn from the Venetian States, Lower 
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Lombardy, Lucca, Naples, and the interior of the 
old kingdom of the Bourbons. The Tuscans do 
not emigrate, Ligurians very little, and in an 
especial manner, of which we shall speak further 
on, the Sardinians not at all, the Sicilians very 
moderately. 

The reason of this large foreign emigration is 
simply physical suffering. The peasant of the 
Upper Venetian and Piedmontese provinces and of 
Lower Lombardy cannot earn enough food to live 
upon. His misery would furnish the theme for an 
elegy. He does not labour on the land in imme- 
diate contact with its proprietor, but under a tenant, 
who for an annual rent paid to the owner tills the 
land in an industrial manner—that is to say, with as 
little as possible expense for labour. Except that 
the peasants are no longer bought and sold, their 
position is still that of serfs. It is notorious to all 
who have studied Italian conditions that certain 
peasants of Lower Lombardy eat meat on their 
wedding day, and then never again until the day of 
their death, when the relatives put a bit into the 
mouth of the dying that he may be able to say in 
the next world that he has tasted it at least twice. 

The poverty among the peasants of the South is 
A friend told the writer how he 
passed a winter on certain lands belonging to him 
in the Abruzzi. The horse-beans promised well, 
but were not yet ripe, when one of his dependents 
said to him, without commenting his phrase, “In a 
few days more some poor creatures will die.” 
Asked the reason of this lugubrious prediction, 
he answered, “‘ The winter has been a hard one, 


SARDINIAN PEASANT. 


the people have suffered from hunger, and when 
these beans are ripe they will eat such a lot of 
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them from your fields that several will die from 
over-eating.” As the statement seemed to be an 
exaggeration my friend inquired of other proprie- 
tors, who assured him that this really and not un- 
frequently happens, for no Italian considers rural 
theft an offence. Their proverb runs, “La roba 
ch’é nei campié di Dioe dei santi.” (The produce 
of the fields belongs to God and His saints.) 

The emigration abroad which yearly feeds the 
coffers of the Society of Transatlantic Steamers 
goes to populate the Argentine Republic, the State 
of St. Paul in Brazil and that of Rio Grande. It 
also penetrates to the cities of the American Union, 
especially New York and New Orleans. 

The Ligurian, by nature a rover and adventurer, 
emigrates in his own fashion. While the islander 
or Italo-Greek starts for the wide wide world in 
the pay of speculators, to be put to servile work 
in city or country, the Ligurian goes on his own 
account and chooses for his goal the cities of the 
Rio de la Plata. He has always either a few sous 
in his pocket, or travels under the auspices of some 
relative already settled there. The Ligurian, like 
the Jew, with whom he has so much in common, 
does not care for manual labour, and is rarely found 
employed on such. 

Emigration to the interior of the peninsula or to 
the islands is of the following kind. The moun- 
taineers of Garfagnana and Lunigiano leave in 
November for Corsica and Sardinia, where they 
work in the forests, and come home again in the 
spring to attend to their affairs, having put a few 
scudi into their pockets. ‘Those from the Marches 
descend across the peninsula to the Agro Romano 
to cut hay and grain, and then return home too, 
at least those who do not die of the fever, whose 
victims are many. The young girls of the Emilian 
Apennines descend tothe ricefields of Lombardy and 
Romagna, in return for a scanty pittance, miserable 
food and sour wine and water. Many come back 
shaking with fever, many morally ruined owing to 
their ignorance and inexperience. A terrible tale 
is theirs, that has inspired a graphic, sad romance 
by the Marchesa Colombi called “In Risaia,” where 
those who care to study these conditions can find 
them expounded at length. For the sufferings en- 
dured by the Sicilian peasant readers should turn 
to the pages of Verga ; for those of the Abruzzi to 
the novels of Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

From the town of Lucca and its environs a 
curious current of emigration sets out, that of the 
figurinaio or image-seller, who is to be met with 
in every part of the habitable world. He takes 
with him his moulds, buying the necessary plaster 
wherever he finds himself, thus making and selling 
his little statues, which, notwithstanding their low 
price, are often of real artistic worth. Such as he 
cannot dispose of in one place he breaks into 
pieces rather than give them under price, and then 
travelling a few miles further makes new wares to 
sell in a new market. The Lucchese always returns 
home, recalled by an intense desire to be the owner 
of the land on which he worked as a peasant ; the 
Ligurian comes back gladly when he has made 
a good fortune, but if a small one he does not 
return ; Neapolitans and Sicilians return willingly 
as soon as they have made just enough to lord it 


over their equals in their native place. They 
content themselves with a very modest pittance. 
The lake districts and the Italian Alps furnish most 
of the confectioners, café and restaurant keepers 
of Europe. These too generally come back to 
their native land, which they love fondly, as soon 
as they have made money enough to build them- 
selves a villa and to own a little land. The Lom- 
bard, Piedmontese, and Venetian do not come 
back ; they accept the new country, and the 
Republican forms of government amid which they 
find themselves. 


LAND TENURE. 


Such the conditions of the people. Now what 
about the land they live upon? The holding of 
land in Italy is different according to different 
regions. In Piedmont until 1848 the ancient 
feudal nobility, the new nobility created by the 
princes, the middle-class created as a result of the 
French Revolution and its rebound in Piedmont, 
divided the land among themselves in company 
with the clergy ; the peasant (“masue”) worked 
the land for the master. ‘The Jews were not 
able to hold land; but the reforms of 1848, 
the thriftless expenditure of the noble aad 
military classes, the gambling that raged in the 
army, exclusively composed of aristocrats, the con- 
fiscation of the ecclesiastical tenures, the uprising 
of a professional middle-class, and finally the 
liberation of the Jews from their civil disabilities 
and the abolition of the Ghetto, brought about an 
excellent result, namely the subdivision of the large 
properties -(/atzfondt), and the formation of that ad- 
mirable backbone for every nation, the small landed 
proprietor. The real authors of this break-up of 
the huge estates were the Jews, who bought land 
from the bankrupt nobility and subdivided it, sell- 
ing it to thrifty peasants. 

This régime lasted until the exceptionally heavy 
burden of imposts on land and its produce gradually 
ruined the peasant proprietor. This destruction 
is not yet quite complete, but is sufficiently 
marked. And it now comes to pass that the Jews, 
enriched by these subdivisions, employ the pecu- 
niary results of their former brokerage to reconstruct 
the large properties by buying them up themselves. 
But they cultivate the land with more regard to the 
poor and with more science than the older lords. 
Further, their natural caution counsels them not to 
exaggerate the dimensions of their estates, so that 
Piedmont is now divided into larger properties than 
in 1880 and smaller than in 1848. 

The fertility of Lombardy sustains the pecuniary 
situation of the large proprietors of that province 
who have not been impoverished by the reckless 
expenditure induced by military life, like their more 
thoughtless colleagues of Piedmont. The Venetian 
provinces are in about the same condition as the 
Lombard. Both regions, wisely administered by 
Austria, have not been completely drained by the 
excessive fiscal demands made on them by the 
present Government of Italy. True, Austria alsc 
required much from her citizens, but she was wiser 
than Italy, and was very careful not to exhaust the 
sources from which she drank. 
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' The same agricultural system predominates in 
the Paduan and neighbouring valleys, so that what 
has been said about Lombardy and the Venetian 
State can be stated concerning the territory on the 
right bank of the Po bordered by the Emilian 
Apennines. 

Tuscany, the Marches, Umbria, and part of the 
Abruzzi preserve the old Italian and liberal régime, 
that of the metayer system. The land is divided 
into farms—that is, into groups of fields. Each 
farm is worked by a family of peasants, which goes 
halves in the profits with the owner. <A /fatéore or 
steward governs this rural republic, under the rule 
and often under the eye of the proprietor, and in 
accord with the head of the peasant family, who is 
usually the father, but in default the elder brother 
or uncle. This system corresponds to the best 
moral and practical ends, recalling the ideal re- 
publican forms of government by securing the 
mutual well-being of both owner and dependent. 
The fattorte or farmhouses are rarely large, 
thirty-six or forty farms constitute a handsome 
fattoria. 

Near the cities the farms are much smaller, but as 
a rule their size depends on the number of persons 
that compose the peasant’s family, as well as the 
nature of the soil and the quality of the produce 
cultivated in the fields. When at certain seasons 
extra hands are wanted, labourers (ofere) are 
called in. The women receive about seventy cen- 
times, the men about one franc ten centimes per 
diem, without their food. The work lasts from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, with rest during the 
hottest hours. 

The transfer of landed property according to 
Italian law would be a simple and inexpensive 
process, were not unfortunately most of the estates 
heavily mortgaged to banks or private persons, a 
burden that weighs very grievously on Italian land 
and hinders it from rendering all it should and 
might. Not only the modern tendency to luxury, 
but the need to satisfy even the simplest necessities 
of life, together with the grave burden of imposts 
that weigh on rural possessions in Italy, have brought 
‘many a landowner into hopeless debt. Naturally a 
mortgaged property is not a pleasant possession, 
and it is necessary to try and clear it. 

This is the condition in which the greater part 
of Italian land finds itself, a condition favourable to 
the rich, unfavourable to those of moderate fortune ; 


and on this account large estates will inevitably 
reappear in Italy, with all the social disadvantages 
they bring in their train. 

The south of the peninsula, and the islands which 
were held in old times under the feudal system, are 
now divided between the ancient owners and the 
purchasers of the ecclesiastical property, which 
latter can generally be got pretty cheaply, there 
being a prejudice even among men not otherwise 
religious against buying property that has once 
been Church-land. The demesne is generally of 
vast extent, but badly kept. The proprietors, unlike 
their Northern and Central brothers, are absentee 
landlords, rarely living on their estates. The barons 
on both sides of the Straits have not made one 
step in advance since the days of the Spanish 
viceroys ;-and in consequence also of the Spanish 
rule and of that of those who followed it, the Jews 
have as yet not invaded the South. In Sicily a 
few years ago not a Hebrew was to be found. 
There is greatly wanted in those parts that element 
which brings to the cultivation of the land the 
requisite irrigation of coined gold, to render fruitful 
a region which could in truth rival the best in the 
world for richness of produce, and which in ancient 
days was the granary of Europe. 

Sardinia had a passing moment of prosperity 
when it supplied Paris with game and cattle, but 
the failure of the local banks and the new policy 
of commercial tension between Italy and France 
have brought that lovely island into a sad plight. 
It is only saved from yet worse disaster by the 
sparseness with which it is populated and the pro- 
verbial sobriety of its inhabitants. 

The Agro Romano is still divided as of old among 
a few large princely families. Here the cultivation is 
necessarily spread over an extensive area. Between 
the day labourer and the Roman prince stands the 
merchant of the Campagna, a wealthy middleman, 
who at his own risk buys up ahead the whole 
harvests of a certain term of yzars, selling them 
again in retail as best he can when they ripen. The 
abolition of primogeniture will radically modify the 
holdings in the Agro Romano, but is not likely 
sensibly to alter its agricultural condition. The 
princely Roman families are only upheld by their 
marriages with English, French, and American 
heiresses, but as the Princes have lost their privileges 
the temptation to become Princesses diminishes 
daily. 
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THE  Lon- 
don Donkey 
Exchange is 
the Isling- 
ton Cattle 
Market ona 
Friday after- 

noon. There 

some 3,000 
. “mokes” 
5 change 
- hands dur- 
‘ ing a year, 

the busiest 

days being 

‘the Fridays 

before and 
after Bank Holidays, for on those festive occasions 
there are not a few “donkeys of pleasure” which 
remain in the same ownership for just seven days, 
and in that time pay the cost of their purchase and 
keep and bring the profit on their re-sale. 

The biggest of the batches paying toll at Isling- 
ton come from Ireland. Sometimes a herd of a 
hundred, sometimes even more, will be met with 
on the road from Milford or Holyhead, steadily 
journeying towards the city to which so many hoofs 
point, and feeding by the wayside as they come ; 
or, and this is the more usual method, crowded in 
truck loads on the rail. Not that these big herds 
are thrown on the market all at once, for the 
donkey dealer knows his business, and rarely puts 
in an appearance at Islington with more than a 
score ; the trade is a trade of ones and twos and 
threes, which change owners with much arguing 
and bargaining, and in which nearly every argu- 
ment and abatement is emphasised with a more or 
less affectionate whack on the unfortunate animal’s 
back. The stick play at a donkey sale is remark- 


WAITING THEIR TURN. 


able. “Sure, sir,” said one of the bystanders, “the 
Neddies feel themselves quite at home !” 

The track, on the high road, of an Irish donkey 
drove is easily recognisable owing to the heavy 
shoes it is the custom to wear in the Emerald Isle— 
shoes which are promptly replaced by the lighter 
English pattern as soon as the purchase goes to his 
new home. Irish are not, however, the heaviest 
shoes ; for those we must go to Egypt, where the 
native farriers simply cover the feet with a plate. 
Shoeing a donkey costs sixpence a foot, and the 
farrier does not “ hanker after it.” ‘ You see, sir,” 
we heard one of them say, “it’s not nearly so easy 
as a horse ; it is a smaller shoe and finer work, and 
some of the brutes have to be lashed up and some 
put on their backs with their feet in the air. How- 
ever, two shillings is the price for a set, and we 
cannot raise it, and there’s an end of it! Lwuckily, 
the shoes last a couple of months !” 

We have been assured by a donkey expert that 
the Irishmen always bray with a brogue, and that 
without this they would often be unrecognisable ; 
but recent experience has taught us to our sorrow 
that humourists of the libellous kind are not un- 
known among donkey drivers. Perhaps our driver 
had an unusually cultivated ear for vocal music ; any 
way, after a day’s drill we have not found it diffi- 
cult to identify an Irish donkey nine times out of 
ten. 

There are over 200,000 donkeys in Ireland 
employed in agriculture, and these are of all 
sizes, some of the larger having a strain of horse 
blood in them, as is the case in Italy, where 
the ‘so-called donkey is a by no means insigni- 
ficant animal. Italy has more donkeys than 
any other European country, there being over 
700,000 of them there ; while France, which of late 
years has taken to that most difficult of pursuits, 
mule breeding, has 400,000. The great mule- 
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breeding country is, however, the United States, 
where there are two and a half millions of mules 
and donkeys taken together, it being found im- 
possible to separate them owing to the varying 
proportions of horse ancestry producing an in- 
definite series from the genuine mule to the asinine 
mulatto. For the male mule is not always sterile, 
and the female will breed with horse or ass, or 
apparently any species of equus. 

Next on the list to Ireland, as a source of supply 
to the London Donkey Market, is “gallant little 
Wales,” whose natives also are credited with a note 
of their own, shrill, persistent, and distressing, 
though welcome in the owner's ear, for a Welsh 
donkey is generally a good one; in fact, Wales 
breeds our best donkeys, and some of them will 
even fetch as much as £30. 


tail end of London’s horse world, the last refuge of 
our cheapest beasts of burden, the last chance of 
the pony, and the first chance of the donkey, 
brought together so as to show off the donkey to 
advantage. Great is the clatter as the weedy nags, 
all heads and legs, are bustled about over the 
stones, with a whip here and a whip there to make 
them swerve and scamper as they are shown off 
before the “nibbler.” ‘ We calls ’em nibblers, sir, 
’cos they don’t always bite!” There is a refreshing 
candour about the whole affair which effectually 
disarms criticism. ‘He ain’t much to look at, 
mister, but then I don’t ask much. He might 
suit you at the price. Four pun ten ain’t much 
for a oss !” 


“Try a donkey, sir?” Well, one would rather. 


A good donkey is a better servant than a bad 








AT THE ISLINGTON MART. 


Donkey breeding has its difficulties, and it does 
not pay in England. Now that the commons have 
been enclosed, or taken over by County Councils, 
and the common rights done away with, pasture 
for nothing is rarely obtainable, and the margin of 
profit on a donkey is too small to be worth trou- 
bling about. Prices are “up” now, it is true, 
and a donkey that a few years ago could be had 
for eighteen shillings will now be cheap at fifty, but 
the ordinary workaday animal does not range much 
above that price, which we can take as a fair 
average market rate. 

' The market has not a thriving look about it. 
The great area at Islington, with its labyrinth of 
rails and posts, is all bare except in one corner, and 
in that about three of the roads are filled, one with 
donkeys, one with a series of scattered marine 
Stores of harness and horsey sundries, and one 
with the most miserably weedy ponies and drudges 
that ever greet the horse-buyer’s eye. Here is the 


horse. In proportion to his size he will bear a 
heavier burden and drag a greater weight. Hewilleat 
not a quarter of what a horse does, and he will live 
at least twice as long. ‘“ How long will a donkey 
live ?” we asked Mr. Gill of Hampstead. “ Live? 
Well, I know one that has lived thirty-seven years 
and seen three generations of the family from 
babhood to babhood ! ” 

And what becomes of the dead donkeys? A 
good many go in their last days to this Mr. Gill, 
who supplies them wholesale to the Veterinary 
College for dissecting purposes, the anatomy of the 
donkey being almost identical with that of the 
horse—in fact, a donkey is practically a horse, minus 
the callosities on the hind legs and plus the tufted 
tail and long ears. 

The dead or moribund horse goes to the knackers, 
“the practical zootomists,” as they are beginning 
to call themselves, but the knacker will rarely have 
anything to do with the donkey, which is hardly 
worth the cost of carriage Five shillings is his 

2 
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outside value for his hoofs, his bones, and skin, 
chiefly his skin, out of which we get shagreen 
leather and memorandum tablets, and perhaps a 
drumhead or two, though drumheads are nowadays 
mostly made of Canadian deerskin. The flesh is 
worthless. It is only the Persian who will eat ass’s 
flesh, and even he must have it wild, after hunting 
it as if asses were deer. 

Most of these Islington donkeys would require 
little hunting. But why this abrupt return to 
donkeys? Why not asses? The reason is that 
though ass is the more scientific—and Semitic—it is 
the more unpopular, owing apparently to the old 
Egyptians, who originated the libel of the animal’s 
stupidity, and to the Medizevalists, who made him 
the symbol of St. Thomas. With us he is the 
great ass, for English is the only language in which 
the old word does not appear as a diminutive ; 
even in Latin he is as-inus, and in German he 
is es-e/. Ass sounds so very exclusive amongst 
us, while there is something pleasant and com- 
panionable about donkey, for a double diminutive 
always shows appreciation. No unlovable hoiden 
was ever called a “lassiekie” ; and donkey—dun, 
dunnie, dunniekie—is built on similar lines. ‘Oh, 
you dear little, wee little donkey!” we overheard 
on Hampstead Heath ; a phrase which an etymo- 
logist would render as, “Oh, you dear little, little, 
little, little, little ass !” And some of these London 
donkeys are very little, though they are not so small 
as those in the ownership of low-caste Hindoos ; 
and they would look mere dwarfs by the side of 


the big Spanish donkeys used by the Marquis 
of Salisbury in his Hatfield hay-carts, which must 


stand at least thirteen hands. But then the 
donkeys of Spain and Calabria will often run into 
more, and one of their stallions will fetch £200 
when bought for export to Kentucky for mule 
breeding, and also donkey breeding, the animal 
known as “donkey” there being now as big as any 
in the world, and ranging from fourteen to fifteen 
hands. And even by the banks of the Ohio the 
donkey betrays his origin by his hereditary aversion 
to cross running water, and his delight in rolling in 
the dust as his ancestors delighted to roll in their 
arid desert home. 


The donkey of our streets is a better animal than 
he used to be. He is bigger and healthier, he is 
fed better, and he does more work. The work 
done by these donkeys is remarkable ; there is one 
in the shafts of a South London milk-cart which 
for the last eight months has been travelling 140 
miles a week in doing the daily round. 

Some of this improvement is certainly due to the 
shows, the chief of which is the triennial one, which 
recently held its meeting at the People’s Palace. 
A queer show isthis, fornot only dothedonkeys come, 
but they have to bring with them their barrows all 
duly loaded up with vegetables or fish, or firewood, or 
whatever it may be, out of which the “ commercial 
traveller,” as the costermonger now calls himself, 
earns his living. Of course every donkey has a 
name, such a name as one would give to a horse— 
many of the names such as are borne by winning 
race-horses. Some of the donkeys have been 
working for their owners seven, ten, or fifteen years ; 


some of thera are even entered as twenty years old ; 
and in most cases, without a rest, they have worked 
their six days a week, year in, year out. Every 
donkey has his price, often as fictitious as that 
given at a bird show, but occasionally genuine and 
such as would lead to business, even though it may 
be £15 or £20 or £30. Even at Islington these 
high-priced animals are to be met with, but not in 
the pens ; they are in the light carts and barrows 
of the donkey dealers, who would think it infra dig. 
to drive a pony. Some of these thoroughbreds 
have pedigrees going back for several generations, 
and the starting of a Donkey Stud Book is evidently 
an event of the near future. 

Away from the crowd, in a pen by themselves, 
harnessed up to their traps and with cloths over 
them, we find two of these aristocrats admirably 
groomed and in the pink of condition. The cloth 
is taken off one that we may inspect her. “That 
is White Jenny. She'll do her six miles inside 
thirty minutes any day you please!” “And the 
other?” “The Skewbald? He is as good.” 
* And what is Jenny worth?” “:Forty-five pounds, 
not a penny less!” “ But is that not rather a long 
price?” “Maybe, but she’s good. What is a 
good horse worth compared to a bad one? How 
do you know a good horse from a bad one? By 
opinion. And that is how we knowa good donkey 
from a bad one. That is not the highest price 
asked for a donkey. Why, I know a pair that 
changed hands for a hundred and twenty pound 
—yes, one hundred and twenty; sixty pounds 
apiece !” 

And yet such scope is there for opinion that 
the rates at which the lots are being parted for in 
the market do not average as many shillings. This 
is for “Jacks” for ordinary driving among costers 
and organ-men. But we are here reminded that 
there is a curious by-way of the donkey world con- 
cerning itself with “ milch asses.” These have been 
bought for £12, but they generally range from £7 to 
48, being sold again after six months at from £2 
to £3. Asses’ milk was at one time a favourite with 
physicians. Being more sugary and less cheesy 
than that of the cow, it was well suited for weaklings 
and invalids of a consumptive turn, and a fairly large 
business was done in it. But the patent foods 
came in with their voluminous advertisements, and 
the trade has almost died out. If there are fifty 
milch asses in London it is as much as there are, 
the oldest firm at work being that of Dawkins, of 
Bolsover Street, which has been selling asses’ milk 
ever since 1780, and, what is more extraordinary, 
jobbing out milch asses to families, sending them 
far and wide into the country, accompanied with 
full printed directions as to how to milk and treat 
them. As an ass will yield about a quart a day, 
the London supply could easily be got into a single 
churn, and is manifestly microscopic, but the job- 
bing is not so insignificant a business, and is 
certainly worth a note. 

Donkey jobbing in its draught and riding 
branches exists, but does not flourish. Here and 
there one hears of men with studs ranging up to 
fifty, but they are not numerous. Ten is the 
average stud of the donkey master, and there are 
about five hundred donkeys thus “standing at 
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livery.” It is not a satisfactory business to run, and 
many people have burnt their fingers at it. A 
donkey out on hire for a month is at the mercy of 
his hirer, who is not always merciful, and it is 
frequently returned so over-driven and knocked 
about that it takes two months to return to decent 
condition ; and as the charge for hire is three 
shillings a week, the twelve shillings spread over 
three months is not much to get a living out of, 
although it may mean 75 per cent. per annum on 
the capital invested. The poor willingly pay high 
percentages owing to the amounts they deal with 
being so trifling. The same rule holds good in all 
trades ; on a large return a living is possible on a 
small percentage, but where the return is small the 
percentage must be large. No wonder, then, that to 
hire a donkey many a costermonger has to 
borrow the money at twenty per cent. per 

week. 

Many of the donkeys at the Islington 
market appear there two or three times 
during the year, and all the 3,000 are not 
used up in London, for Brighton and Margate 
and other seaside pleasure towns are sup- 
plied from the London centre. Against this 
we must put the private sales, for many of 
our donkeys change hands without visiting 
Islington. Altogether there seem to be about 
thirteen thousand donkeys in the county of 
London. These mostly begin work at two 
years old, though they ought not to begin 
until they are four, and they are very seldom 
used for riding purposes until they have turned 
three. 

But the riding donkeys are few in number. 

On recent application to the County Council, 
we were officially informed that only fifty- 
seven drivers now hold licences to let out 
donkeys on the open spaces under the Coun- 
cil’s control, and that each licence only en- 
titles the holder to let out five animals. 

There is at present no special breed for 
riding, the donkey being in the same state as 
the horse, whose shape and make decide 
whether the mount or the draught is to be 
his line in life; and the best begin with 
“pleasure,” and take to “business” in the 
shafts later on. 


About twelve years would seem to be the average 
London life, most of the veterans being disposed 
of at last for country work. A donkey seldom 
breaks down. He is one of the healthiest of 
animals, and one of the cheapest to feed. He is 
so clean and careful that he rarely troubles the vet. 
He will not drink greasy or dirty water ; he would 
rather go without and die of thirst. His food must 
be fresh ; no leavings will suit him. Once a 
donkey has breathed over fodder in a nose-bag no 
other donkey will touch it, nor will he touch food 


‘that has been breathed over by any other animal. 


Like the knight, he must have an egg to himself, 
although, like the gallant Schweppermann, he 
will not object to two. One good meal a day of, 
perhaps, chaff and oats, and beans and hay, with 
some pudding or bread from his master’s table, is 
his usual fare ; but he only has corn when he is at 


work, and his hay is often that newly mown from 
a gentleman’s lawn. He takes kindly to potatoes 
and carrots, but he objects to a Saturday “ mash.” 
He is very sound on his feet, and is rarely troubled 
by contagious diseases,—in short, he is a sanitarian, 
and almost proof against epidemics. 

He has very strict notions as to what constitutes a 
day’s work, and once he gets home will never go out 
again that day if he can help it ; and it requires im- 
mense persuasion, and no little force, to get him to 
work on a Sunday, for, like his humble master, he has 
a very strong objection to working more than six 
days a week. Some people tell us that the greyer 
he is the stupider he is, but it appears on investiga- 
tion that those who hold the opinion have general- 
ised on a very few examples, as is the way of the 
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world in most other matters. He is said always to 
bear the “ancestral stripe,” but this is gradually 
being bred out of him. 

Those who would see the coster’s donkey at his 
best should go to Billingsgate or the vegetable 
markets early in the morning. ‘There they will find 
him smartened up by his drive from home, and 
contentedly waiting for his load; and they will 
probably be astonished at his being on the whole 
so cheery and well. Donkeys on hire are often 
ill-treated, but a donkey driven by his owner is 
generally looked after kindly, inasmuch as few men 
care to damage their own property. Many of these 
costers’ donkeys come pattering along with a brisk- 
ness and assurance that can only come of content- 
ment with their work, and some of the smallest 
even are as active and “ packed with power” as one 
could wish, and with a quiet, fearless outlook, 
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speaking volumes for their master. Here and 
there some exceptionally good-looking examples 
will be pointed out to a new-comer as “ known in 
the shows” or “on the road,” and hoping to be 
better known, perhaps next year in the Donkey 
Derby which is being organised by Mr. John 
Atkinson, the well-known medical superintendent 
of the Animals’ Institute in Wilton Place ; the idea 
of the competition being that racing will improve 
the breed by encouraging emulation among the 
breeders. 


At the same time the donkey is hardly a racer at 
present, although donkey-racing is not unknown, 
and that under two very different forms. There is 
the “comic” style, usually indulged in at country 
fairs and travelling circuses, in which the rider’s ob- 
ject is to reach the winning post last, owing to the 
prize being given to the hindmost ; and there is the 
more straightforward, but certainly less exciting, 
variety, in which the first past the judge is the 
winner. If we could have a race of this kind, in 
which the skill of the rider were rewarded in in- 
verse ratio to his use of the stick, such a competi- 
tion would not fail of support ; but that it will not 
do to forbid the use of the stick altogether was 
shown some years ago at the Agricultural Hall, 
where, as a conclusicn to the show, a race took 
place in which no sticks were allowed, and the re- 
sult was such a display of tugging at mouths and 
kicking at ribs on the part of the riders, and poking 
and prodding with sticks and umbrellas on the part 
of the crowd, that the least said about it the better. 

And this Derby reminds us of another, which, 
however, was a man who spelt his name with an 
“@.” He was a fish-salter who was driving home 
from Billingsgate one morning when his donkey 
caught his foot in a plug-hole and broke it between 
the knee and the fetlock. What was to be done? 
“ Kill him !” said the crowd. “No!” said Darby. 
“Tl not kill him ;.I’ll cure him!” and putting 
him on the cart, he dragged him home. He put 
the patient to bed in his own sitting-room, bandaged 
him, looked after him, and had him on the high 
road to recovery, when Mrs. Darby, who happened 
to be a washerwoman at the London Hospital, let 
out the secret of the queer patient, and awoke an 
interest in the matter which led to a country home 
being offered to the interesting convalescent as 
soon as he was able to travel. And eighteen 
months after the leg was broken Darby drove up 
in triumph to Billingsgate with his pet “as sound 
as ever.” 

This is of course an exceptional instance. Costers’ 


donkeys are not generally tended in sitting-rooms, 
though their stable accommodation is peculiarly 
varied. A shed or a lean-to against the back-yard 
wall seems to be the prevailing fashion, with the 
cart alongside and the harness indoors ; for the 
harness may be worth as much as the cart or the 
donkey. A good set will cost £7, a bad one may 
be had for as many pence, there being a lower 
depth in rag and rope than that displayed in the 
marine stores on the Islington stones, where the 
line seems to be drawn at the old carriage harness, 
which makes the poor little donkey look like a 
street Arab in a man’s coat. 

Miserable as many of these turn-outs may look 
—animal, harness, and vehicle complete—it will be 
found that they “bulk into money.” There are 
47,500 worth of donkeys alone changing hands at 
the London mart during the year, and the carts 
are worth quite as much as the power that draws 
them. ‘The costermonger begins business with a 
basket ; from that he advances to a hand truck ; 
and from that, when he has amassed sufficient capital, 
he rises to the dignity of the donkey-cart, which 
made its first appearance amongst us in the days 
of Elizabeth, when donkeys first became common 
in these islands. 

Previous to then the few donkeys we had were, 
it would seem, used for riding purposes only, as 
the high-class Syrian breed is used to-day. Those who 
would see donkeys at their best, to Syria must go. 
In that interesting land they have become differen- 
tiated into four distinct breeds: the rough one, 
for ordinary draught ; the heavy one, used for agri- 
culture ; the Arab one, used for ordinary riding ; and 
the light and graceful one, reserved as a mount for 
ladies only, which only very distantly resembles 
the patient variety on which the London mater- 
familias of sixteen stone enjoys a few anxious 
minutes on high days and holidays. 


It may seem a mystery why the donkey market 
should be held in such an unexpected place. Of 
course, it went there from Smithfield with the cattic 
market. But why did it begin at Smithfield? For the 
same reason as the cattle market did ; because the 
animals could be conveniently watered at the old 
Horse Pool which once lay between the moor 
fields and the smooth field that served the citizens 
as a playground. And the Friday market on that 
field was at least as old as the days of Fitzstephen, 
and even in those days it included the draught 
animals and “ peasants’ wares ” we find represented 
to-day among the posts and rails of Islington. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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A LITTLE WIZARD. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, AUTHOR OF “‘ FRANCIS CLUDDE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I,—PATTENHALL, 
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“ YES, FARTHER ON,” HE MUTTERED, 


\ }HEN the agent of General Skippon, to whom 
the estate of Pattenhall by Ripon fell, as 
part of his reward after the battle of Naseby, 
went down to take possession, he found a little 
boy sitting on a heap of stones a few paces from 
the entrance gate. The old house (which has since 
been pulled down) lay a quarter of a mile from the 
road and somewhat in a hollow; but its many 
casements, blushing and sparkling in the glow of 
the evening sun, caught the rider’s eye, and led him 
into the comfortable belief that he had reached his 
destination. He had come from Ripon, however, 
and the village lies on the farther side of the house 
from that town ; consequently he had seen no one 
whom he could question, and he hailed the boy’s 
presence with relief, checking his horse, and calling 
to him to know if this was Pattenhall. 


The lad crouching on the stones, and nervously 
plucking the grass beside him, looked up at the 
four stern men sitting squarely in their saddles. 
But he did not answer. He might have been deaf. 

“Come!” Agent Hoby said, repeating his 
question roughly. “You have got a tongue, my 
lad. Is this old Squire Patten’s ?” 

The boy shook his head mutely. He looked 
about twelve years old. 
“Ts it farther on?” 

“Yes, farther on,” 
moving his lips. 

“ Where ?” 

Still keeping his eyes, which were large and 
brown, on his questioner, the boy pointed towards 
the tower of the church, a quarter of a mile away. 

The agent stifled an exclamation, such as in 


the lad muttered, scarcely 
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“Umph ! 
* How- 


other times would have been an oath. 
I thought we were there!” he muttered. 
ever, it is but a step. Come up, mare.” 

The boy watched the four riders plod on along 
the road until the trees, which were in the full 
glory of their summer foliage, and almost met 
across the dusty way, hid them from his eyes. 
Then he rose, and shaking his fist with passionate 
vehemence in the direction in which they had 
gone, turned towards the gateway as if he would go 
up to the house. Before he had taken three steps, 
however, he changed his mind, and coming slowly 
back to the heap of stones, sat down in the same 
place and posture as before. The movement to 
retreat and the return were alike characteristic. 
In frame the boy was altogether childish, being puny 
and slight, and somewhat stunted ; but his small 
face, browned by wind and sun, expressed both 
will and sensibility. As he sat waiting for the 
travellers to return, there was a sparkle, and not of 
tears only, in his eyes. His mouth took an ugly 
shape, and his small hand found and clutched one 
of the stones on which he sat. 

Agent Hoby had never been more astonished in 
his life than when he returned hot and angry and 
found him still there. It was the last thing he had 
expected. “You little villain!” he cried, shorten- 


ing his whip in his hand, and spurring his horse on 
to the strip of turf, which then, as now, bordered 
the road—‘“‘how dare you 
Commons’ Commissioners ?” 
There was a slender gap in the wall behind the 
heap of stones, and the lad fell back into this, still 


tell lies to the 


clutching his missile in his hand. “I told no lies !” 
he said, looking defiantly at the angry man. “ You 
asked me for Squire Patten, and I sent you to 
him—to the churchyard !” 

One of the men behind Hoby chuckled grimly ; 
and Hoby himself, who had ridden with Cromwell 
at Naseby, and looked the Robber Prince in the 
eyes, held his hand. “ You little whelp !” he said, 
half in anger and half in admiration. “It is easy 
to see what brood you come of! I have half a 
mind to lash your back for you! Be off to your 
mammy, and bid her whip you! My hand is too 
heavy.” 

With that, taking no farther notice of the boy, 
he turned and rode in through the gate. The 
aspect of the house, the quality of the herbage, 
the size of the timber, the lack of stock, all 
claimed at once his agent’s eye, and rendered it 
easy for him to forget the incident. He grumbled 
at the sagacity of the Roundhead troopers, who 
had lain a night at Pattenhall before Marston Moor, 
and swept it as bare asa board. He had a grunt 
of sympathy to spare for Squire Patten, who, sore 
wounded in the same fight, had ridden home to 
die three days later. He gave a thought even to 
young Patten, who had forfeited the last chance 
of saving his sequestrated estate by breaking his 
parole, and again appearing in arms against the 
Parliament. But ofthe lad crawling slowly along 
the path behind him he thought nothing. And 
the boy, young as he was, felt this and resented it. 

When the party presently reached the house, and 
the few servants who remained came out obsequi- 
ously to receive them, the boy felt his loneliness 
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and sudden insignificance still more keenly. He 
saw stirrups held, and heard terms of honour passing ; 
and he crept away to the hayloft to give vent to 
the tears he was too proud to shed in public. Safe 
in this refuge, he flung himself down on the hay 
and showed himself all child ; now sobbing as if 
his heart was broken, and now clenching his littie 
fists and beating the air in impotent passion. 

The solitude to which he was left showed that 
he had good cause for his grief. No one asked 
for him, no one sought him, who had lately been 
the most important person in the place. The loft 
grew dark, the windows changed to mere patches 
of grey in the midst of blackness. At any other 
time, and under any other circumstances, the child 
would have Veen afraid to remain therealone. But 
grief and indignation swallow up fear, and in the 
darkness he called on his dead father and mother, 
and felt them nearer than in the day. Young as 
he was, the child could remember a time when his 
absence for half an hour would have set the house 
by the ears, and started a dozen pairs of legs in 
search of him ; when loving voices, silent now for 
ever, would have cried his name through yard and 
paddock, and a score of servants, whom death and 
dearth had not yet scattered, would have rushed to 
gratify his smallest need. 

No wonder that at the thought of those days, 
and of the loving care and gentle hands which 
had guarded him from hour to hour, the solitary 
child crouching in the hay and darkness cried long 
and passionately. He knew little of the quarrel 
between King and Commons, and nothing of Laud 
or Strafford, Pym or Hampden, Ship-money or the 
New Model. But he could suffer. He was old 
enough to remember and feel, and compare past 
things with present ; and understanding that to- 
day his father’s house was passing into the hands 
of strangers, he experienced all the terror and 
anguish which a sense of homelessness combined 
with helplessness can inflict. Lonely and neglected 
he had been for some time now; but he had felt 
his loneliness little (comparatively speaking) until 
to-day. 

Agent Hoby had finished his supper. Stretching 
his legs before the empty hearth in the attitude of 
one who had done a day’s work, he was in the act of 
admonishing Gridley the butler on his duty to his 
new master, when he became aware of a slight 
movement in the direction of the door. The 
panelled walls of the parlour in which he sat 
swallowed up the light, and the candles stood in 
his way. He had to raise one above his head and 
peer below it before he could make out anything. 
When he did, and the face of the lad he had seen 
by the gate grew as it were out of the panel, his 
first feeling was one of alarm. He started and 
muttered an exclamation, thinking that he saw 
amiss ; and that either the October he had drunk 
was stronger than ordinary, or there was something 
uncanny in the house. When a second look, 
however, persuaded him that the boy was there in 
the flesh, he gave way to anger. 

“Gridley!” he said, knitting his brows, “ who is 
this, and how does he come to be here? Is he 
one of your brats, man?” 

“One of mine?” the butler answered stupidly. 
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“ Ay, one of yours! Or how comes he to be 
here?” the agent answered querulously, sitting 
forward with a hand on each arm of his chair, and 
frowning at the boy, who returned his gaze with 
interest. 

The butler looked at the lad as if he were con- 
sidering him in some new light, and hesitated 
before he answered. “It is the young master,” he 
said at last. 

“The young what?” the agent exclaimed, lean- 
ing still farther forward, and putting into the words 
as much surprise as possible. 

“It is the young master,” Gridley repeated 
sullenly. ‘And he is here in season, for I want 
to know what I am to do with him.” 

“Do you mean that he is a Patten?” Hoby 
muttered, staring at the lad as if he were be- 
witched. 

“To be sure,” Gridley answered, looking also at 
the boy. 

“But your master had only one son? Those 
were my instructions.” 

“Two,” said the butler. “ Master Francis—” 

“Who is with Duke Hamilton in Scotland, and 
if caught in arms in England will hang,” rejoined 
the agent, sternly. “ Well?” 

“ And this one.” 

Hoby glared at the boy as if he would eat him. 
To find that the estate, which he had considered 
free from embarrassing <laims, was burdened with 
a child, annoyed him beyond measure. The 
warrants under which he acted overrode, of course, 
all rights and all privileges ; in the eye of the law 
the boy before him had no more to do with the old 
house and the wide acres than the meanest peasant 
who had a hovel on the land. But the agent was 
a humane man, and in his way a just one; and 
though he had been well content to ignore the 
malignant young reprobate whom he had hitherto 
considered the only claimant, he was vexed to find 
there was another, more innocent and more help- 
less. 

“ He must have relations,” he said at last, after 
rubbing his closely cropped head with an air of 
much perplexity. “ He must go to them.” 

“He has none alive that I know of,” the butler 
answered stolidly. He was a high-shouldered, fat- 
faced man, with sly eyes. 

“There are no other Pattens?” quoth Hoby. 

“ Not so much as an old maid.” 

“Then he must go to his mother’s people.” 

“She was Cornish,” Gridley answered, with a 
slight grin. “Her family were out with Sir Ralph 
Hopton, and are now in Holland, I hear.” 

Repulsed on all sides, the agent rose from 
his chair. “ Well, bring him to me in the morning,” 
he said irritably, “and I will see what can be done. 
His matter can wait. For yourself, however, make 
up your mind, my man ; go or stay as you please. 
But if you stay it can only be upon my conditions. 
You understand that?” he added with some 
asperity. 

Gridley assented with a corresponding smack of 
sullenness in his tone, and taking the hint, bore 
off the boy to bed. Soon the few lights, which still 
shone in the great house that had so quietly 
changed masters, died out one by one ; until all lay 


black and silent, except one small room, low-ceiled, 
musty, and dark-panelled, which lay to the right of 
the hall, but a step or two below its level. This 
room was the butler’s pantry and sleeping-chamber 
The plate which had once glittered on its shelves, 
the silver flagons and Sheffield cups, the spice bowls 
and sugar-basins, were gone, devoted these five years 
past to the melting-pot and the Royal cause. The 
club and blunderbuss which should have guarded 
them remained, however, in their slings beside the 
bed ; along with some show of dingy pewter and 
dingier blackjacks, and as many empty bottles as 
served at once to litter the gloomy little dungeon 
and prove that the old squire’s cellar was not yet 
empty. 

In the midst of this disorder, and in no way 
incommoded by the close atmosphere of the room, 
which reeked of beer and stale liquors, the butler 
sat thinking far into the night. On the table beside 
him, which. had been cleared to make room for it, 
lay an open Bible ; but as he never consulted its 
pages or even looked towards it, we may assume 
that it lay there rather for show than use, and 
possibly had been arranged for the express purpose 
of catching the eye of Master Hoby should he 
push his inquiries as far as this apartment. 

Heedless or forgetful of it, Gridley now sat 
staring into vacancy, with a dark expression on his 
face. Now and again he bit his finger-nails as if 
some problem of more than ordinary importance 
occupied his thoughts. His aspect too was changed 
in sympathy with the dark hours of the night. Fear 
and anticipation, greed and cunning, peered from 
behind the mask of sly composure which he 
had worn in the parlour. He had now the air of 
a man who would and dared not, and then again 
who would not shrink at risks. At last he rose with 
his mind made up, and creeping to the door 
secured it. With a stealthy glance round, he next 
extinguished the light, plunging the room into 
darkness. After that he was still to be heard 
shuffling about for some time, but of his actions 
or the business on which he was bent nothing 
could be known for certain. Only once a rich 
ringing sound as of metal on metal surprised the 
silence, and hanging on the air—for an eternity 
as it seemed to his alarmed ear—died reluctantly 
in the hollows of the pewter flagons on the shelf. 
It was nothing, it was the merest tinkle, it could 
scarcely have awakened the suspicions of the 
most critical listener. But the man who made 
the sound and heard the sound was a coward with 
an evil conscience ; and for a full minute after the 
last echo had whispered itself away, he crouched 
on the floor, with the cold dew on his brow and his 
hand shaking. After that, silence. 

Little Jack Patten, awaking suddenly as the first 
glimmer of dawn entered his room, found the butler 
standing by his side. The boy would have cried 
out, not knowing him in the half light, but Gridley 
muttered his name, and enjoining silence with a 
finger on his lip, sat down on the pallet by the lad’s 
side. 

“ What is it?” Jack said, sitting up. The man’s 
cautious and apprehensive air, no less than the 
gloom which still filled the room and rendered 
objects indistinct, scared him. 
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“Hush !” the butler answered in a low voice, 
“and listen to me, Jack. I have been thinking 
about you. You know this house is not yours any 
longer. It will be shut up, and there will be none 
but Roundhead soldiers here, and the man below 
will be master. You don’t want to stay here and 
eat his bread?” 

The boy shook his head. But, even as he shook 
it, the tears rose to his eyes. For where was he 
to go? Yesterday’s events, his friendlessness and 
helplessness, recurred to his mind in a rush of bitter 
memories. 

“Would you like to come away with me ?” 
Gridley muttered, keenly watching the effect of his 
words. 

Jack peered at him doubtfully. The butler had 
not been so kind to him of late as to give this pro- 
posal an air of complete naturalness. The manner 
and the tone of it were strange even in the child’s 
judgment. “Where are you going?” he asked 
cautiously. 

“To my home,” said the butler, licking his lips, 
as if they were dry. 

“It is on the moors, is it not?” 

The butler nodded. 

* Above Pateley ?” 

“Tt is many a mile above Pateley—up, up, up ; 
ay, miles above it.” 

The child’s eyes glistened at that. The moors 
were his fairyland. He had passed many and many 
a happy hour in dreaming of the marvellous things 
which lay beyond the purple hills to westward ; the 
rugged broken line behind which the sun went 
down each day in a glory of crimson or orange. 
That line, he knew, was the beginning of the moors. 
The blue distance beyond it he had peopled with 
his own visions of giants and dwarfs, and witches 
and warlocks, and added besides all the tales which 
passed current in Pattenhall and the low country of 
doings iz ? moors. He knew the moor people kept 
to themselves and were wild and savage, inhabiting 
hills a mile high and valleys miles in depth ; and he 
longed to visit them and see these things for him- 
self. His eyes dried quickly as he listened to 
Gridley, and eagerly asked, “ Above Pateley?” which 
was the boundary of his known world, “ miles and 
miles above Pateley, Gridley ?” 

* Ay, up Skipton way.” 

“Ts that in the heart of the moors, Gridley ?” 

“There is no other heart,” the butler answered 
gruffly, “unless, maybe, it is Settle. And it is 
Settle side of Skipton.” 

“Are you going now?” the lad said im- 
pulsively, standing up straight in his bed, with his 
brown eyes staring and his fair cheeks glowing with 
anticipation and excitement. 

“This very minute.” 

“T’ll come with you! You will let me dress, 
Gridley ?” 

* Ay, dress quickly. We must be away before 
any one is awake.” 

“T’ll be quick !” Jack answered. 

He was too young to see anything strange in the 
hurry and secrecy of such a departure. The 
troubles of the times had made him familiar with 
abrupt comings and goings. He trembled, it is 
true, as he stole down the dark staircase on tiptoe 
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and clinging to the butler’s hand ; but it was with 
excitement, not fear. He felt no surprise at finding 
one of the great plough-horses standing saddled in 
its stall; nor did the size of the wallets which he 
saw behind the saddle arouse any doubt or sus- 
picion in his mind. Gridley’s haste to be gone, 
the trembling which seized the butler as they 
crossed the farmyard, the frequent glances he cast 
behind him until the road was fairly gained, seemed 
to the boy naturalenough. All Jack knew was that 
he was leaving his enemies behind him. They had 
killed his father and exiled his brother. Naturally 
he feared and hated them. He was too young to 
understand that he stood in no peril himself, but 
that on the contrary his proper disposal had caused 
Master Hoby the loss of at least an hour’s sleep. 

Before it was fairly light the fugitives were already 
a mile away. The boy rode behind Gridley, cling- 
ing to a strap passed round the latter’s waist ; and 
the two jogged along comfortably enough as far as 
the body was concerned, though it was evident that 
Gridley’s anxiety was little if at all allayed. They 
shunned the highway, and went by hedge paths and 
bridle-roads, which avoided houses and villages. 
When the sun rose the two were already five or six 
miles from Pattenhall, in a country new to the 
lad, though sufficiently like his own to whet his 
curiosity instead of satisfying it. 

“* How far are we from the moors, Gridley?” he 
asked as often as he dared, for the butler’s temper 
seemed uncertain. “Shall we be there to break- 
fast ?” 

“ Ay, we'll be there to breakfast,” was the usual 
answer. 

And presently, to the boy’s delight, the country 
began to trend upwards, the path grew steeper. 
The coppices and hedgerows, the clumps of elms 
and oaks and beeches, which had hidden the higher 
prospects from his eyes, and almost persuaded him 
that he was making no progress, began to grow 
more sparse ; until at last they failed altogether, 
and he saw before him a rising slope of marsh and 
moorland, swelling here and there into rocky ridges, 
between which the sycamores and ashes grew in 
stunted bunches. Above he raised his eyes to a 
heaven wider and more open than that to which 
he was accustomed ; while lark beyond lark, soaring 
each higher than the other, seemed striving which 
should celebrate most fitly the balmy air and 
warm sunshine which flooded all. 

“ Are these the moors, Gridley?” the boy askea 
with delight. 

“These, the moors?” the man answered, with 
the first smile he had allowed himself that morning. 
“You wait a bit, and you'll see !” 

His tone was not encouraging, but as he 
hastened to give the lad his breakfast and a drink 
of beer, Jack passed over the change of manner, 
and rocking himself from side to side, as far as the 
strap would let him, went merrily upwards, munch- 
ing as he rode. Over Pateley Bridge and Pateley 
moors they went, and upwards still to Bewerley 
Fell, whence they saw the Riding stretched like a 
picture behind them. Jack fancied, but that was 
impossible, that he could see the chimneys and the 
great oak at Pattenhall. Leaving Bewerley they 
skirted Hebdon Moor on the north side, rising here 
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so high that Jack could see nothing on either hand 
but horrid crags, and ridges of grey limestone and 
vast slopes of grey rock. Here, too, there was little 
turf and no heather, but only stone-crop and saxi- 
frages, with cruel quagmires and bogs in the hollows. 
The very sky seemed changed. It grew dark and 
overcast, and clouds and mist gathered round the 
travellers, hiding the path, yet disclosing from time 
to time the huge brow of Ingleborough or the flat 
head of Penighent. The wind moaned across the 
grey steeps, and a small rain began to fall and 
quickly wet them to the skin. 

The boy shuddered. “Are these the moors ?” 
he asked. 

“Ay, these are the moors!” his companion 
answered grimly. “And moorland weather. 
Yon’s the High Moors and Malham Tarn. Your 
eyes are young. Do you see a grey spot in the 
nook to the right, yonder, two miles away! That 
is Little Howe, and we are bound for it.” 

“Who lives there?” Jack answered, as he looked 
drearily over the desolate upland. 

“ My brother,” the butler answered, with a touch 
of ferocity in his tone. “Simon Gridley, he is 
called, and you will know him soon enough.” 


CHAPTER II.—MALHAM HIGH MOORS, 


TILL nearly an hour elapsed before the tired 
horse stopped at the door of the small grey 
dwelling which Gridley had pointed out. The 

house, a rough farmstead of four rooms, stood 
high in a nook of the moor, facing Ingleborough. 


A few yew-trees filled the narrowing dell behind 
it with black shadow ; a low wall of loose stones 
which joined one ridge to another formed a fold 


before it. The clatter of hoofs, as the horse 
climbed the rocky slope leading to the house, 
brought out a man and woman, who, leaning on 
this wall, watched the couple approach. 

The aspect of the man was stern, dry, and austere ; 
in a word, at one with the harsh and rugged scene 
in which he lived. His gloomy eyes and square 
jaw seemed signs of a character resolute, narrow, 
bigoted, and it might be cruel. At first sight the 
woman appeared a helpmeet well suited to him. 
Her narrow forehead and thin lips, her pinched 
nose and small blue eyes, seemed the reproduction 
in a feminine mould of his more massive features. 
Despite this, she constantly produced upon 
strangers a less favourable impression than he did ; 
and though this impression was rarely understood, 
it lingered long and faded slowly if at all. 

The aspect of the two as they stood side by side 
was so forbidding, that the child, faint with fatigue 
and disappointment, had hard work to repress his 
tears. Nor was the uneasiness confined to him only, 
for the butler’s voice, when he raised it to greet his 
kinsfolk, sounded unnatural. His words tumbled 
over one another, and he alighted with a fussiness 
which betrayed itself. 

On the other side the most absolute composure 
existed; so that presently the man’s fulsome words 
died on his lips. ‘ Why, brother,” he stammered, 
with something of a whine, “you are glad to see 
me?” 
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“ Tt may be, and again it may not be,” the other 
answered grimly. 

“How so?” Gridley asked, changing coun- 
tenance. 

“ Have you turned your back on the flesh-pots 
for good?” was the severe response. “ Have you 
come out of Egypt and away from its abomina- 
tions? For I will have no malignants here, nor 
those who eat their bread and grow fat on their 
vices? If you have left the tents of Kedar, then 
you are welcome here. But if not, pass on.” 

“T have left Pattenhall, if that is what you 
mean,” the younger brother answered sullenly. 

“ And its service?” 

“ Ay, and its service.” 

“Who is the lad you have with you?” Simon 
Gridley asked keenly. 

“ He isa Patten,” the butler answered reluctantly ; 
“ but he has neither house nor land, nor more in the 
world than the clothes he stands up in.” 

The answer took both the man and the woman 
by surprise. They stood gazing as with one 
accord at the boy, who, with his lips trembling, 
changed feet and shifted his eyes from one stern 
face to another. 

“T have heard something of that,” the elder Grid- 
ley said, with a stern smile. “He comes of a bad 
brood.” 

“ Nevertheless, you will not refuse him shelter,” 
his brother answered. “ He is a child, and I have 
nowhere else to take him.” 

“Why take him at all?” the Puritan snarled 
fiercely. “What have you to do with the children 
of transgression? Have you not sins enough of 
your own to answer for ?” 

The butler did not reply, and for a moment the 
boy’s fate seemed to hang in the balance. Then 
the woman spoke. “Bring him in,” she said 
harshly and suddenly. “It may be that he is a 
brand snatched from the burning.” 

She spoke vith authority, and her words seemed 
to be accepted as a final decision. Gridley pulled 
the child sharply by the arm, and, himself wearing 
a somewhat hangdog expression, led him across the 
fold and through the doorway, the others follow- 
ing. The scene outside, the leaden sky and grey 
moor and falling rain, had reduced the boy to the 
depth of misery ; the interior to which he was in- 
troduced did little to comfort him. The hearth 
was fireless, the stone floor bare and unstrewn. A 
couple of great chests, a chair and two stools, formed, 
with a table, a spinning-wheel, and a rude loom, 
the only furniture. The rafters displayed none of 
the plenty which Jack was accustomed to see in 
kitchens, for neither flitch nor puddings adorned 
them, but in the window-seat a gaunt elderly man 
with a long grey beard sat reading a large Bible. 
He looked up dreamily when the party entered, but 
said nothing, the rapt expression of his face seem- 
ing to show that he was virtually unconscious of 
their presence. 

“ Luke is the same as ever?” the butler said ina 
low voice to his sister-in-law. 

“ He has his visions, if that is what you mean,” 
she answered tartly. “Same as he ever had, and 
clearer of late. Set the child there. You are hun- 
gry, I dare say. Well, you'll have to wait. In an 
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hour it will be supper-time, and in an hour you will 
But you will get no Pattenhall 


have your supper. 
dainties here.” 

The elder Gridley went to the loom and began 
to work, while his brother, repressing a sigh of dis- 
content, sat down and gazed at the hearth, regret- 
ting already the step he had taken. Mistress Grid- 
ley looked fixedly and with compressed lips at the 
boy, who sat in the cold chimney corner, too much 
terrified to cry. The only sounds which broke the 
dreary stillness of the house were the rattling of the 
loom and the murmur of Luke Gridley’s voice, as 
his tongue followed the mechanical movement of 
his finger. 

Such was their reception ; the child, hungry and 
fear-stricken, thought with a bursting heart of the 
home he had left, of the friends and the very dogs 
of Pattenhall, its trees and sunshine, and warm 
kitchen. The grim silence of the room, the 
woman’s cruel eyes, the bareness and greyness, 
seemed to crush him with an iron hand, so that it 
was only by an effort, almost beyond his years, that 
he repressed a scream of passionate revolt. 

Nor did he suffer alone. The butler, despite the 
care with which he hid his feelings, was little more 
at home in his company. He had no longer any- 
thing in common with his kinsfolk. In his heart 
he cringed before their rugged natures as a guilty 
dog crouches before its master. But he had 
thoughts of his own and a purpose to serve ; and 
this enabled him to put a good face on the matter, 
or at least to endure with a wry smile. 

The scanty meal of cheese and oatmeal eaten, 
and Luke’s long extemporary prayer brought to an 
end, the strangers were taken to one of the two 
upper rooms. In five minutes the tired child was 
asleep ; not so his companion. Gridley, fatigued 
as he was, lay and watched the last glimmer of day- 
light die away, and then, when all the house was 
dark and quiet, he sat up and listened. His 
wallets lay on the floor beside him. He rose and 
crawled to them, and for a long time crouched on 
the boards by them, thinking. He wanted a hid- 
ing-place—before morning he must have a hiding- 
place ; but the scanty furniture of the room afforded 
none. This he had not anticipated, and the per- 
plexity into which it threw him was so largely 
mingled with fear, that he fancied the loud beating 
of his heart must attract attention even through 
the walls. After some minutes of misery he made 
up his mind, and rising from the floor crept to the 
door and opened it. All was so still in the house 
that he took fresh courage. He went back to his 
wallets, and drawing something from them stole on 
tiptoe down the stairs, each creaking board—and 
there were many—throwing him into a cold per- 
spiration. When a coward gives himself to wicked- 
ness, he pays dearly for his fancy. 

The staircase opened directly into the kitchen, 
where he stood awhile listening on the hearth. 
Luke, the preacher, slept in the back-room, and 
the door seemed to be ajar. Gridley felt his way 
through the darkness to it and softly closed it. 
Then he peered round him. Where could he hide 
what he had to hide? Memory, conjuring up the 
objects round him, suggested one place after an- 
other, but in each case he foresaw the possibility of 
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accident. The linen-chest? Mistress Gridley might 
take it into her head to inspect her store of linen. 
The under-part of the sink? She might be about 
to clean it. The dresser was out of the question. 
He decided at last on the oatmeal chest, and grop- 
ing his way to it found it, to his delight, unlocked and 
half full. The objects he had to hide were small ; 
he ran little risk, he thought, if he buried them near 
the bottom of the meal. 

After pausing again to listen and assure himself 
that he was not watched, he plunged his treasure 
deep in the soft meal. Then with trembling hands 
he drew the stuff over it, jealously smoothing and 
patting the surface in his fear lest daylight should 
disclose some signs of what he had been about. 
This done, and as he believed, effectually, he 
heaved a sigh of relief, and laid his hand on the 
lid of the chest to close it. At that moment a 
thin ray of light pierced the darkness in which he 
stood, and falling across the floor of the kitchen, 
chilled him to the heart. 

Even in his panic he had sufficient presence of 
mind to close the lid softly, but the act detained 
him so long that he had no chance of moving away 
from the chest ; and there Mistress Gridley found 
him when she entered, with her rushlight shaded, 
and her small eyes gleaming triumphantly behind it. 

“Ho! ho!” she said, in a whisper ; “I have 
caught a rat, have I?” 

“T was hungry,” he stammered, recoiling before 
her, “and came down to see if there was any por- 
ridge left.” 

“You lie!” she answered contemptuously, 
pointing to his hands as she spoke. They were 
covered with oatmeal. “I know you of old. You 
have been hiding something. Let me see what it 
is.” 

For a moment, despair giving him courage, he 
raised his hand as if he would have done her some 
injury ; but the woman’seyes cowed him. “ Hold 
the light, fool !” she said. ‘ Let me see what you 
have got here.” 

She rummaged an instant in the meal, and 
presently, with an abrupt exclamation, drew out 
something which glittered as she held it up. It 
was asmall gold cup. As she turned it to and fro, 
and the light which trembled in the man’s craven 
hands played quiveringly on the burnished surface 
of the metal, her eyes glistened with avarice. She 
drew a long breath. ‘It is gold!” she muttered 
wonderingly. 

The wretched Gridley murmured that it was. 

Glancing at him askance, and still clutching the 
cup as if she feared he might snatch it from her, 
she plunged her other hand into the meal, and drew 
out in quick succession a flagon and a small plate 
ofthe same precious metal. Such success, as one . 
came forth after the other, almost frightened her. 
She gazed at the spoils with all her greedy soul in her 
eyes. She had never handled such things before, 
and scarcely ever seen them, but with intuitive 
avarice she knew their value, and loved them, and 
clutched them to her breast. “ You stole them!” 
she hissed. “They are from some church. Tell 
me the truth.” 

“They have been hidden at the Hall—since 
before the Squire’s death,” he stammered. 
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She held them out again and looked lovingly at 
them. When she turned to him again, it was to 
wave him off. “Go!” she said fiercely, “ they 
are not yours. I shall take them. I shall give 


“ Your husband ?” he retorted desperately, moved 
to boldness and action by the imminence of the 
danger. “Your husband? He would call them 
the accursed thing, and grind them to powder and 
strew them on Malham Tarn. What would you 
gain by that ?” 

She scowled at him, knowing that what he said was 
true ; and so they stood a moment gazing breath- 
lessly at one another. Before he spoke again their 
eyes had made an unholy compact. “Let them 
remain here, and do you play fair,” he said slowly, 
“and I will give you the large one.” 

“T might take all,” she muttered jealously. 

“ No,” he snarled, showing his teeth ; “I should 
tell him.” 

Her eyes fell at that, so that it scarcely needed 
the slight shiver which passed over her to assure 
him that he had touched the right chord. Smooth 
and hypocritical, and, like all hypocrites, afraid of 
some one, she feared above all things her husband’s 
stern and pitiless code ; knowing that no offence 
could seem more heinous or less pardonable in his 
eyes than this dallying with the accursed thing, this 
sin of Achan. 

So the compact was made. The larger vessel 
was hidden at one end of the meal-tub, the two 
smaller vessels at the otherend. Each accomplice 
showed the same reluctance to trust the other, the 


same unwillingness to take leave of the spoil ; but 
at last the chest was closed, and the two prepared 


to retiree Then a thought seemed to strike 
Mistress Gridley. ‘Why have you brought that 
brat here?” she whispered, as they prepared to 
mount the stairs. ‘ Don’t talk to me of gratitude, 
man! Tell me the truth.” 

He shifted his feet, and would have fenced with 
her, but she knew him, and he gave way. “Times 
may change,” he said. “The land and the house 
may come back. Then it will be well to know where 
the lad is.” 

“Umph !” she said. “I see.” 

Perhaps her knowledge of the butler’s plan 
prevented her being actively cruel to the child. 
On the other hand, neither she nor any one gave 
him a word or look of kindness. He had no 
place among them. Luke was wrapt in visions. 
Simon was too sternly self-contained, too completely 
under the mastery of his cold and ascetic faith, to 
give thought or word to the boy. The other two 
had the meal chest to guard and each other to 
watch. 

He was left to feel the full influence of the grey 
moorland life. The dismal stillness of the house, 
the lengthy prayers and repellent faces, drove him 
out of doors; the silence and solitude of the 
fells, which even in sunshine, when the peewits 
screamed and flew in circles, and the sky was blue 
above, were dreary and lonesome, scared him back 
to the house. Once a week the family went four 
miles to a meeting-house, where Luke Gridley and 
a Bradford weaver preached by turns. But this 
was the only brez‘ in his life, if a break it could 


be called. In Simon’s creed boyhood and youth 
held no place. 

Rumours of trouble and war, moreover, diverted 
from the child some of the attention which the 
elder people might otherwise have paid him. Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale’s riders, scouting in front of 
the army which Duke Hamilton had raised in Scot- 
land, were reported to be no farther off than Ap- 
pleby. Any day they might descend on Settle, or 
a handful of them pass the farmstead, and levy con- 
tributions in the old high-handed Royalist fashion. 
Simon and Luke, wearing grimmer faces than usual, 
cleaned their pikes, and got out the old buff- 
coats which had lain by since Naseby, and held long 
conferences with their friends at Settle. The boy, 
aimless and without companions, acquired a habit 
of wandering in and out during these preparations, 
and more than once his pale face and dwarfish 
form appearing suddenly in their midst gave Luke 
Gridley, who was apt to weave what he saw into 
the unsubstantial texture of his dreams, a start 
beyond the ordinary. 

“Who is that child?” he said one day, looking 
after him with a troubled face. “ There used to 
be no child here.” 

“The child?” Simon exclaimed, glancing at 
him impatiently. “ What has the child to do with 
us? Let it be.” 

“Let it be?” said the other, softly. “ Ay, fora 
season. For a season. Yet remember that it is 
written, ‘A child shall discover the matter.’” 

“Tush!” Simon answered angrily. “This is 
folly. Isn’t it written also, resist the devil, and he 
will fly from you !” 

“ Ay, the devil—and his angels,” Luke repeated 
gently. 

Simon shrugged his shoulders. Nevertheless he 
too, when he next met the lad wandering aimlessly 
about, looked at him with new eyes. ‘Though he 
was subject to no active delusions himself, he had 
a strong and superstitious respect for his brother’s 
fantasies. He began to watch the boy about, and 
surprising him one day in a solitary place in the act 
of forming patterns on the turf with stones, noted 
with a feeling of dread that these took the shape 
of a circle and a triangle, with other cabalistic, 
figures as odd as they were unfamiliar. He would 
not at another time have given such a trifle a 
second thought. But we see things through the 
glasses of our own prepossessions. The morose 
and rugged fanatic, who feared no odds, and whom 
no persecution could bend, looked askance at the 
child playing unconsciously before him, looked 
dubiously at the grey moor strewn with mono- 
liths, and finally with a shiver turned and walked 
homewards. 


CHAPTER III.—LANGDALE’S HORSE. 


T was well he did so, for the fiery cross had 
chosen that moment to arrive ; Simon found 
his household waiting for him at the foldgate, 

and with them a red-faced man from Settle, who 
had ridden across the fells with the news that Lang- 
dale’s people were harrying the place. Before the 
messenger had had time to come to details, the 
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Puritan was himself again. The light of battle 
gleamed in his sober eyes, his face grew hard as 
his native rock. Knowing that he was looked for 
with anxiety, and that at the rendezvous few would 
be more welcome, he lost not a moment, but quickly, 
yet without hurry, fetched his pike and coat, girt on 
his pistols, and filled his bandoliers. Luke, who 
had had some minutes the start of him, and whose 
eyes burned with a sombre enthusiasm, showed 
himself equally forward. When the two stood 
ready at the gate, then, and then only, they dis- 
covered that the third brother had no intention 
of accompanying them. He stood back on the 
inner side of the wall with a frown on his pale face, 
his attitude a curious mixture of shrinking and 
resolution. 

“Come, man, be quick!” Simon cried sharply. 
“What are you waiting for?” 

“T’m not coming, Simon,” was the reply. 

“ Not coming ?” 

‘Some one must stay and take care of the place,” 
the butler answered, wiping his forehead. “I'll 
stay. Your wife will need some one.” 

“Fool! what can one man do here?” the Puri- 
tan retorted fiercely. ‘‘Come,I say. This is no 
time for loitering when the work calls us.” 

Gridley shook his head and moistened his lips 
with his tongue. “I’m not a fighting man,” he 
muttered feebly. 

For a moment the elder brother glared at him, 
as though he were minded to cross the fence and 
strike him down. Fortunately, however, Simon 
found a vent for his passion as effectual and more 
characteristic. “If you do not fight, you do not 
eat,” he said coldly. “At any rate in my house. 
Mistress,” he continued to his wife, “see that my 
orders are obeyed. Give that craven neither bit 
nor sup until I come again. If he will not fight he 
shall not feed !” 

And with that he went. 

When little Jack came back to the house an hour 
later, and crept shyly into the kitchen, as his manner 
was, he found it empty. The light was beginning 
to wane, and the coming evening already filled the 
corners of the gaunt, silent room, in which not even 
a clock ticked, with shadows. The boy stood 
awhile, looking about him and listening in the still- 
ness for any movement in the inner room, or on the 
floor above. Hearing none, he went outside in a 
kind of panic; but there too he found no one. 
Still, the light gave him courage to re-enter and 
mount the stairs. He called “Gridley!” again 
and again, but no one answered. He tried Luke’s 
room ; it was empty. On this the lad was about 
to fly out again in a worse panic than before—for 
the loneliness of the house might have appalled an 
older heart than his—when the sound of footsteps 
relieved his fears. He stole to the window, and 
saw the butler and Mistress Gridley come round 
the corner of the house, the former carrying a spade 
on his shoulder. 

Jack wondered timidly what they had been about 
with the spade, and where Simon and Luke were ; 
but naturally he got no explanation, and was glad 
to escape from the grim looks with which they 
greeted him. It was time for the evening meal, 
and the woman set it on, and gave him his share 


as usual. The butler, however, he saw with sur- 
prise took no part in it, but sat at a distance with 
a scowl on his face, and neither ate nor drank. On 
the other hand, Mistress Gridley ate more than 
usual. Indeed, he had never seen her in better 
appetite or spirits. She rallied her companion, 
too, on his abstinence so pleasantly and with so 
much good-temper, that the child was quite carried 
away by her humour, and went to bed in better 
spirits than had been his since the beginning of 
his life at Malham. 

In the morning it was the same, with the ex- 
ception that Gridley looked strangely pale about 
the cheeks. Again he took no share of the meal, 
but in the middle of breakfast he came up to the 
table in an odd, violent fashion, falling back only 
when Mistress Gridley snatched up a knife, and 
made a playful thrust at him. She laughed at the 
same time, but the laugh was not musical, and the 
child, detecting a false note in it, grew puzzled. 
Even for him the scene had lost its humour. The 
man’s face, as he retired cowed and baffled to the 
window seat, where the side light brought out all 
that was most repulsive in his craven features, told 
a tale there was no mistaking. The child stayed 
awhile, fascinated by the spectacle, and saw the 
woman take her seat on the meal-chest and spin, 
smiling and patient, while Gridley gnawed his nails 
and devoured her with his eyes. But the longer 
he watched the more frightened he grew ; and at 
last he broke the spell with an effort, and fled to 
the purer air outside. 

He was wise, for the morn was-at its best. It 
was the most perfect morning of the year. Ingle- 
borough had no cap on, Penighent stood up hard 
and shzrp against the blue sky. The summer sun- 
shine, unrelieved by a single cloud or so much 
as a wreath of mist, fell hotly on the open moor, 
where the larks sang and the bees hummed, and 
the boy’s heart rose in sympathy with the life 
about him. Feeling an unwonted lightness and 
cheerfulness, he started to climb the fell at the 
back of the house, following the right bank of the 
hollow in which the yew-trees grew. This hollow, 
as it rose to a level with the upper moor, spent it- 
self in a dozen fissures, which, radiating in every 
direction, drained the moss. Some were three or 
four feet deep, some ten or twelve, with steep and 
everhanging edges. 

Presently the boy found his progress barred by 
one of these, and peeping into its shadowy depths, 
which a little to his left melted into the gloom of 
the yew-trees, grew timid and stopped, sitting 
down and looking back the way he had come, to 
gain courage. For a while his eyes dwelt idly 
on the sunny slope. Then on a sudden he saw a 
sight which he remembered all his life. 

A quarter of a mile below the house, a road 
crossed the moor. On this a solitary horseman 
had just appeared, urging a piebald horse to a 
tired trot, while continually looking back the way he 
hadcome. The boy had scarcely remarked him 
and the strange colour of his steed, when a second 
rider came into sight over the brow, with a man 
running by his side and clinging to his stirrup- 
leather. To him succeeded two more horsemen, 
trotting abreast and spurring furiously; and then 
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while the lad wondered what it all meant, and who 
these people were, a single footman topped the 
brow, and after running a score of paces—but not 
in the direction the others had taken —flung him- 
self down on his face among the bracken. 

He had scarcely executed this manceuvre, when 
a party of six men, three mounted—the boy could 
see them rising and falling briskly in their stirrups 
—and three running beside them, appeared above 
the ridge, and quickening their pace followed with 
a loud cry on the others’ heels. The cry seemed 
to spur on the fugitives—such he now saw the first 
party to be—to fresh exertions, but despite this, 
the two horsemen who brought up the rear were 
quickly overtaken by the six. The lad saw a tiny 
flash and heard a faint report. One of the two 
threw up his arms and fell backwards. The other 
made as if he would have turned his horse to meet 
his pursuers ; but it shied and carried him across 
the moor. Two of the six rode after him, one on 


steps, but not, as they had gone, ina body. They 
were now beating the moor backwards in a long 
line, each man a score of paces from his neigh- 
bour. The lad, after watching them a moment, 
had wit enough to understand what they were do- 
ing, and from his elevated position could see also 
their quarry, who had lost no time in removing 
himself from the spot where he had first thrown 
himself down in the fern. He was half way up the 
fell now, on a level with the farm, and a hundred 
paces above the uppermost of his enemies. Appa- 
rently he was satisfied with his position, or despaired 
of bettering it, for he lay still, though the searchers 
drew each moment nearer. 

Jack could see their flushed cheeks and stream- 
ing brows as they toiled along in the sunshine, 
probing the fern with pikes and going sometimes 
many yards out of the way to inspect a likely bush. 
He felt his heart stand still when they halted 
opposite the man’s lair and seemed to suspect some- 














THE LAD SAW A TINY FLASH AND HEARD A FAINT REPORT. 


either side, and the lad saw the flash of their blades 
in the sunshine as they rained cuts on his head 
and shoulders—which the poor wretch vainly strove 
to shield by raising his arms—till he too sank down, 
and the two turned back to their comrades, who 
were still following after the three who survived. 

The boy, sick and shuddering, and utterly un- 
manned by the sight he had seen, hid his eyes ; 
and for a time saw no more. His very heart 
melted within him for terror and for pity. Sweating 
all over, he rolled himself into a little hollow be- 
side him where the ground sank, and lay there 
trembling. By-and-by he hearda scream, and then 
another, and each time he drew in his breath and 
closed his eyes. Then silence fell again upon the 
moor. The bees hummed round him. A peewit 
screamed and wheeled above his head. 

He plucked up heart after a while to peep fear- 
fully over the edge of the little basin in which he 
lay, and saw that the six men were retracing their 


thing ; and again he felt it race on as if it would 
choke him, when they passed by unnoticing, and 
began to quarter the ground towards the farm. 
Their backs were scarcely turned before the man, 
whose conduct from the first had proved him a 
hardy and resolute fellow, moved again, and crawl- 
ing stealthily on his stomach, as the ground af- 
forded him shelter, began to make his way up the 
hill. The lad, lying still and fascinated, watched 
him ; foreseeing that the fugitive’s course must bring 
him, if pursued, to the hollow in which he lay, yet 
unable to move or escape. It seemed an age be- 
fore the man reached the mound, and wriggling 
himself up its least exposed side, pushed his head 
cautiously over the rim, and met the boy’s eyes. 
Both started violently ; but whereas Jack saw be- 
fore him only a swollen, blood-stained face, white 
and haggard with fatigue, and half disguised by a 
kerchief which covered the man’s brow and came 
down to his eyes, the man saw more—much more. 
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“Jack !’ he muttered, the instinct of caution 
remaining with him even in his great astonishment. 
“Jack! Why, don’t you know me, lad? It is I, 
Frank.” 

“ Frank ?” 

“Ay, Frank! You know me now.” 

The boy did know him then, more by his voice 
than his face ; and broke into a passion of weeping, 
holding out his hands and murmuring incoherent 
words. The fugitive whom chance had brought to 
his feet was his brother ! the brother whom he had 
not seen for more than a year, of whose misfortunes 
and misdeeds he had dimly heard, the brother whom 
he had mourned as dead ! 

Twelve months of hardship and danger and 
rough companionship had changed Frank Patten 
much, inwardly as well as outwardly ; but they had 
not sapped the family tie nor closed his heart 
against such a meeting as this. He crept into the 
hollow beside the child with every nobler feeling 
in his nature aroused, and with one eye on the 
moor below and one on him strove to comfort 
him. 

Courage is contagious. The elder brother 
possessed it in a peculiar degree, uniting the 
daring of youth to the hardihood and resource 
which as a rule come only of long experience ; and 
Jack was not slow to feel his influence. The boy 
quickly stilled his sobs and dried his tears. In 
such crises resolutions are formed rapidly, the im- 
pulse to help is instinctive. In a few moments he 
was back in the old place, watching the moor ; 
while Frank, whose bandaged head was so much 
more likely to catch the eye and attract attention, 
lay resting in the lap of the hollow. 

“ Do you see them now ?” Frank asked presently, 
when he had somewhat recovered his breath and 
strength. 

“They are standing in front of the farm,” Jack 
answered. ‘“ Now they are beating the ground 
towards the farther brow.” 

Frank nodded. “They think I must have 
doubled back,” he said coolly. ‘It was a narrow 
squeak, but I am all right as it is, if I can get three 
things.” 

“What are they, Frank?” Jack asked timidly, 
gazing with awe and admiration at the ragged, 
blood-stained, sinewy figure beside him. 

“Water, food, and a hiding place,” his brother 
answered tersely ; “but first, water. The sun has 
burned me to a cinder, and I am parched with 
thirst. I little thought when I rode gaily into 
Settle yester-even that this would come of it. But 
the game is not fought out yet.” 

“ Have they not beaten you?” Jack ventured to 
ask. 

“Not a bit of it!” his brother answered with a 
reckless laugh. ‘Twas only an affair of outposts, 
lad. Ina week, Duke Hamilton will be at Pres- 
ton with thirty thousand gallant fellows at his back. 
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It will not be a handful of disbanded troopers 
will scatter it. But I thirst, Jack, I thirst.” 

Jack slid back into the hollow and sprang to his 
feet. ‘ There is aspring at the back of the house,” 
he said eagerly. “I can go to it through the yew- 
trees, Frank, and be back in five minutes, or ten at 
most. But I have nothing to carry the water in, 
and the pitcher is kept in the house.” 

In a trice Frank pulled off one of his long boots, 
“Take that,” he said. “It is as nearly water- 
tight as awl and needle and good leather can make 
it. Many a man has used a worse blackjack, 
But can you go and return unseen, lad ?” 

“Trust me,” said Jack, bravely, taking up the 
boot. ‘“ You shall see.” 

He had just bethought him of the fissure in the 
moss which had seta limit to his explorations. It 
ran athwart the slope a few paces behind the hol- 
low in which he lay, and seemed to promise safe 
and secret access through the yew coppice to the 
rear of the house where the well was. Nodding 
confidently to his brother, he crawled back to the 
rift ; then dropping into it where it grew shallow, 
a little to the right, he turned down it and followed 
it until it presently opened into the dell in which 
the yew-trees grew. Their cool shadow no longer 
terrified him, for he was thinking of another, and 
had a purpose ; two things which form the best of 
armour against empty fears. Carrying the boot 
with caution, so that it might not be seen easily or 
at once were he surprised, he plunged into the 
gloom under the trees, and creeping along, presently 
reached the spring, which lay a few paces only from 
the back of the house. 

It was clear of the trees, and here he had to ven- 
ture something. He waited and listened, and pre- 
sently heard Mistress Gridley’s voice. She was on 
the farther side of the house talking to some of the 
Puritan troopers, who had dismounted at the wall 
of the fold, and were discussing their victory. 
Taking his courage in his hand the boy advanced 
to the spring, and dipping the boot, staggered back 
with it into the shelter of the trees, where he lay a 
moment under cover to assure himself that he had 
not been observed. Quickly satisfied on this point, 
and the more quickly as he discovered that the 
boot leaked a little, he lost no more time, but 
hastening back the way he had come, in three or 
four minutes reached the surface of the moor, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing his brother plunge 
his burning face into the boot and quench his thirst 
with water of his providing. 

Never had the boy known so proud a moment. 
It was an epoch in his life. He was athirst himself, 
his lips were parched and his mouth was burning, 
but he would have suffered a hundred times as much 
before he would have taken a drop. He looked on, 
glowing with happiness: fear and weakness, heat 
and thirst all forgotten. For he had done a man’s 
deed. 
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THE BLACK 


COUNTRY. 


I.—ITS DIALECT COMPARED WITH CHAUCERIAN ENGLISH. 


T is, perhaps, impossible now to discover who 
first gave to the busy district of South 
Staffordshire the epithet “black.” Whoever 

he was, we may be quite sure he had no concep- 
tion of the immortality of the rough and ready cog- 
nomen so bestowed upon it ; and if a native, he must 
often have regretted the invention as he recognised 
how eagerly it was seized upon by outsiders and 
used as a term of reproach. 

“Give a dog a bad name,” says the proverb, 
“and you may as well hang him.” And certainly 
in the case of the Black Country, its name has 
been sufficient to give it a reputation for all that is 
gloomy and repulsive. In the imaginations of those 
who have never visited the district, its scenery is 
regarded as a mere blur of blacks and greys, only 
rendered visible by the fitful glare of its awful fur- 
nace-fires. 

Many years ago, when Her Majesty visited Wol- 
verhampton, one of the illustrated papers gave a 
full-page picture supposed to represent a scene in 
the Black Country ; but it did more credit to the 
artist’s imagination than to his fidelity as a draughts- 
man, for he had crowded into his picture about 
twice the number of smoking chimneys it would be 
possible to get in perspective in any part of the 
district. 

By those who have never enjoyed the bluff but 
hearty hospitality of the Black Country, its inhabi- 
tants are assumed to be dirty, ignorant, half-civi- 
lised, and uniformly addicted to brutal pastimes and 
gross indulgence. “ Punch,” for example, repre- 
sents one denizen of the murky region saying to 
another, “ Ay, Bill, ’ere’s a stranger. Let’s ’eave 
arfa brick at him.” The other comic papers, of 
course, follow suit, and the daily press eagerly gives 
currency to the most absurd and far-fetched stories 
invented to show the ignorance or stupidity of the 
natives, while the preconceived idea of the low 
state of morality in the district prompts the editors 
to a frequent use of such headlines as “ Brutality 
in the Black Country,” “ Black Country Morals,” 
&c., &e. 

{t is no wonder then, that by those who know 
nothing about it, and who for that very reason feel 
all the more competent to dogmatise thereon, the 
Black Country dialect is supposed to be almost un- 
intelligible, and incapable of expressing any but the 
most elementary ideas. To such the heading of 
this article will come with something of a surprise, 
and it is to be hoped their interest may be excited 
sufficiently to ensure their careful perusal of what 
follows. 

The odium cast on everything and everybody 
belonging to the Black Country has doubtless had 
a tendency to discourage the use of its dialect out- 
side the immediate locality. Even at home there 
has been for the last thirty years a growing disposi- 
tion to eliminate from everyday speech the rugged 
vigour of the uative vernacular. And now that the 


Board Schools are spread over the district, it seems 
likely that the next generation may be effectually 
purged of the forceful dialect once so common. 

Another reason for the unpopularity of the dialect 
in comparison with those, for instance, further 
north, is to be found in the fact that the district 
has produced few native authors, and nearly all of 
these have been of the educated class who eschew 
the accent of the vulgar. And so, while the dialects 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Somerset, 
and Scotland have been made known all over the 
world, and immortalised in verse and story, the 
South Staffordshire dialect seemed doomed to die 
out unknown, unhonoured, and unsung. 

The present writer, though familiar with its every 
tone and idiom, was for many years entirely igno- 
rant that the loved language of his childhood had 
any claims to consideration beyond the pathetic 
association cherished by a fond memory. And he 
would probably have been content to leave behind, 
as his only tribute to its memory, a few specimens 
of its unpolished vigour, but for a remark that met 
his eye in print, to the effect that “The purest 
English is spoken in the Midland counties.” This 
verdict, so flattering to the present writer’s local 
patriotism, suggested a study of the causes for this 
survival. 

The research thus initiated happening to coincide 
with a perusal of the “Canterbury Tales,” in an 
edition retaining much of the archaic form of the 
original, disclosed the familiar old dialect in an 
altogether new aspect. The broad pronunciation, 
the quaint terminal forms, and the odd constructions, 
instead of being, as was too readily assumed, arbi- 
trary corruptions of a more correct and polished 
style, proved to be really survivals of the elegant 
English of the court of Edward 11. Some thousands 
of instances presented themselves of undreamt-of 
coincidences and resemblances between Chaucer’s 
English and the vulgar tongue freely spoken thirty 
years ago on the pit banks and in the forges of 
South Staffordshire. Indeed, it may be safely as- 
serted that, with the really obsolete words translated, 
a page of Chaucer would be more thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by a group of Black 
Country miners than by any other uneducated 
listeners. 

For instance, nothing in the Black Country dia- 
lect sooner strikes a stranger than thecustom of add- 
ing the syllable “en” to the singular present tense 
of a verb to indicate the plural ; as—“we callen ” for 
“we call;” “they knowen” for “they know.” 
But this is, of course, exactly how Chaucer formed 
his plural present, and in the “Tales” alone nearly 
six hundred instances occur of verbs so formed— 
indeed, scarcely an exception can be found. On the 
same principle his plural past is formed by adding, 
“en” to the past singular ; as “ we answerden ” for 
“we answered ;” “they tolden” for “they told.” 
Of this formation the record of the famous pilgrim- 
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age affords over a hundred examples. And though 
not nearly so commonly used to-day as it was 
forty years ago, the same form of plural past is still 
frequently heard when some old gossip is relating 
stories of long ago. 

As regards pronunciation, it is surprising to find 
in how many instances the broad vowel sounds, 
which so readily stamp with vulgarity the lips that 
utter them, are actual counterparts of the everyday 
language with which the King’s Controller of the 
Customs was familiar some five centuries ago. 

But before adducing any further comparison 
between the English of Chaucer’s time and that of 
modern colliers and nailers, let us take a brief 
glance at some of the chief characteristics of the 
latter. And as the most essential parts of a lan- 
guage have to do with the auxiliary verbs, let us 
see how they are formed in the local dialect. 


To BE. 
Present Tense. 
Plural. 
We bin or we’m 
Yo’ bin or yo’m 
They bin or they’m 


Singular. 
I bin (I am) 
Thee bist 
He or her is 
Fast Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 
I was We won 
Thee wast Yo’ won 
He or her was They won 
To Do. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 
I du We don 
Thee dost Yo’ don 
He or her does They don 
Past Tense. 
Plural. 
We diden 
Yo’ diden 
They diden 


Singular. 
I did 
Thee didst 
He or her did 


To HAVE. 
Present Tense. 
Plural. 
We han or We’n 
Yo han or Yo’n 
They han or They’n 


Singular. 
I have 
Thee hast 
He or her has 


Past Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 


had We hadden 
Thee hadst Yo’ hadden 
He or her had They hadden 


SHALL oR WILL. 
Present Tense. 
Plural. 
We shon or wun 
Yo’ shon or wun 
They shon or wun 


Singular. 
I sholl or wull 
Thee sholt or wut 
He or her sholl or wull 


Past Tense. 
5 Plural. 
We shoulden or woulden 


Yo’ shoulden or woulden 
They shoulden or woulden 


Singular. 
I should or would 
Thee shouldst or wouldst 
He or her should or would 


May. 
Present Tense. 

Plural. 
We might 
Yo’ might 
They might 


Singular. 

I might 

Thee mightst 

He or her might 

Fast Tense. 

Plural. 

We mote 
Yo’ mote 
They mote 


Singular. 
I mote 
Thee mot’st 
He or her mote 


CAN. 


Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 
con We con 
Thee cost Yo’ con 
He or her con They con 


Past Tense. 
Plural. 
We could 
Yo’ could 
They could 


Singular. 
I could 
Thee couldst 
He or her could 


The most obvious peculiarity in the above verb- 
forms is the uniform use of “thee” and “her” 
as nominative, instead of “thou” and “she.” 
“ Thou” is never heard in the Black Country ex- 
cept when it occurs in readings from the Scriptures. 

It will also be noticed there are two forms of 
present tense plural in the verbs “to be” and “to 
have.” ‘The first is the emphatic or assertive form, 
while the second “ We’m” or “ They’n” is em- 
ployed when required as an auxiliary only. 

“ Bin,” the present tense of “ to be,” is of course 
a contraction of “ be-en,” formed according to the 
rule already referred to, and which we retain in 
the modern past participle “ been,” invariably pro- 
nounced “ bin” in our dialect. “ Bist” is again a 
shorter form of “ be-est,” the natural termination 
for the second person singular. And “han,” the 
plural present of “have,” is a contraction of 
“haven.” Of the word “bin” or “ben,” two 
hundred and fifty examples occur in Chaucer, and 
of “ han” nearly two hundred. 

Another peculiarity of construction is shown in 
the negative forms of the auxiliary verbs, as, for 
example : 


To Do (Negatively). 
Present Tense.—Singular. 
I don’t, or do’t, or do’ 


Thee dosn’t, or dosna’ 
He or her don’t, or do’t, or do’ 


Past Tense.—Singular. 


I dain’t, dai’t, or dai’ 
Thee disn’t, or disna’ 
He or her dain’t, or dai’t, or dai’ 


It will be observed that the negative has in this 
example three variations in the first and third 
person. The first form is generally the same as is 
employed colloquially in most parts of England, 
and regularly used in the Black Country by those 
who desire to avoid the suspicion of vulgarity. 
Another is formed by the elision of the middle 
sounds ; while the last retains only the first syllable. 
This much contracted form is a veritable “ stone 
of stumbling” to inexperienced readers of the 
dialect, as they often fail to discriminate between 
the affirmative and negative forms in the case of 
the verb “to do,” as thus. “I do” (pronounced 
“ du”) is affirmative ; while “I do’” (pronounced 
“ doh ”) is direct negative. 

And this naturally leads us to the question of 
pronunciation. Its chief characteristic is a general 
preference for open vowel sounds, a tendency in 
which it follows its original Saxon. The short 
sound of “u,” asin “ but,” is scarcely ever heard ; 
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“butter” becomes “ booter,” “come” is changed 
to “ coome,” and “ home” not only lengthens, but 
gets a “w” in front, as “ whoom.” “Go,” “so,” 
and “toe” get the same sound as “shoe,” being 
drawn out to “goo,” “soo,” “too,” and “whole” 
becomes “hool.” While “more,” “sore,” “door” 
are so lengthened as to make two syllables, thus— 
“ moo-er,” “soo-er,” “ doo-er.” 

But while as a general rule vowels are broadened 
in South Staffordshire, there are some instances in 
which an open sound becomes shortened. For 
instance, “take” becomes “ tak,” or, if the speaker 
has pretensions to refinement, “tek”; “least” 
becomes “lest,” and “a great deal” “a great 
del.” The long vowel sound in “father” gets 
a peculiar inflection, which almost defies even 
phonotypy to represent. It is not pronounced 
“fayther,” as most people suppose. The nearest 
approach to the sound is attained by pronouncing 
the first syllable like the “ fai” in the word “ fair.” 
The first syllable of “water” is similarly sounded. 

Another peculiarity of pronunciation is the 
change of the vowel “a” to “o” in words ending 
with “and.” Thus, “brand,” “hand,” “land,” 
“sand,” “strand,” “understand,” etc., become 
“brond,” “hond,” “lond,” etc. This is another 
survival of ancient English, as two hundred and 
forty instances in Chaucer sufficiently prove. The 
same change of sound occurs in the words “ sat,” 
“rat,” which are pronounced “sot,” “rot.” The 
very opposite change is found in “shop,” “ strop,” 
“drop,” “crop,” etc., which are sounded “shap,” 
“strap,” “ drap,” etc. 

Though the dialect is generally characterised by 
open vowel sounds and vigorous energy, there are 
a few cases where it is corrupted by indolence. 
For instance, “nests,” “ wrists,” “chests,” and such- 
like words are pronounced “ nesses,” “ wrisses,” 
“chesses,” etc.; and the unaccented vowels in 
“window,” “elbow,” “ piano,” “Anna,” get a final 
“er,” as “ winder,” “elber,” “ Anner,” etc. 

Other pronunciations, common alike to Chaucer’s 

time and to the Black Country of our own day, 
are “afeard” for “afraid,” “axe,” “axing” for 
“ask,” etc. (nearly fifty Chaucerian examples), 
“diamants” for “diamonds,” “eyther” for “either,” 
“fer” for “ far,” “loff” for “laugh,” “sike” for 
“sigh” (fourteen times), “wol” and “wolt” for 
“will” and “wilt” (five hundred times), “ wound” 
to rhyme with “round,” “sword” is pronounced, as 
by analogy it should, to rhyme with “word,” 
“wrestle” changes to “ rassel” ; and where Chaucer 
uses “swiche” for “such,” his Staffordshire de- 
scendant uniformly says “ sich.” 
_ And, strange to say, while the vulgar Black 
Country tongue would pronounce “break” “braik,” 
and merely shorten “broad” into “ brod,” the 
more genteel will say, as Chaucer did, “‘ breek ” and 
“brode.” And people who in ordinary conversa- 
tion pronounce “ would,” “could,” and “should,” 
in the correct modern fashion, will, when slowly 
reading their Bibles, unconsciously imitate the pro- 
nunciation of Chaucer by sounding the “1” in 
these words. In the words “sea,” “ pea,” “ tea,” 
the pronunciation follows a well-established rule 
observed by Chaucer in similar words, and becomes 
“ pay,” “ tay,” “ say.” 


Then our local dialect retains a number of noun 
plurals, formed, as in Chaucer, by adding “en” to 
the singular. For instance, you may hear a collier’s 
wife complaining that “ the dust from the ashen at 
the back o’ these housen comes dreadful bad for 
sore eyen.” And just as Chaucer uses “ fleen” as 
plural for the little tormentors of delicate human 
epidermis, the Black Country mother may be 
heard to declare that her “ babby has been peffled 
all o’er wi’ flen.” 

We find, too, frequent instances of past tenses 
formed on Chaucerian models, as “glode” for 
“ glided,” “raught” for “reached,” (formed exactly 
like “ taught ”), “ halpe” or “ holpe” for “ helped,” 
“mote” for “might,” “shope” for “shaped,” 
“wep ” for “ wept,” “ cropen” (plural) for “crept,” 
“laft” for “left,” and many others. 

The Black Country dialect, moreover, retains a 
great number of old words which have now almost 
vanished from polite English. Thus we have the 
verb “egg,” which still means, as in Chaucer, to 
urge or goad on. “Glede,” which Chaucer often 
uses, is still the familiar name for a glowing ember. 
“ Lig ” is still employed for “lie,” in the sense both 
of recumbency and of falsehood, and it is quite 
common to hear a schoolboy accuse his deceitful 
playmate of being a “ligger.” “Lever” is a 
common Chaucerian derivative from the word 
“lief,” denoting preference; and the modern 
collier is continually saying he “ would liever play 
than work for less money.” “Slither,” again, is 
commonly used for “slide,” both noun and verb. 
“Wench” is employed in its old proper sense, 
without any suggestion of contempt—indeed, it is 
a favourite term of endearment, applied alike to 
the baby girl and to the faithful old wife. “Stent” 
is a frequent name for a set task. “ To rate” 
means, as in Chaucer, not to levy a local tax, but 
to upbraid. “ Mun,” the local form of “ must,” is 
another survival frequently met with in the “ Can- 
terbury Tales.” The plurals of “do,” “go,” “have,” 
and “say,” viz., “don,” “gon,” “han,” and “sen,” 
are found in the same work nearly three hundred 
times. 

“Orts ” is in everyday use for remains of food, 
and “ leasowes ” for fields. The expression “ dout 
[z.e. “do-out”] the light” is still common ; and 
“tind,” for “kindle,” reminds one of the old 
tinder-box that preceded the lucifer “Ost,” a 
peculiar word, meaning to offer, attempt, or pretend 
to do a thing, seems to defy any successful guess 
at its etymology ; as also does the word “moither,” 
meaning to wander mentally, as in delirium. 
“ Gaffer ” is still regularly used alike for an employer 
or a male superior ; “doggy” is a petty foreman 
down a pit; while “butty” is used to describe a 
companion, a workmate, or a partner in a mining 
venture. 

But enough has been said to show that the 
much contemned Black Country dialect is at least 
deserving of careful study. Like the district and 
its inhabitants, it may surely be said to be “not 
quite so black as it is painted,” seeing that in so 
very. many instances it is an exact counterpart of 
the language and construction to be found in the 
works of Chaucer—“ that well of English undefiled.” 

TOM BROWN, 
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A PEACEFUL RETREAT FOR OLD AGE. 


ALMSHOUSES AT DRAPERS, NEAR MARGATE, 


N the year 1631, in the reign of Charles 1, 
Michael Yoakley was born at Margate, and 
the record of his baptism is found in the 

register of the old parish church there. Margate, 
although comparatively a small place in those 
days, was one of the chief seaports in the south of 
England. The Isle of Thanet was in early times 
really a sea-girt island, ships from the south sailing 
into the estuary of the Thames without having to 
go round the North Foreland. After this channel 
had been silted up with sand, the Isle of Thanet 
still retained its old name, and its greatest seaport, 
Margate, retained its importance, whether in peace 
or war, down to the time of Michael Yoakley. 

Michael became a seafaring man, as his fathers 

before him had been. The family name was once 
common in those parts, but seems to have recently 
disappeared. As his ventures grew prosperous, 
Michael Yoakley rose to be a “master mariner” 
“and an owner of ships. He settled in London, 
and lived there until his death in 1708, in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Nothing is known of him 


during all the troublous times of the seventeenth 
century, except that he was a successful merchant 


and shipowner, for he left what, for that period, 
might be considered a substantial fortune of about 
nine thousand pounds sterling, in land and houses, 
as well as in trading ships. 

He was evidently a man of peaceful disposition, 
and of a devout spirit, and certainly a man of much 
practical benevolence. We know that he had 
united himself to the Society of Friends. He was 
married at one of their meeting-houses, and was 
buried in one of their burial-grounds. He had 
during his lifetime founded some almshouses at 
Stoke Newington for the reception of aged and 
poor members of the Society. 

On his death he left money to maintain the 
Stoke Newington almshouses, and also to found a 
charity at Drapers, near Margate, a place where he 
had lived in his early youth as a shepherd boy, 
before he went to sea. So tradition says, with the 
addition that he made a vow that if blessed with 
prosperity, he would devote part of his property to 
building almshouses for the poor. However this 
may be, we know from the sure records of legal 
documents that Michael left to his widow and to 
her children by a former marriage certain pro- 
perties in London, with the proviso that if these 
children died without issue, the charity at Margate 
was to possess the residue of what was originally 
bequeathed to his stepchildren. They all died, 
and the London property eventually increased in 
value so much as to become a valuable trust. The 
first trustees named by himself in his will were 
members of the Society of Friends, and he left to 
them the duty of choosing their successors when 
vacancies occurred, and the managers of the 


Yoakley Charity are, and always have been, 
Friends. 

At the same time, the intentions of the founder 
were so liberal that the appointments were to be 
for persons of any religious denomination, giving 
preference only to members of the Yoakley family, 
and applicants from four of the parishes in the Isle 
of Thanet, St. John Baptist, Margate, St. Peter’s, 
Birchington, and Acol. The persons admitted 
were to be aged housekeepers (i.e. householders), 
“ of loving, sober, and good behaviour one towards 
another ; in an equal conduct in all things and to 
all people, so that the blessing of the Lord may be 
with them all.” No “busie body, nor proud, idle 
person” was to be admitted, but such as are 
“careful and diligent as much as in them iieth, 
labouring with their own hands for a maintenance, 
being of a good life and godly conversation, as 
becometh the truth and the Christian religion.” 

Such were the pious and wise purposes of 
Michael Yoakley, and from 1709 to the present day 
the trustees have endeavoured to carry out his 
benevolent intentions. 

The increased value of the trust property has 
enabled the managers to enlarge the charity from 
nine dwellings originally built to thirty-seven houses, 
with superintendent’s house, a gardener’s lodge, 
washing-houses, and other conveniences. It is 
intended to complete the range of buildings up to 
the number of fifty. There are at present forty 
aged people in residence, and it is notable that 
there is only one Friend, the superintendent, Miss 
Bowron, on the establishment. 

Each pensioner possesses a picturesque and 
comfortable cottage, with enclosed entrance porch ; 
the tenement held rent-free for life, or during good 
behaviour. An allowance of six shillings and six- 
pence every week is given from the charity fund, 
with winter supply of coals, and various gratuities 
added from subsequent bequests supplementary to 
Michael Yoakley’s Charity. 

Up to 1883 there had been in all 185 occupants 
of the almshouses. The average duration cif 
tenancy has been 114 years, the average age of ad- 
mission 664 years, and the average date of decease 
78 years ; only 14 of the whole number having 
exceeded a term of 20 years’ occupancy. 

Although frequently at Margate, the writer of 
this narrative had never till the present year visited 
this charming place of retreat. He had seen in 
the local guide-books reference to “ Drapers Hos- 
pital,” but supposed it to be connected with the 
Drapers’ Company, and merely one of the numerous 
charities, such as convalescent homes and hospitals, 
abounding in the Isle of Thanet. But passing 
one day on the road towards the North Foreland, 
his eye caught sight of a quaint inscription over a 
doorway, which ran as follows ; 
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Y® YoaKLey CHARITY. 


IN MUCH WEAKNESS Y¥* GOD OF MIGHT DID BLESS 
WITH INCREASE OF STORE ; 

NOT TO MAINTAIN PRIDE AND IDLENESS, 
BUT TO RELIEVE Y* POOR. 

SUCH INDUSTRIOUS POOR AS TRULY FEAR Y* LORD, 
OF A MEEK, 

HUMBLE, 
AND QUIET SPIRIT, 
GLORY TO GOD ALONE. 


| acconnixc TO HIS WORD. 


Arrested by this strange legend, he sought 
admission, and saw a scene of loveliness and peace, 
all the more striking from being within a short 
distance from busy, noisy, bustling Margate. A 
large space was surrounded with the neatest and 
snuggest cottage almshouses, each with its plot of 
flower-garden ; while ancient trees, walnuts and 
many others, dotted the spacious and well-cultivated 
enclosure. In the centre of one of the rows was 





a larger house, which he rightly supposed was that 
of the superintendent, a Friend, who gave a hearty 
welcome, and showed the curious and antique 
treasures of the place. Most interesting of all 
was the little meeting-house, with adjoining rooms. 
None of the aged inmates of the cottages are 
compelled or expected to attend the “ meeting,” 
but not a few avail themselves of the privilege of 
enjoying quiet communion there. Occasionally 
there is ministry of the Word by some Friend 
from Margate or Ramsgate. But the whole aspect 
and air of the place could not but speak of rest 
and peace. The name of Michael Yoakley, master 
mariner and Friend, will be remembered by me 
with honour, and with an earnest desire that others 
whom God has blessed with prosperity should 
devote part of their wealth to founding and en- 
dowing almshouses for the worthy poor, as was 
done two hundred years ago by this pious Quaker 
of the Isle of Thanet. 2 ee. 





aSTRAYT FORD ; 





That eyes can speak has long been a 
truism, not only in novels but in life. 
Speaking glances and eloquent looks 
are familiar to us all. Experience and further 
observation convince that eyes can, and often do, 
talk too much. Eyes may utter not only love’s 
fond secret, but be unwisely eloquent in expressing 
dislike, Many eyes we know to be extremely im- 
pertinent in their observations—keen to perceive 


Talkative 
Eyes. 


A mepLey 
OF 


OPINION AND 


CRITICISM 


what we would fain conceal, and unreserved and 
vulgar in their comments. ‘Then there are the 
teasing eyes that never meet ours without a question. 
What do you know? whatare you thinking? is their 
incessant inquiry. There are the eyes, clamorously 
ill-bred, always loud in expressing the admiration, 
or surprise, Or suspicion, or curiosity, that quiet eyes 
keep discreetly veiled. ‘That their expression is 
sometimes kindly meant does not the make wincing 
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inspected ones feel it other than unwarrantable. 
So few, indeed, are the wise, unprejudiced, thought- 
ful, encouraging things spoken in this silent 
language, compared with the host of hasty, ill- 
judged, vexatious, and impertinent ones, that truly 
he who, living among his fellows, would possess his 
soul in peace, must more often turn away from than 
meet the talkative eyes around him.—J. M. s. M. 


How very sweet are Miss M. E. 
Wilkins’s short stories of quiet New 
England life. One scarcely knows 
which to call one’s favourite. Possibly she touches 
her highest note in “ Life Everlastin’,” almost the 
only tale into which she lets a full view of the great 
agony of earth’s sin and woe. May not Miss 
Wilkins and Rudyard Kipling share the same 
criticism, sharply opposite as they seem in their 
standpoints? What they write is a// ¢rue, but it 7s 
not all the truth. If we could mix his stories and 
hers, then we should get a picture of the world as 
it is. And surely life’s most awful tragedy lies in 
this very mixture—in the wheat and the tares 
which must? grow together—sometimes even in one 
human soul !—1. F. M. 


A Literary 
Criticism. 


Does it not strike you how Miss 
Wilkins finds her lovely tales where 
Puritan and religious influences have 
been genuine and strong ; while Rudyard Kipling 
discovers his terrible stories amid luxury and self- 
indulgence, and that frivolity which often poses as 
modern thought? ‘Those grim, ascetic old Puritans, 
so often adjudged as the foes of joy and beauty, why 
do our poets and painters turn to them for their 
most pleasant subjects ?—1. F. M, 


A Question of 
Ait. 


A man’s insignificance may generally 
be estimated by his self-importance. 
G. G. 0. 


Self-import- 
ance, 


There is a fine instinct of feminine 
chivalry about a good woman’s resolve 
to marry no man out of pity, but to 
found her love upon whole-hearted respect and 
admiration. “I hope,” said a high-spirited girl the 
other day, “I should be too honourable to marry a 
man who was in any sense inferior to me.” Love 
born of pity flatters a woman’s vanity most. It 
affords the most exquisite cruelty to the man. 

E. W. 


The Basis of 
Wifely Love. 


There is a squalor in some lives which 
seems to me far worse than death ; 
and this squalor is to be found as often 
—I had almost said more often—in rich houses than 
in poor ones. It is the squalor of incessant little 
jars and rubs, little misunderstandings and petty 
discontents. Yet these pitiful things, so mean and 


Squalor in 
Rich Houses, 


THOUGHTS. 


trifling in themselves, fill up the vacuum of some 
lives as completely as dust and fluff fill up the 
nooks and crannies of a desertedroom. Among the 
poor the very struggle for existence will often drive 
away this moral squalor ; and indeed there is nothing 
so effectual as wholesome honest work to give peo- 
ple cheerful, well-balanced minds. It is squalor 
such as I speak of that “flaws the crystal” and 
gives a distorted air to the whole of life, and that 
makes some homes—beautiful, prosperous homes— 
seem hateful. Far more endurable are the great 
afflictions that Gop sends, than these little miseries 
which we make for ourselves.—a. F. 


Adversity and prosperity are both 
character-texts : adversity, probably 
of the consciously trained and disciplined character; 
prosperity, of the natural, spontaneous, and un- 
self-conscious man.—G. G. 0. 


Character. 


As this day to the whole of your 
earthly lifetime, so is your earthly 
lifetime to the whole of eternity. 

The child, who has no sense of proportion, is 
heart-broken if to-day prove sad, or stormy, or 
bring disappointment. He thinks joy, sunshine, 
comfort, are lost to him for ever. 

But shall a man, having the sense of proportion, 
view his little life so? Call it a whole, and its sum 
of happiness or sorrow final? Its lost sunshine, 
joy, comfort, lost to him for ever? 

You are not a child ; consider then, this is not 
all.—J. M. S. M. 


A Sense of 
Proportion. 


Do you notice how hard it is after- 
wards to recall the painful pressures 
of anxiety, or other mental uneasiness? 
We take almost a pleasure in recalling the occasions 
which gave rise to them, but themselves we cannot 
resuscitate, though we may imagine we do. We 
are like voyagers, rather proud of the storms we 
have passed through, yet sweetly oblivious of the 
sea-sickness which those storms wrought upon our- 
selves.—I. F. M. 


Mental 
Impressions. 


One’s confidence in others may safely 
be measured in inverse ratio to their 
confidence in themselves.—c. G. 0. 


Confidence. 


There is a charm about some people 
that amounts to magic. Mary Queen 
of Scots is an historical instance of 
what I mean. Although she has been dead for 
three hundred years, although there are scarcely 
two pictures of her that are alike, and many of them 
are not remarkable for beauty, although there 
seems to be pretty plain proof that she was not a 
good woman, yet the personality of Mary—the be- 
witching grace and attraction of the whole—holds 


Latter-day 
Witches. 
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its own, and, as Sainte-Beuve has pointed out, there 
are still people in love with her. They are to 
be found among all nations; a Russian Prince 
devoted his life to trying to prove her innocence. 
Indeed, it is never safe to speak ill of her ; you 
never know where you may find one of her adherents. 
Mr. John Bright was among them ; he would never 
allow a disrespectful word about her to pass. In 
life, to this day, we every now and again come 
across some witch or some wizard, some privileged 
person to whom all things are forgiven because 
they possess this extraordinary charm. No one 
can say of what it consists ; it neither belongs 
specially to beauty, nor to talent, nor yet to good- 
ness—to this, least perhaps of all.—a. Fr. 


Many a wrong goes on near us, un- 


Am I my Te 
challenged, because we say it is not 


Brother's 


Keeper? our business, and we do not like to 
interfere. That was the excuse Cain thought to 
make when his brother was inquired for. And, 
be it noted, while he made that excuse he was 
really guilty of his brother’s murder !—1. F. M. 


“What's the use of arguing?” we 
cry despairingly when people are too 
apathetic or too prejudiced to concede 
anything to our standpoint, and our indignation 
overcomes our patience with their perversity. Yet it 
is only because so few people know how to argue 
that the result is so often “vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” We must first be clear as to what we mean by 
argument. It does not consist of personal recrimi- 
nations, smart retorts, verbal quibbles, and denuncia- 
tions of an opponent’s views. It is above all such 
policy as has been satirised in the legal motto, ‘‘ No 
case : abuse plaintiffs attorney.” It is the calm, 
frank, and well-ordered statement of the evidence 
on which the speaker bases his facts and deduces 
his convictions. It needs for its pursuit some- 
thing of the “sweet reasonableness” which even 
an agnostic critic has acknowledged to be the most 
irresistible quality of our Divine Master’s speech. 
The two conditions of helpful argument are, first, 
good temper, and second, eagerness for truth rather 
than for victory.—r. w. 


The Use of 
Arguing. 


Every member of an orchestra has to 
practise his own special part alone. 
Dull and wearisome does the practice often seem, 
very unmeaning are the long bars of waiting, very 
weak and incomplete do the few notes here and 
there sound. So much so, that at times the per- 
former thinks with a sigh that he will never under- 
stand the intention of the composer, and that his 
minor part cannot be needed to fill in the harmonies 
of the master. But when the work is played by 
the full band, then he finds that his share in it, 
small though it may be, is essential to the success 
of the whole. It may even be that now and again 
his few notes, ringing out clearly and truly, carry 
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on the melody, and bring out some of the thoughts 
that the music was meant to express. Is there 
not in this an encouragement for him to take his 
life on trust, as he has had to do with his orchestral 
score? He will find in it much of the same 
monotony, the same feeling of incompleteness. The 
long pauses will come too, bringing with them in- 
activity when he would fain be up and doing. 
So also is the melody of his life, repeated in 
varying tones and keys, ever ready to fill his mind 
with the sweet lingering remembrances of days 
when joy and gladness sang about his path. Truly 
he need not shrink back from the daily round of 
drudgery, for he knows that when he is perfect in 
his part he will understand the mysteries hovering 
round the key-note of the scheme of his life. 
Some one has said, “Some lives are like sonatas ; 
the saddest, slowest part is in the middle” ; but this 
need not give rise to misgivings, since we are sure 
that some day the true harmony of God’s dealings 
with us will blend into a strain of the sweetest 
accord.—E. M. 


Art, “the handmaid of religion,” is 
rapidly following her mistress along 
the highways and by-ways of practical 
life into which the sore needs of the world and the 
age have called her. Just as Religion is coming 
increasingly near to the earthly life of man, and 
concerning itself with his business, his amusements, 
his citizenship, the daily cares and interests of his 
family, so Art is translating itself into the language 
of common experience. Our songs bring Heaven 
nearer Home, our painters give us fewer cherubs 
and more children.—r. w. 


Art following 
Religion. 


— It is worth taking much pains with 
Beginnings the beginnings and endings of epochs 
and Endings. . - : 
in our history. A little rashness, or 
levity, or inconsideration in these, may well damage 
all the rest of our lives—happy indeed if they do 
not further inflict on us the bitterer punishment of 
seeing them also damage other lives guiltless of 
them. Let us study our actions in this aspect— 
what thoughts will they evoke as they pass into 
memories >—our own memories, or theirs whom we 
love. It is a terrible doom to become somebody’s 
nightmare—the person whose name haunts their 
moments of depression, of whom they dream when 
they are suffering, against whom they may cry out 
when they are in dying delirium! Yet this is 
what the recklessness of a moment’s passion or the 
levity of an intoxicated vanity may bring on any 
of us.—1. F. M. 


} Good words alone have little power 

Words v. oan my 
Deeds. to touch the heart. They are like 
the faint gleam of sunshine, which 
brightens but does not warm the wintry day. Good 
deeds are mightier. They are as the sun shining 
in his strength over the summer fields, and bring 
forth the sweetest flowers that grow along life’s 

pathway.—E. M. 





EVENING WITH 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ 


AN 


S each successive year inevitably narrows the 
once wide circle of friends who had the 
privilege of being received by Mrs. Somerville 

in her own home, it may be well to jot down one’s 
recollections of an evening spent in her society 
more than three-and-thirty years ago. 

When passing through Florence in the spring of 
1859, Mrs. Somerville’s card was left at our hotel, 
with the invitation pencilled in her well-known 
handwriting, “ Will you all come to drink tea with us 
to-morrow evening? Do not trouble to make a 
toilette.” We were a party of four—two uncles 
with two nieces, one of the former being Dr. Hugh 
Falconer, the distinguished naturalist, who was an 
old friend of Mrs. Somerville’s ; our other uncle 
had recently returned from Australia, where he had 
spent his life, and like his nieces was not scientific. 

Doubtless, but for our naturalist’s personal intro- 
duction, we three others would have felt no little 
trepidation in presenting ourselves at her house in 
the Via del Mandorlo, and seeking acquaintance 
with the authoress of “The Connection of the 


Physical Sciences,” a work which had reached nine 
editions in this country, besides those in America 


and foreign translations. We should hardly have 
had courage to meet this formidable lady, of whom 
Laplace had said that only two women in the 
world could understand his “ Mécanique Céleste,” 
one being Mrs. Greig and the other Mrs. Somerville 
(who were one and the same individual, as, several 
years after the death of Mr. Greig, she became the 
wife of Dr. William Somerville, her cousin). Never- 
theless we were all eager to meet our illustrious 
countrywoman, and were conscious that this oppor- 
tunity was never likely to recur. 

When ushered into the modest drawing-room, it 
was to find that other guests there were none, and 
that we had the privilege of being received into 
the little family circle, which consisted of Dr. and 
Mrs. Somerville, and their two unmarried daughters, 
Martha and Mary. It felt as if the palaces and 
pictures of Florence had all vanished like a dream, 
and that we had been transported back into our 
own country, into a happy English home. 

Our hostess came forward, and in her simple 
natural manner gave us all a cordial welcome. 
Instead of a formidable woman who looked us up 
and down and made one feel the distance at which 
we were from her, here was a refined, gentle-looking, 
elderly lady, below the middle height, eager to set 
us at our ease, her slight graceful figure clad in a 
plain dress of the soft black silk of the country, her 
cap of fine old lace brightened by light lavender 
ribbons. So far from looking “ strong-minded,” I 
at the first glance set her down in my own mind 
as dainty, the simplicity and fitness of her dress 
and surroundings were all so harmonious. At a 
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second glance, however, it was to realise that we 
were in the presence of an uncommon woman. 
There was no mock humility, no false modesty, but 
there was the stamp of dignity on her features, and, 
if I might use a long word, a self-containedness that 
could not fail to impress those who came in contact 
with her. The light brown hair was only streaked 
with grey, the smooth forehead showed few wrinkles, 
and no matter what the subject of conversation was, 
the shining, penetrating grey eyes were turned full 
upon the speaker with rapt attention. Withal, 
there was a sprightliness, a mental freshness, rare 
to find in man or woman. The bust by Chantrey, 
which stands in the library of the Royal Society 
at Burlington House, is an admirable likeness of 
Mrs. Somerville, but it reproduces the grave 
scientific mood, and misses, as marble invariably 
must, the vivacity which was the charm of the 
countenance in life. Norcould it give the delicate 
complexion for which in her girlhood Mary Fairfax 
was noted, and which won her the title of “The 
Rose of Jedwood,” and traces of which she st.!! 
retained. It is, however, altogether misleading to 
describe her as elderly, as at the date of our visit 
she must have been seventy-eight years of age. 

Dr. Somerville, looking much older than his wife, 
was evidently feeble, and during the evening kept 
in his comfortable arm-chair by the fire. He was 
more a listener than a talker, and well content to 
hear the soft-toned voice of his wife ; he followed 
her every movement with loving eyes. The Miss 
Somervilles—middle- aged, and fair-haired like their 
father, were especially pleasant and kind, exerting 
themselves in every possible way to entertain us. 

Conversation did not languish. Our uncle, Dr. 
Ialconer, was soon giving Mrs. Somerville a graphic 
account of his discoveries in Sicilian caves during 
the winter, and it was a sight to see the quiet eager 
interest with which she listened to this recital of 
his finding flint implements made by human hands 
in association with remains of extinct animals in 
the Cave of Maccagnone, and to hear her trenchant 
questions as to what date they could be referred. 
His racy descriptions in recounting his experiences 
at the Cave of San Ciro, near Palermo, amused us 
all much. The field in front of it was strewn with 
fossil hippopotamus teeth, and well we remember 
the shouts of delight with which the peasant 
mothers and children welcomed us on our daily 
visits to the cave. On one occasion we counted 
a crowd of forty-two women and children, and it 
was comical to see infants, with outstretched arms, 
their tiny fingers clasping a molar of hippopotamus. 
The mothers thought themselves liberally rewarded 
with a few quattrini, the smallest imaginable copper 
coins. The merriment with which he related these 
Sicilian anedotes was infectious. 
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Yet while he talked, and we all enjoyed the 
recital, we had not forgotten to look round the 
room again and again, for one object which was 
missing. This was Mrs. Somerville’s serviceable 
workbasket ; although the profound mathematician, 
she was an expert needlewoman, and our uncle told 
us that on a previous occasion, when calling upon 
her, he found the authoress of “‘ The Connection of 
the Physical Sciences” busily engaged in darning, 
with the homely basket of family stockings before 
her. We can understand how well and how care- 
fully that darning would be done. She loved 
needlework, and excelled in it; her daughters pos- 
sessed beautiful specimens of her embroidery 
and lacework, and we are told that at ninety she 
could count the threads of a fine canvas without 
spectacles. 

Perhaps the chief feature of that evening was 
Mrs. Somerville’s interchange of talk with our non- 
scientific uncle, who had led a lonely life in 
Australia. Our hostess had many questions to ask 
about the Colonies—questions that were prompted 
by real and not by any forced interest. She 
elicited much about the Aborigines, the climate, 
the coral reefs, the sudden growth of cities, and 
the life in the Bush. He had telling anecdotes of 
an out-of-the-way experience, and a fund of in- 
formation about regions then imperfectly known. 
In short, he was completely fascinated. Wherein 
was her power of attraction? Was it that she was so 
gentle and genuine, and threw herself with such 
interest into the subject? We believe that in this 
case it was partly the charm of her strong Scottish 
accent, which fell like music on the ears of a 
countryman who had been so long an exile. Mary 
Somerville was the ideal Scottish gentlewoman. 

We learned from Miss Martha Somerville, who 
afterwards edited the “ Personal Recollections,” 
that then her mother’s scientific writing was all 
done in bed in the morning hours, from nine to 
one, before she got up ;. her afternoons were often 
occupied with light literature, or with drawing and 
sketching in water colours, in which she took 
unfailing pleasure, and in the evening her house 
was open to friends. 

When conversation became general and turned 
on modern English and American books, we were 
surprised to find that the woman who wrote upon 
abstract science knew more of the best current 
literature and about poetry than any of us. She 
had read the latest books, and in science was 
posted up in all the questions of the day. I shall 
not forget how, with that quaint Scotch accent and 
in that remarkably soft voice, she expressed her 
opinion that scenery and landscapes in England 
were as beautiful as those of Italy, but that the 
absence of sunlight made the great difference 
between them. 

Her daughters said it was almost incredible what 
their mother contrived to do in each day. No 
doubt the early education of her Scottish home 
stood her in good stead, and begot tastes and 
habits which were a refreshment to her in after 
life, especially when grappling with some abstruse 
problem. For instance, if she found herself tired, 
and her attention difficult to keep fixed, she put aside 
mathematical work and took up her embroidery, 
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or a novel, or some other occupation for a time, 
and then returned to her problem fresh and with 
vigour. She was a very good housewife and a 
thrifty one, and an “excellent judge of a well- 
dressed déjeuner,” and, as a girl, with her own 
hands prepared the creams and jellies for her 
mother’s little supper parties. Then the household 
linen (of homegrown flax spun by the maids) was 
not only mended and made by the young Mary, 
but her own dresses, even ball dresses for dances 
in Edinburgh, were her own handiwork. We read 
of her going to a pastrycook’s daily, there to take 
lessons which were turned to account in after life. 
She was an excellent cook, and the gift in later 
years of a large quantity of orange marmalade of 
her own making to Sir Edward Parry’s third Arctic 
expedition is quite characteristic. Her practical 
education was so many-sided, that it is difficult to 
say what she did not learn. 

Yet in the midst of cooking and dancing lessons 
and painting lessons, besides practising“four or five 
hours daily on the piano, for she was passionately 
fond of music, we find that the girl’s thirst for 
knowledge was unsatisfied. In order to fill up odd 
moments of time, she taught herself a certain 
amount of Latin, and subsequently learned 


enough Greek to read Xenophon and part of 
Herodotus. 

It was in groping after knowledge that the 
young Mary’s curiosity was awakened by seeing 
on a page of a magazine of fashions strange- 
looking lines mixed with letters—“ chiefly x’s and 
y’s,” and was told in answer to her inquiry that 


this was Algebra. Hence the beginning of the 
work of her life. The history of the manner in 
which with very little help she acquired this 
Algebra and learned Mathematics, and of the 
difficulties she had to encounter in educating 
herself, constitute a striking chapter of her noble 
life. Much of her education was unaided and 
worked out alone. For instance, we read, “ Mary 
was so busy before she began Euclid that it is not 
astonishing that she found a little difficulty in making 
the new study ‘fit in’ with all her other work.” 
Already she rose early that she might find time for 
practising music : now she found it necessary to 
sit up late for Algebra. This habit was eventually 
put a stop to, not because it was too much for the 
girl, but because of the consumption of too many 
candles. “The servants complained that it was no 
wonder the stock of candles was soon exhausted, 
for Miss Mary sat up reading till a late hour.” So 
orders were given that Miss Mary’s candle should 
be taken away as soon as she was in bed. 
Doubtless that patient protracted struggle in 
order to obtain books or instruction, likewise the 
ridicule to which she was exposed by those who 
jeered at those “ foolish studies,” helped to make 
her the eager champion throughout life for the 
removal of the disabilities of women, and for 
opening up a literary or a scientific career for those 
among them who desired it. And does not her 
practical usefulness disprove the assertion that 
higher education unfits women for home duties? 
With Mary Somerville her home duties came first ; 
nothing was ever allowed to interfere with those. 
When one ponders on her career, it is hard to 
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say what stage of it one most admires. Is it child- 
hood, when the little Mary would have nothing to 
do with dolls or toys like other children, but who 
had an enthusiastic affection for birds and animals 
and all living things, and who wandered about the 
seashore and on the links at Burntisland, gathering 
shells and wild-flowers, and making collections of 
sea-birds’ eggs? The little maiden was kept busy 
as a bee, shelling peas and beans, picking currants, 
feeding the fowls and looking after the dairy, her 
father instructing her how to lay carnations and 
distinguish between leaf and fruit-buds in pruning 
trees. 

But is not her girlhood of greater significance, 
when in the midst of all her home avocations—all 
the cookery, the stitching of fine linen shirts, the 
making and mending, the painting and practising 
on the piano (she had learnt how to mend the 
broken strings and tune it)—the young girl found 
time to pass hours at the window of her bedroom 
studying the stars by the aid of the celestial globe ? 
We are told that many midnight hours were spent 
by her seated at this window, watching the planets 
and marvelling at their movements. Was it not 
too in her girlhood that by chance she stumbled 
on the key which was afterwards to unlock for her 
a knowledge of the great laws that govern the 
universe, and in her eagerness to learn the use of 
this key, it was then that Mary Fairfax rose 
at daybreak, and, seated dressed upon her 
bed, studied Euclid for hours before breakfast, 
with a blanket wrapped round her for the bitter 
cold ? 

Is it not, however, as the mature woman who had 
achieved a world-wide fame that she most attracts 
us? Maria Edgeworth aptly described her in saying 
“her head is among the stars, while her feet are firm 
upon the earth.” One can picture her then con- 
ducting the education of her two little daughters, 
“teaching them as much as I am capable of teach- 
ing them,” while passing difficult works through the 
press, and never impatient except when they were 
inattentive. A pet sparrow was generally perched 
asleep upon her arm as she wrote. 

But the glorious old age of which we had a glimpse 
was ennobled by the deeply religious feeling that 
had pervaded her whole life. That sight of Mary 
Somerville in her own home as the beloved wife and 
devoted mother made an impression that can never 
be effaced. 

On turning over the leaves of her “ Personal Re- 
collections” we find that she alludes to our evening 
visit in a letter to her son, the late Mr. Woronzow 
Greig. It is dated Florence, May 29, 1859. After 
mentioning that she had bought quantities of old 
linen, and with her daughters spent the day in 
making bandages for the wounded soldiers fighting for 
the independence of Italy, she goes on to say: “ We 
have had a visit from Dr. Falconer, his two nieces, 
and brother. They had been spending the winter 
in Sicily, where he discovered rude implements 
formed by man, mixed with the bones of prehistoric 
animals, in a cave so hermetically shut up, that not 
a doubt is left of a race of men having lived at a 
period far anterior to that assigned as the origin of 
mankind. Similar discoveries have recently been 
made elsewhere. Dr. Falconer had travelled much 


in the Himalayas, and lived two years on the great 
plain of Tibet ; the account he gave me of it was 
most interesting. His brother spent fifteen years ! 
in Australia, so the conversation delighted me: I 
learnt so much that was new.” 

A cordial invitation was given to spend one more 
evening, but time pressed, and to our regret we were 
unable to return. Just before leaving Florence our 
naturalist had a note from Mrs. Somerville to intro- 
duce an Italian gentleman who was desirous of ac- 
quiring information about the boracic acid works in 
Tuscany, which had brought large fortunes to those 
who had utilised the thermal springs. With her own 
ardent thirst for knowledge, she was ever eager to 
help forward other workers. 

In another unpublished letter to the same relative, 
the writer records her keen interest in the great 
political events happening in Italy, and gives her 
impressions of Victor Emmanuel’s entrance as king 
into the beautiful old city. Her sympathies had ali 
along been on the side of a united Italy. The letter 
is a long one, so we shall only make one or two ex- 
tracts. Its date is Florence, April 27, 1860, when 
Mary Somerville was in her eightieth year. 


“Dear Dr. Falconer,—It has given me much pleasure to 
be so kindly remembered by your niece . . . and you. I 
hope the two ladies and you will be induced to return to 
Florence and make us a longer visit than you did last time. 
I regret you are not here just now to see the intense enthu- 
siasm with which the Florentines of all ranks have received 
their adopted king. He is an excellent horseman, and the 
excitement was extreme when he, with his well-mounted 
and brilliant suite, rode through the decorated streets under 
a shower of flowers. The crowd was immense, between 
thirty and forty thousand had come from all quarters for the 
occasion, and no carriages were allowed ; but as we were 
invited by the Marchesa Lajatico to her balcony, I saw this 
singular and interesting historical event without fatigue, but 
Mr. Somerville feared it would be too much for him, though 
he is remarkably well. I have gone to nothing else, as my 
daughters have many friends to take them wherever they 
may wish to go, but everything has been made gloomy by 
torren's of rain and cold. I never have seen so bad a 
season in Italy. I am now writing by a large fire. . 
Murray has sent me a copy of Mr. Darwin’s celebrated 
work ; it certainly is the most profound investigation of an 
extremely difficult subject, and will no doubt give rise to 
much discussion. I am curious to see what they can say 
against it in the ‘ Review.’ . . . We all unite in every kind 
wish to your niece . . . and you, and be assured that I am 
always ** Most sincerely yours, 

** MARY SOMERVILLE.” 


Ten years later we had one more interview with 


Mary Somerville. Early in 1870 my husband and 
I being in Naples, and knowing that she had moved 
from Florence soon after Dr. Somerville’s death, we 
went to her flat in the Chiatamone and were for- 
tunate enough to see her. If less animated, she 
looked only a little older, but as her daughters were 
out it must have been an effort to sustain the con- 
versation with my husband, who was a stranger, and 
known only to her by reputation. We were received 
with the old cordiality. Perhaps she had become 
more grave, still there was the same serenity, the 
same unquenchable thirst for knowledge, and the 
same trenchant questions. In alluding tothe move 
to Naples, she did not add that it was chosen as a 
last home in which to end her days, yet I took it as 
implied, and the consequent sadness marred all my 


1 It was more than twenty-five years, 
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enjoyment of that last meeting. Her mental powers 
were keen and clear as ever, and Vesuvius and vol- 
canoes were discussed, while I remained a quiet 
listener. Her room was flooded with sunshine, the 
windows thrown open and admitting the view of the 
beautiful Bay. 

As the sun sank to rest that day in more than 
usual splendour, one could only think of Mary 
Somerville’s glorious old age and its resemblance to 
a golden sunset. Her years far exceeded the 
ordinary span of human life, and we knew that we 
had looked upon that never-to-be-forgotten face and 
form for the last time. 

Her last work on “ Molecular and Microscopic 
Science ” was published in 1869, three years before 
her death. Fora motto she chose as most appro- 
priate “ Deus magnus in magnis, maximus in mini- 
mus.” 

It is stated by Martha Somerville that her mother’s 
rare powers shone with undimmed lustre to the end. 
Her last occupations, continued to the actual day 
of her death, were the revision and completion of a 
treatise which she had written years before on the 
“Theory of Differences ” (with diagrams exquisitely 
drawn), and the study of a book on “Quaternions.” 
She cherished her talents as a great gift, and the 
use she made of them will serve as a stimulus and a 
beacon to less gifted sisters. The difficulties en- 
countered in acquiring her mathematical knowledge 
seemed insurmountable, but she went on her way 
with quiet perseverance and overcame all opposi- 
tion. Mary Somerville was eminently feminine, and 
had what such a woman as she would value as the 
highest reward—the spontaneous homage of hearts 
and the admiration of the thinking world. 

As a specimen of her writing, we extract a sen- 
tence from the “ Preliminary Dissertation.” “Ata 
very small height above the surface of the earth, the 


noise of the tempest ceases, and the thunder is 
heard no more in those boundless regions where the 
heavenly bodies accomplish their periods in eternal 
and sublime silence.” 

Again, in the “ Recollections” this passage occurs : 
**So that the stability of the solar system is insured 
for unlimited ages. Zhe perturbations are only the 
oscillations of that immense pendulum of eternity, 
which beats centuries as ours beats seconds.” The 
italics are ours. 

One more quotation : 

**T am now in my 92nd year (1872), still able to drive 
out for several hours. I am extremely deaf, and my memury 
of ordinary events, and especially of the names of people, 
is failing, but not for mathematical and scientific subjects, 
I am still able to read books on the higher Algebra for four 
or five hours in the morning, and even to solve the problems. 
Sometimes I find them difficult, bat the old obstinacy 
remains, for if I do not succeed to-day I attack them again 
on the morrow. I also enjoy reading about all the new dis- 
coveries and theories in the scientific world, and on all 
branches of science.” . . . 


But we must curtail, and only give the last 
touching words : 


‘* The Blue Peter has been long flying at my foremast ; 
and now that Iam in my ninety-second year, I must soon 
expect the signal for sailing. It is a solemn voyage, but it 
does not disturb my tranquillity. Deeply sensible of my 
utter unworthiness, and profoundly grateful for the innumer- 
able blessings I have received, I trust in the infinite mercy 
of my Almighty Creator. I have every reason to be thank- 
ful that my intellect is still unimpaired, and although my 
strength is weakness, my daughters support my tottering 
steps, and by incessant care and help, make the infirmities 
of age so light to me that I am perfectly happy.” 


The old age of Mary Somerville stands almost 
alone, so far as we know, and if we consider her sex, 
without a parallel. 








“THE DAYS OF OUR AGE.” 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


“INFANCY.”—I. 


N the words of the Psalmist, these are three score 
years and ten. And Christian custom, subject 
to the mysterious law of “seven,” begins at 

once to parcel them out into periods of that length, 
passing the infant scholar into the rank of boys or 
girls when the limit of the first has been reached, 
and launching both into the full respective re- 
sponsibilities of life as soon as they have attained 
the age of three times seven—its grand climacteric 
(when the ripeness of mental vigour is assumed to 
have come) being set at forty-nine. A volume 
would leave unexhausted the thoughts suggested by 
the occult influence of “seven.” We cannot tell how 
far it reaches, but see that it concerns the conduct 
of ordinary business, and also the operation of that 
divine “law which cannot be broken,” whereby the 
recurrence of the “ Sabbath ” is determined, and the 
moon comes to its full in twenty-eight days. It is 


curiously notable that the multiple of the same 
number which marks the duration of a “lease” for 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, should fix the 
age of the “lesser light that rules the sky.” 


Thus, too, though he does not define their precise 
limits, Shakespeare, in his well known table of 
mortal life, divides it into “seven ages,” from the 
infancy of childhood to that of senile nian. Each 
division is assumed to show its own peculiar marks, 
and is accepted as virtually true. ‘The ‘* Ages of 
Man” have been read, quoted, and moralised about 
a thousand times, but the features which dis- 
tinguish them, however fit as far as they go, are 
essentially temporal and mundane. They are 
those of the puling infant, sluggish school-boy, 
amorous youth, mettlesome soldier, pompous jus- 
tice, up to such as sometimes follow “lean and 
slippered age” and mark those hours of piteous 
helplessness which may come to the strongest man 
before he departs out of sight. And yet, however 
true to nature the procession may be, each suc- 
cessive figure in it is “of the earth, earthy.” 

The Christian sees and acknowle “ges the reality 
of the picture drawn by the great Cramatist, but as 
he looks at it in the light of the Lord from heaven, 
he asks himself how these “ Days” of ours, these 
“ Ages of Man,” appear when t’1at is turned upon 
them. And as he has eyes t» see, he perceives 
that their illumination from o1 high not merely 
reveals divine relationships, brit brings out fresh 
features of humanity suggesting that treatment and 
conduct of life which befits genuinely Christian 
thoughtfulness and consideration. 

Take the first which appears upon its stage. It 
is finally dismissed by Shakespeare in the unpleasant 
words, “The infant, mewling and puking in the 
nurse’s arms.” He had just said, “ All the world’s 
a stage, and all the men and women merely p ayers. 


They have their exits and their entrances ; and one 
man in his time plays many parts, his acts being 
seven ages.” But it is only the exacting helpless- 
ness of infancy which the dramatist cares to notice. 
To him the new-born child has “no language but 
acry.” And yet, what a message about the sacred- 
ness of life does it not bring! One great initial 
distinction between Christian and heathen lands is 
shown in the deliberately acknowledged practice 
of “ infanticide,” followed among some who claim 
to be civilised. We know, indeed, that there are 
unfeeling and thoughtless mothers to be found 
among ourselves; and there have been hideous 
revelations of one form of that evil which springs 
from the love of money, as when a child’s death is 
secretly hastened for the sake of what will be 
received when it dies; but such a deed (if dis- 
covered) meets with public execration. With us, 
too, the law admits no mitigation of a crime because 
of the victim’s age. The killing of an infant is 
“murder.” No deed looks blacker in the dawn 
of Christian history than the “ Massacre of the 
Innocents” by Herod. They have taken their 
place, along with those of full years, in the rank of 
“ martyrs.” 

There are dark hints, indeed, in the Scripture 
records of the past, of a significant inability to 
realise the sacredness of “ infant life” even among 
those with whom the psalms themselves were an 
expression of national feeling ; but the Christian 
has not far to seek for an answer to the question 
how it has come to be recognised with fresh honour 
among such as receive the Gospel. Since One was 
seen “wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in 
a manger,” the infant child has taken its due place 
in the ranks of humanity. We turn from Shake- 
speare’s picture of children to that of Him who 
“took them up in His arms... . and blessed 
them.” 

But it is not only the divine relationship of help- 
less infants to their Father which is in heaven that 
we have learnt since the birth and teaching ot 
Christ. This gives, indeed, a new meaning and 
mystery to parentage, since another “soul” enters 
the kingdom of heaven when a child is born, and 
a human father is called to share the ownership 
and conduct of a family with none less than God 
Himself. This dual relationship is implied, how- 
ever little it be recognised, in the bearing of a 
“Christian,” as well as a “sire” or “sir” name 
by his child. One marks its earthly kinship, the 
other its divine. 

As, moreover, we think of the honour to which 
the infant has been raised in Christendom, a fresh 
interest and importance is attached to its treatment 
and claims. When they reflect that its helpless life 
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is “hid with Christ in God,” loving Christian 
parents not only realise a new touch with mysterious 
immortality if it should die, but all its living ways 
and nurture have a deeper value and significance. 
In an infant we have a fellow-creature with an ear 
that has no apprehension, which hears, but does 
not understand. Till the mystic thread is spun 
between the listening power and the brain, tenderly 
spoken curses as well as words of blessing could 
bring a smile into its face. But might not this 
suggest the thought that speech may be heard by 
another intelligence beside that alone to which we 
think we are speaking. This by the way. How 
carefully, though, should a father or mother watch 
for the dawn of listening intelligence in a child, and 
see to themselves what it first hears at the opening 
receptivity of life. Those who look back into their 
earliest memories are sometimes surprised at the 
retention of impressions received when they were 
supposed to have been wholly unobservant. We 
cannot tell what seed may be sown in a child’s 
mind, what seal may be set for ever upon its opening 
powers of reception, the buds of which are often 
heedlessly unrealised by those who minister, how- 
ever tenderly, to its wants. 

Then, too, in an infant we have a little rose-leaf 
of a tongue which, as yet, can neither boast nor lie. 
We can hardly believe that it can ever become 
what St. James calls “an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poison.” How much depends upon the first use 
to which this “little member” is put, mainly by 
those who guide its earliest utterance! Shall it 
not soon be taught to pray, without any taint of 
selfishness in its petitions? If “the prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much,” and if Christ says 
“Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” shall we attempt to define the virtue of an 
infant’s prayer? There is surely something initially 
wrong or mistaken in the conventional “ hearing ” 
of a child’s prayers by a nurse, or even a mother. 
It cannot be too soon set to “say” them by itself. 
Thus the sense of communion with the Unseen 
may be so impressed upon the virgin mind as to 
become invaluable in after life. 

Moreover, in a new-born child we have feet 
which cannot walk. We seldom realise the re- 
markable power which a man exercises in the 
simple act of standing firm, without conscious 
watchfulness and caution, upon so small a base- 
ment as that alone which is under the soles of 
his feet. Try to balance a statue on such a 
foundation. If we consider it, ability to “walk” 
with safety is still more notable. See the touching 
failure of a child to do either, even when it has 
begun to “feel its feet.” Its attempt is an acted 
parable on the value of perseverance and the force 
of habit. The repeatedly falling child might teach 
any one to persevere in doing that which seems 
to be impossible. It “cannot” walk till after a 
thousand slips and falls. And when it does, at 
last, what a lesson we have about the power of 
“habit.” Once get into the way of doing a thing, 
whether it be good or bad, and who shall tell how 
much we are helped in a right course, or how hard 
it is to free ourselves from a wrong one? Let the 
infant teach the seemingly hopeless never to despair, 


and warn the careless that little repeated steps in 
evil may lead them into habitual sin which is almost 
irresistible. Still, “habit is the act of yesterday,” 
and “it is the first step which costs.” There is 
nothing within the reach of his nature to which a 
man may not aspire, and no evil course from which 
it is impossible for him to escape. The helpless 
infant stands upon its feet at last. 

It is not my purpose here to speak of the “dress,” 
“diet,” etc., etc., of young children ; but as they 
are assumed to be specially susceptible, and the 
human lamb is in one sense worse off than that of 
the sheep, even when “shorn ” (since it has no wool 
to begin with), I often wonder at the custom which 
decrees that an infant, once “out of arms,” should 
be (literally) only half clothed, its legs being, 
mostly, left bare (when it has outgrown the long 
robes of infancy) even in an “ untempered” east 
wind. Then, too, the child of the poor woman 
who cannot afford to buy a perambulator is better 
off than many sent out for an airing in one, being 
carried in the warmth of a mother’s arms. Much 
of the “infant mortality” we hear of is the result 
of simple ignorance, carelessness, or worse, as when 
a babe is drugged with some vile “elixir” ; but some, 
surely, are sacrificed to “fashion” which denies 
them half the dress worn by their hardy seniors, or 
to “convenience,” which saves a nurse the trouble 
of carrying them. 

But it is not of such matters and mistakes that 
I speak now, though very much more might well 
be said concerning them. I would rather end what 
I have to say about the first of man’s “ seven ages” 
with a word on the way in which the inquisitive- 
ness and credulity of a child is sometimes met 
and treated as it approaches boyhood or girlhood. 
We too often forget the permanence of early im- 
pressions, especially in regard to religious teaching. 
A child “believes,” so to speak, implicitly and 
literally what it is first told ; but sometimes the 
hard materialistic shape of the Bible lessons it 
receives in the infant-school or nursery leaves a 
picture in its mind about which it presently begins 
to ask questions. And how are these too often 
answered? Perhaps the child is told that it must 
not ask them at all. Possibly the perplexed parent 
or teacher attempts to satisfy the young inquirer 
by insistent repetitions of or additions to the 
severely exacting statements which have puzzled 
the child. And who can tell what seeds of after 
scepticism and incredulity may not thus be sown 
in its mind when it begins to inquire for itself? 
How much better is it when a father or mother 
has the honesty to say to a child who asks, as 
children occasionally will, some tremendous 
question about heaven or earth, that he or she 
does not know, cannot tell, what God has prepared 
for them that love Him. It is easy to write “line 
upon line” and “precept upon precept” on the 
white paper of a virgin soul, but it is not equally 
easy to rub the writing out, and of all that may be 
left none can be more fatally disastrous than a 
concealment or a perversion of the truth, that both 
old and young are “children” in the sight of our 
Father which is in heaven, Who teaches us the 
things concerning His kingdom as we are able to 
hear them, 
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MUNICIPAL WARDROBE OF PARIS. 


ARIS has a complete system of public house- 
keeping for furnishing, clothing, and feeding 
her municipal protégés, the afflicted and the 

neglected whom society has to take into its keep- 
ing, and the system could easily at any time be 
expanded into provision for all the inhabitants of 
the town, a contingency which has more than once 
arisen in her stormy career. 

She has her wardrobe, her pantry, her larder, 
her wine cellar, and her medicine chest, with various 
adjunctive services. These departments have deal- 
ings with private purveyors, but undertake them- 
selves much more of the household labour than is 
performed in any ordinary household, except some 
great country estate where the products of nature 
are dealt with in all stages up to their employment 
for human needs. Madame Lutetia does not, it is 
true, raise her own corn ; but she grinds it, bolts the 
flour, and bakes her own bread. She does not 
raise her own grapes, or have her own winepress ; 
but she stores her own wine, and makes a special 
compound to suit the palates of her own family. 
She does not weave her own cloth ; but she makes 
her own clothes, and household cloths, and most 
interesting indeed is a visit to her excellent ward- 
robe. 

The object of the housekeeping we are about to 
describe is to provide all the necessaries of life for 


the hospitals and hospices of Paris, from the old 
Hétel Dieu down to the most modern foundation 


of some recently deceased millionaire. It is not at 
all for the general poor. These are only given 
money relief (or “credit relief ”—that is, orders on 
private tradesmen) at what are called the dureaux 
de bienfaisance in each locality. They must pur- 
chase their necessaries themselves. There is no 
other regular Government relief in France, although 
much private help of direct agency. Even in times 
of crisis, as during the Siege, the fashion had been 
usually to distribute tickets for bread at the baker's, 
or meat at the butcher’s. The French Government 
has a great reluctance to interfere with the private 
dealer in the matter of poor relief, great as is the 
French tendency for Governmental action in almost 
all other matters. 


THE HOTEL DIEU. 


One of the oldest almshouses and hospitals of 
Europe is the far-famed Hétel Dieu, the foundation 
of which dates from the year 651. That was before 
France existed, but the kings of the Franks reigned 
and rioted, massacred and murdered, in Paris. 
They were in the heyday of their glories, but the 
omens of their overthrow had appeared. The 
powerful mayor of the palace, the precursor of the 
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modern prime minister, had been forced upon them 
by the rebellious burgesses, and the kings were 
stripped of all noble incentives to high action by 
loss of all political occupations, and so became 
more and more degraded by alternative fits of im- 
pious debauchery and trembling repentance. The 
character of the king in 651, Clovis 11, is dubious. 
The Monkish chroniclers to whose houses he had 
given largesses say he was a Christian hero of the 
noblest order, while the comments of the abbeys 
to which he had given nothing make him out as 
the vilest of the vile. He is most interesting to 
English readers through his English wife, whose 
history is one of the prettiest of medizeval romances. 
This was Bathilda, the child stolen by Danish 
pirates and sold as a slave, to eventually become 
Queen of France, or rather of the Franks’ land, 
in what is now France. In fact she was for a long 
time regent, for Clovis died, like most of his race, 
in his prime, leaving a widow and three infant sons. 
Five years before his death Paris was devastated by 
a terrible famine, not a surprising occurrence in 
those days of social tumult. The Archbishop of 
Paris, Landri, one of the glories of his age, organ- 
ised a system of relief, and out of this grew the 
ever-memorable Hétel Dieu. ‘The good archbishop 
and his king both died in 656. Both, in good 
Christian style (probably the monarch at the in- 
stance and example of the churchman), left all 
their movable goods to the poor. 

In Paris all the benevolent institutions are 
nearer or farther connected with the Hotel Dieu. 
In course of ages other hospitals were founded, and 


relief to the afflicted and the poor was undertaken 


in the homes of the people. This was extended 
throughout France ; and to-day it is known as the 
Assistance Publique. It is not like the English 
poor-law relief, which is a communal outgrowth, 
with which the central government has interfered 
for the purpose of regulation and uniformity. The 
French institution is just the opposite. It is an 
installation of the central authority, taking its rise 
in Paris, and having certain portions of the work 
delegated to the local organisations, but all under 
the control of the general government. 


THE SOURCES OF INCOME. 


The income for the sick and poor relief of Paris 
(and of all French communities) is a curious study. 
This income is the outgrowth of many ages, and is 
very complex. In general it has been divided into 
fifteen items, ten of ordinary receipts and five extra- 
ordinary. The ten ordinary are as follows: 1. 
Leases and rents of property; 2. Felling of trees in 
woods owned by poor relief ; 3. Unpaid dividends 
on Government bonds ; 4. Ditto on other bonds ; 
5. Loans to the State at three per cent. ; 6. A third 
of the receipts for sale of cemetery lots ; 7. Private 
alms, collections (in assemblies and house to house), 
boxes (in churches and outside buildings), and 
lottery licences ; 8. The portion of the receipts of 
theatres, public balls, and concerts, known as the 
“droits des pauvres” ; 9. Subventions from the 
local government ; 10. Gifts of clothes, food, etc. 
The five extraordinary receipts are thus classed : 


1. Legacies ; 2. General felling of poor relief woods ; 
3. Borrowed loans; 4. Capital of repaid loans ; 
5. Sale. of real estate or bonds. Truly a strange 
higgledy-piggledy mixture, but still a true picture of 
the mixed nature of the ancestry of this modern 
service. All sorts of people have had a finger 
in the pie, reverent churchmen and irreverent re- 
volutionists, humble begging friars and mighty 
emperors. 

Although the origin of many of the items in this 
income nominally dates from the general upset of 
the Revolution and the Napoleonic dynasty, they 
are really much older. The Revolution was very 
good at throwing everything into confusion ; but 
most of the things its advocates most boast of are 
stolen from long ago, while many judicious found- 
ations of the past were ruined or spoiled by the 
ignorant and greedy reformers. The much vaunted 
poor relief tax on the receipts of theatres, balls, 
and concerts is merely a copy of an Act of Francis 
the First in 1542, when the managers of the 
miracle plays of Paris were required to pay a fixed 
sum for the benefit of the poor. When the Directory 
was at its wits’ end, when two million people had 
perished in France in a year of practical starvation, 
they harked back to the old law, and in the “7 
Frimaire, l’'an V.,” as they called it—in other words 
on November 27, 1796 —they passed the regulation 
still in force (though the ratios have been slightly 
modified), for “one decime per franc, two sous per 
livre on all plays, balls, firework shows, concert, 
race and circus receipts.” On December a, 1809, 
Napoleon made this permanent. So that now every 
one in France who goes to a theatre, concert, or 
ball, attends a race or a circus, and witnesses a 
firework show contributes to the poor when he 
pays an entrance fee. 

The charitable administration in France is divided 
into National, Departmental, and Communal classes, 
with semi-private charities under Government over- 
sight. All these, however, are very much mixed 
up, the public knowing little of the administrative 
details, and knowing only the Assistance Publique 
as the body with which it deals. Thus the hos- 
pitals, the origin of all the relief, are not strictly in 
any one class. They are generally private founda- 
tions in their origin, but drift more and more into 
the charge of local administration. The hospitals 
have many special sources of income bequeathed 
them by public and private acts ; many of these, 
however, are swept away by confiscations and social 
changes. Among one of the curious sources of in- 
come exclusively devoted to the hospitals we may 
notice the revenue from the sale of unclaimed 
pledges at the Mont de Piété, or public pawn-shop. 
This institution is forbidden to make a profit from 
the distressed borrowers, but when they fail to 
appear after three years to claim any bonus above 
the loan and expenses which a sale of their pledges 
produces, the sum is handed over to the hospitals. 

As the housekeeping arrangements we are to 
survey are instituted exclusively for the hospitals 
and asylums, a list of such as are in the charge of the 
Assistance Publique of Paris will be of interest. 
The thirteen general hospitals are: Hdétel Dieu, 
La Charité, La Pitié, St.-Antoine, Necker, Laénnec, 
Andral, Cochin, Beaujon, Lariboisitre, Tenon, 
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Bichat, Broussais. Besides these general hospitals, 
there are seven special hospitals : St.-Louis, Midi, 
Lourcine, Accouchement, Clinique, Aubervillers, 
and the Maison de Santé. Also five children’s hos- 
pitals, including the country convalescent homes, 
Enfants Malades, Trousseau, Forges-les-Bains, 
La Roche-Guyon, and Berck-sur-Mer. Some of 
these establishments are of great historic interest, 
as are many of the seventeen hospices, which con- 
tain even more inmates than the twenty-five hos- 
pitals. The hospices or asylums include eight 
general establishments—Bicétre, La Salpétriére, 
Ivry, Brevannes, Enfants Assistés, the Ménages, 
La Rochefoucauld, and Sainte-Périne ; and nine 
special private foundations—Boulard, Lenoir- 
Jousserain, Brézin, Devillas, Chardon-Lagache, 
Riboutté-Vitalles, Galignani, Rossini, and the 
Asile Lambrechts. 


THE WARDROBE, 


The Municipal Wardrobe of Paris (officially 
designated Magasin Central) is placed in new, 
spacious, and airy premises, completed in 1868, on 
the high ground of the Boulevard de I’Ho6pital, 
south of the Jardin des Plantes, and facing towards 
the Gobelins and contiguous to the immense en- 
closure of the Hospice of La Salpétritre. The idea 
which gave rise to the creation of this Central 
Magazine can best be gathered from the following 
official utterance : 

“The object was to separate as completely as 
possible the production or purchase from the con- 
sumption, and to institute by this very division 
an effective check, to substitute for provision by 
purchases in retail at different points collective 
purchases prepared beforehand, and obtained by 
means of competition ; to thus obtain economy in 
the purchases—to create sealed patterns destined to 
serve as a basis for all markets and for all purveyors, 
to which a mode of reception should be applied by 
acommittee composed of experts and agents ; to 
organise a system of exchange which should force 
the consuming establishments to return articles no 
longer of service, when they are not of a nature to 
be destroyed by use. Finally, to insure for an 
immense quantity of articles and necessaries a 
service exact, regular, and economic, surrounded by 
all the guarantees possible—free from the risks and 
vices of multiple action, scattered and without check. 
Two favourable circumstances assisted the reali- 
sation of the project. The old buildings of the 
Salpétritre, where had previously been the work- 
rooms for making, mending, and preparing linen 
for bandages, fell into ruin, and their habitation 
was becoming dangerous. Prompt measures were 
necessary, rendering expenditure inevitable. It was 
possible to profit by these works to instal on the 
site the Central Magazine. On the other hand, the 
creation of the magazine would allow the suppression 
of the Filature des Indigents installed in the Rue 
des Tournelles.” 

As we enter the Magasin Central from the 
Boulevard de I’H6pital, after passing the director’s 
office, the first building we find to the right of a 
great central yard has on the ground-floor a large 
hall for receiving merchandise from the supplying 


tradesmen, and where the same is examined to see 
that it agrees with the invoice. Above this is a 
storehouse for surgical necessaries—great bales of 
muslin, cotton-wool, bandage linen, and blankets. 
One would think half Paris was about to have its 
arms or legs cut off forthwith. Here too we find 
great rolls of blue cloth from which are made the 
uniforms of the city protégés, from the young 
inmates of the Enfants Assistés to the ancient 
veterans of Bicétre and Salpétriére. 


THE TAILORING. 


We soon found that all this raw material is 
turned into serviceable shape under the direction 
of Madame Lutetia herself; for the very next 
building brings us into a series of workrooms and 
offices, where we find tailoring and needlework in 
all varieties. It is not all done on the premises 
however, though all middlemen and contractors 
are dispensed with. The first room we enter is an 
office where a gathering of bareheaded seamstresses 
are patiently waiting their turn, either to be served 
with work to do, or to be paid for work they have 
brought back. There are something over a 
thousand of these women constantly engaged, who 
earn about 30 or 40 sous a day, on an average. It 
must be understood, however, that they usually thus 
supplement other home employments, and that it 
is only the plainest of needlework. The skilled 
work is given out in the same way to tailors, who 
apply directly and are paid as they return the job. 
All the work done. by the women is got ready by 
women tailors here, and the men’s work by men 
tailors. Except in rare instances of great pressure 
(and in the manufacture of sheets), no sewing is 
done on the premises, but all articles are designed 
and examined here. These journeymen tailors and 
needlewomen can always get the work at any time, 
by being introduced by a letter from a well-known 
citizen, otherwise they must deposit 50 francs to 
guarantee the return of the goods within eight days. 

This cutting employs two rooms on the ground- 
floor with fifteen women in each, who all seem 
buxom and creditable specimens of Lutetia’s house 
hold, and as busy as may be. The cutting of 
uniforms for the officials of the Assistance Publique 
is on the second floor, and occupies three or four 
men tailors. Besides this, another room on the 
second floor shows five more women cutters engaged 
in making up countless bundles ofswaddling clothes 
and lying-in linen for the Maison d’Accouchement. 


THE OLD LINEN, 


Crossing the yard and passing a shed, with a 
significant reminiscence of the War in the shape ot 
piles of old stretchers for the wounded in battle left 
here in 1871, and then taking a peep at the engine- 
room, which furnishes power for the claborate 
system of lifts needed in handling this great mass 
of merchandise, and in which room is always tried 
the sample coal for the supply of Lutetia’s great 
coal bin at La Chapelle, we find ourselves in the 
most interesting nook of the whole wardrobe. This 
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is the department where the old linen returned from 
the hospitals is manipulated, mended and made 
over into new uses, or packed away as rags. This 
work is done by the old ladies of the Salpétriére, 
whose wrinkled cheeks and white caps make a 
picturesque scene indeed. The river end of the 
building devoted to the task is the corner of the 
wardrobe premises next to the Salpétriére structures, 
and a lovely arboured walk secluded from the 
public leads downhill to the Hospital, and enables 
the aged dames to go backwards and forwards at 
their will. They come to the work out of desire 
for employment, for they are under no obligation 
to do so, and are furthermore enticed thereto by 
the eight or ten sous a day which they earn, and 
with which they can buy such luxuries as hospital 
life wakens a longitig for. 

The productive result of the leisurely old ladies, 
who seem to take life easy even at their work, and 
who wander off to their meals and recreations at 
will, is something surprising. The old rags pre- 
pared by them sell for 35,000 francs a year, while 
the immense stock of bundles of bandage linen and 
other hospital preparations, of discarded vestments 
as well as the renovated garments and clothes, is 
perfectly wonderful to behold. It is the old story 
of the patient tortoise winning the race. Moreover, 
they have not always a pleasant task. Although 
the hospitals are obliged to send back all articles 
washed and cleaned, the permeated poison of some 
of the diseases has too firm a hold to be thus 
eliminated, as a visit to one of the linen rooms at 
the wardrobe makes only too plain to our sense of 
smell. 

In this corner of the wardrobe we can study both 
the philosophy and the economics of rags to one’s 
hearts content. Every scrap of cloth has to be ac- 
counted for. The women superintendents keep 
tally sheets where all the millions of pieces of linen 
are recorded, where they come from, and where 
they are sent to. The tally sheets are a most 
curious feature. Hope always tells a flattering tale 
even in the matter of rags. The hospital people 
can never believe that they have worn out beyond 
redemption a tithe of the articles which the fore- 
women here at the wardrobe are obliged to throw 
aside as past all surgery for themselves, and only 
capable of use as surgery bandages either for 
humanity or for other garments. Here all is by 
the rule of three. The old ladies are allowed to 
do the mending at the !odgings at the Salpétriére, 
but the exact patch is delivered to them, lest 
they employ the remnants in private arrangements 
of their own. 


RAGS AND BANDAGES, 


Along the back of the lower floor of the old 
women’s workshop are hundreds of oaken lockers, in 
which, as their ticket labels inform us, are found 
bandages and cloth necessaries for hospitals in 
almost countless thousands. As the lids of these 
lockers are let down, a pretty sight is displayed of 
neat rolls, such as would gladden the heart of a 
haberdasher, for no such dealer ever had the like 
extended stock, or had his goods ranged in such 


perfection as here. There are various colours and 
various materials, according to the needs of surgical 
work, and such things as black blinkers for eye 
affections, and lint for stanching blood, are stored 
in extenso. The lint is made after hours for extra 
pay by certain of the old dames. Not that this pay 
is anything likely to bankrupt Madame Lutetia. It 
is only an extra four sous. The old dames get 
ten sous a day, but they sometimes have to pay a 
fine of two sous in the hospital to be relieved of 
their regular turn of preparing the vegetables for 
dinner. Probably it is not all the allurement of 
this dazzling wage which brings the three hundred 
old ladies here, but the attraction of easy employ- 
ment in one of the sweetest and quietest nooks in 
Paris. The building stretches along the whole 
rear of the grounds, has a fine breezy site, and is 
backed by a long stretch of beautiful flower gardens 
belonging to the hospital and hospital officials. 

Easily as the old dames take their task, they 
manage to accomplish a prodigious amount in 
bulk ; but they are greatly assisted by certain regu- 
lar workers, men and women, who have some fine 
labour-saving machines for cutting and _ rolling 
bandages, and other similar objects; but the 
material is prepared by the Salpétriére sibyls. 
They have, however, no shears to cut the threads 
of garment life. The condemned articles are torn 
and ripped by hand, and the various pieces selected 
for various purposes, and stored away. Some 
are for mending pieces, some for bandages, some 
for smaller articles, and the bulk for rags. All 
these operations are performed under the direction 
of superintending officials, but the old women 
display a wonderful amount of care and skill in 
their operations. That the hand of many an old 
seamstress and housewife has not yet lost its cunning 
is very evident. 

The first condemnation of garments is made 
every three months, by a commission consisting of 
representatives of the wardrobe and of the different 
hospitals. Each hospital is supplied in place of 
its condemned linen with proportionate weight of 
bandages and other goods made from the morsels 
of cloth, that given over to rags having of course to 
be subtracted. 

Two of the hospitals, the Maison de Santé (a 
rather aristocratic retreat in the Faubourg St.-Denis, 
principally used for strangers attacked with illness 
while visiting Paris) and Sainte-Périne (a refuge 
for old folks with small private incomes, situated at 
Auteuil), have a special service of linen of superior 
quality, as the inmates pay for their keep. All the 
goods of these two establishments are kept separate, 
while those of other establishments are treated in 
bulk. 

Formerly a distinction was also made in the 
cases of the hospitals devoted to skin and blood 
diseases, a particular colour being devoted to them. 
Now, however, there is no such distinction, but 
these establishments do their own mending ; they 
also make up their own garments and _ cloths, 
which are first cut out at the wardrobe and sent to 
them. With this exception, all the mending for 


the hospital service of Paris is prepared here by the 
dames of the Salpétritre. As over a million articles 
of clothing and cloths are furnished each year to 
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the Paris hospital service for the thirty-two thousand 
inmates, some idea can be formed of the labour 
involved in keeping the wardrobe in order. 


THE STORES. 


Leaving the Salpétritre dames to their cosy 
retreat in the rear, we come across a yard filled 
with great carboys, ranged in row, reminding one 
of the jars of the Forty Thieves, waiting for Mor- 
giana and her boiling oil, although the mouths of 
the giant bottles would necessitate getting into 
them as the genii got into the fisherman’s casket. 
The great jars are to transport the immense stock 
of disinfectants required by the hospital service. 

Coming into the central square, we enter the 
main building, which borders the three sides away 
from the street. This building is of three storeys, 
and is full from ground to roof with Lutetia’s 
articles of housekeeping. On the ground-floor are 
hundreds of sacks of lentils, peas and beans, vast 
quantities of chocolate, jams, oil, preserved vege- 
tables, macaroni, vermicelli, dried fish, pepper, salt, 
rice, prunes, spices, etc. This dry fodder is the 
only kind of food stored on the premises. Also 
there is found here lamp-oii, candies, wicks, night- 
lights, etc., and all the necessaries for washing, such 
as soaps of various kinds, blue, soda, etc. The 
bulk of the three long halls on the ground-floor is 
filled with tin, crockery, and glass ware, packed 
in every available space, and hung from the ceiling 
and walls. ‘Then great stores of brushes of all 
sorts and shapes, and crutches quite in keeping 
with the supply of bandages, confirming us in the 
notion of a wholesale amputation being about to 
take place, there being brushes enough to “sweep 
up the pieces.” Next we get into the wardrobe 
proper ; hundreds of thousands of yards of stuff, and 
white calico in rolls with the measurements of each 
on a little ear pulled out at the centre. The 
purveyor’s mark is not accepted by Madame, how- 
ever ; she has every yard remeasured by her servants 
here, who have measuring gauges set two metres 
apart, and steel rods over which the stuff is passed, 
and stretched taut at each fold. The weight of 
the rod keeps the heap pressed down solid, and as 
the folds become firm the rods can be withdrawn 
and used again. In this way a man can measure 
many thousand yards with the utmost accuracy, for 
the careless thumb-marking of an ordinary draper'’s 
shop would not do here. When it is a question of 
dispute between the contractor and purchaser in 
case of shortage the purveyor is at once notified, 
and, if he desires, within five days he can have a 
remeasurement at a cost of thirty francs, ten 
francs each for three arbitrators. If the original 
measurement is correct, the expense is borne by 
the administration. 

Mounting to the second floor we find in racks 
many thousands of made-up suits for all ages, from 
the little tots of babies of the Enfants Assistés 
to the burliest official of the Assistance Publique. 
The children’s rolls are well calculated to awaken 
curious reflections on the myriads of little lives 
here packed up in official review, ready to be 
started on their hazardous, and most likely any- 


thing but rosy, careers. The children are usually 
distributed in far distant parts of France; but 
Mother Paris keeps an eye on each and all, and 
supplies their wants as they develop. 


THE LUMBER ROOM, 


On the side towards the great hospital is carried 
on the work of receiving the linen and underwear 
of all the hospital services, and condemning such as 
is past repair and ordering it to be turned into 
rags, etc. Here, too, the mending is prepared, and 
given out for our old dames of the Salpétritre 
before mentioned. Mounting to the third floor, 
we find great stores of furniture, such as clocks, 
washstands, etc. Here, too, are found some queer 
plunders of bygone glories. Madame Lutetia in 
modern days had a special penchant for seizing 
beautiful religious houses in which to instal her 
household affairs. Among others she has taken 
the houses of the nursing nuns, and here the 
fine wardrobes and bureaux, whose brasses their 
loving hands have so often made to shine as gold, 
are packed away to dust and rust. The spoilers 
of the religious houses have not yet summoned up 
enough effrontery to sell these relics at auction, 
and so they are hidden away here to wait for a time 
when the sacrilege will be forgotten, and they can 
be quietly smuggled into the Rue de Chateaudun 
—the Wardour Street of Paris. Sad as is this 
spectacle of decayed glories, more sad still is 
another collection in this upper floor in the shape 
of odds and ends of household goods belonging to 
the old couples who have entered the Ménages 
hospice. These articles have, as a penalty, to be 
delivered up to the administration at death. This 
upper storey of the wardrobe is indeed a regular 
museum of municipal curiosities, fraught with so 
many queer memories. Among other things here 
is stored a Prussian stretcher, as a relic of the War, 
and as a sort of contingent to the French stretchers 
in the yard below, the trophy from the enemy being 
kept thus in the sanctum sanctorum as the more 
precious. Besides the furniture, the rest of the 
upper storey is mainly occupied with the stocks 
of blankets and caps for the army of boys, little 
and large, in charge of our good dame of the Seine. 
Leaving the attic with its curiosities, and, on the 
extreme left, after coming down into the yard, we 
seek the 

“‘ Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history” 


of goods and chattels, in the shape of the auction 
room, where every three months all the stock of dis- 
carded articles of rubbish is sold to the brokers, a 
sale which produces on an average the remarkable 
sum of 60,000 francs for pin-money for Madame 
and her household economies. The variety of 
queer lots which appear at the sale is indeed curious. 
Such things as old spectacles, canes, and umbrellas, 
apparently as far removed as possible from all con 

nection with hospital service, here crop up as avail- 
able assets. Such things come from the victims 
who find the hospital inscribed with Dante’s “ Aban- 
don hope all ye who enter here,” and so, leaving 
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behind whatever they have with them when stricken 
with calamity, the hospital service profits by the 
legacy, and in this room realises its value. The only 
exceptions to this rule are the hospitals with paying 
patients before mentioned, where the goods go to 
their heirs, and also the curious exception of wed- 
ding-rings, which are delivered to the family, on 
proof of genuine claims. 

Above the auction room is found the sheet-making 
room, where all the sheets for thirty-two thousand 
beds are fabricated. These sheets were formerly 
given to the outside seamstresses, but it was found 
inconvenient to cart such heavy weights backwards 
and forwards, for a day’s work in sheet-making is 
a bulky affair. There seems a very small number 
of women here to carry out such a mighty task, 
but, as in every part of the wardrobe, systematic 
economy of labour and material works wonders. 
All through the establishment everything works like 
clockwork. Although the premises, recent as they 
are, are by no means adequate to Madame’s ever 
increasing needs, the amount of service performed 
is simply wonderful. Nor is this done by long hours 
and overwork. At four o’clock in the afternoon 
all hurry away, like school-children loose from 
school. The Salpétritre dames race for their refec- 
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tory, the first there getting the best places. The 
workwomen put up their shutters and hurry away 
for dinners and the boulevards. The men, though 
not so eager for release as the women, soon leave the 
wardrobe deserted. All is quiet until eight o’clock 
the next morning. Yet the carts from the twenty- 
five hospitals and seventeen hospices of Paris come 
regularly to have their wants supplied, and never go 
away unsatisfied. 

The wardrobe is truly a wonderful institution. 
Every old stocking is accounted for, and even each 
stocking leg which can be used to mend another. 
Yet these things are numbered by millions. Be- 
sides this immense store of clothes, fifty-two tons of 
rice are given out in the year, and still more of peas, 
of beans, and of lentils, over eighty tons of salt, and 
altogether over five hundred tons of dry provisions. 
All these articles are of the best quality, as far as 
hygienic properties are concerned, and are passed by 
trained experts. When one takes a stroll through 
Madame Lutetia’s wardrobe one comes to the con- 
clusion that there are worse haps in life than to fall 
by the wayside in Paris, and be thus obliged to seek 
the aid of her hospitals, and be served from these 
stores. 

EDMUND R. SPEARMAN, 





THE OLD FOUDROYANT 


UCH has been said lately about the /ox- 
M droyant, second only to the Vicfory in the 
history of the British navy, and the sole 
survivor of the ships of the great wars of last 
century. In a new book by Dr. Macaulay, entitled 
“Strange yet True,” ! we find a most interesting 
notice of the early days of the Foudroyant. Robert 
Haldane, afterwards so celebrated in the annals of 
the Christian Church, was in his young days in the 
Royal Navy. In his seventeenth year he joined 
the JZonarch, then commanded by his uncle, 
Admiral Duncan, afterwards Earl of Camperdown. 
Duncan’s health having suffered from the climate 
of Havanna, he was persuaded to relinquish a 
tropical expedition for active service nearer home. 
Before he was enabled to commission the Blenheim, 
ninety guns, and to prevent loss of time, he got his 
nephew transferred to the Foudroyant, commanded 
by his friend, Captain Jervis, the future Earl St. 
Vincent. 

Of the Foudroyant, Mr. Haldane was accustomed, 
even in old age, to speak with enthusiasm. Built 
at Toulon in 1750, and captured from the French in 
1758, she was the finest ship in the British navy. 
She was not only a model of naval architecture, 
but was splendidly fitted in every way, while the 


1 Strange yet True ; Memorable and Interesting Stories, retold 
by Dr. Macaulay, editor of ‘‘ Luther Anecdotes,” &c. (Nisbet 
& Co.). 





height between decks was greater than that of the 
Britannia, the flagship of Admiral Barrington, to 
whose squadron it belonged. He used to mention 
that on visiting the Admiral (whose younger 
brother was the well-known Bishop of Durham), 
he found himself obliged to stoop between the 
decks of the flag-ship ; while in the Foudroyant, 
though he stood nearly six feet high, he was able 
to walk erect. 

Soon after joining the Foudroyant he took part 
in the celebrated action with the Pegdse, which was 
the foundation of Lord St. Vincent’s great fame. 
It was a night engagement. A French fleet of six 
sail of the line were retreating before Admiral 
Barrington with twelve. The chase began at noon 
on April 19, and the Foudroyant, outsailing all the 
other ships, singled out the Pegdse at 10 P.M., and 
brought her to close quarte:s. The respective 
forces of the two ships were nearly equal; for 
though the British had six guns more than the 
French, the latter had sixty more men, with a 
greater weight of metal, carrying forty-pounders 
on the lower deck, and with a crew of 700 sailors. 
The battle lasted three-quarters of an hour. The 
skill as well as the zeal which directed the guns 
under Robert Haldane’s charge attracted the 
notice of the commander. At one time, holding a 
lantern in his hand, he was seen directing the 
proper elevation of a gun. An old sailor warned 
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him that he was making himself a mark for the 
enemy’s sharpshooters; but he disregarded the 
warning, telling his well-meaning and _ sensible 
adviser that in the discharge of his duty he should 
disdain to think of personal danger. At one time the 
ships almost touched each other, and a gunner being 
asked why he did not withdraw the rammer, replied 
that he could not on account of the Frenchman. 
The gun was fired with the rammer undrawn. 

Mr. Haldane used to refer with pleasure to an 
incident which showed the gallant captain’s mag- 
nanimity. Just as the ships were about to open their 
fire, the officer on the forecastle called out that the 
enemy had “put up her helm to rake.” Captain 
Jervis instantly exclaimed, “Then put the helm 
a-starboard,” meaning to deliver his broadside from 
the starboard guns. At that critical moment one 
of the midshipmen—a friend of Haldane, the 
gallant Bowen, who fell by the side of Nelson at 
Teneriffe—saw that an opposite manceuvre would 
give the Foudroyant the advantage of first fire, and 
enable her to rake instead of being first raked. On 
the moment the gallant young man, standing by 
the wheel, called out “ Port, port ; if we put our 
helm to port, we shall rake her.” His eagerness 
admitted of no denial. The helm was brought to 
port ; the broadside of the /: wdroyant was poured 
into the Fegdse, and when the smoke cleared off, 
Captain Jervis, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
pulled off his hat, as he stood on the quarter- 
deck, and turning to the young officer exclaimed, 
“Thanks, Bowen ; you were right.” 

After the Pegdse was laid on board and had 
struck, the ships separated. It blew so fresh, and 
there was so much sea, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty, and after the loss of two boats, that an 
officer and eighty men could be sent into the prize 
and bring off forty prisoners. Captain Jervis, 
having seen the zeal and gallantry of young 
Haldane, indicated his approval by appointing him 
to accompany one of the lieutenants going to take 
possession of the Pegdse, with orders to bring back 
its commander, the Chevalier Cillart. For another 
reason Haldane was selected for this service. The 
captain had observed his talents and attainments, 
and often had employed him as his amanuensis, 
and he was, moreover, the only officer on board 
who understood French. On boarding the Pegédse, 
the decks were found floated with blood, seven 
men lying dead at one gun. Being conducted 
through the scene of slaughter to the Chevalier, he 
explained the nature of his orders. The French 
captain protested that it was out of the question to 
get into an open boat in such a sea and at such an 
hour. The necessity of the case was explained by 
Haldane, viz. the weakness of the captors in point 
of numbers compared with the vanquished. The 
captain still demurred, when the lieutenant, drawing 
his sword, added a significant argument which fully 
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compensated for his inability to speak French. 
The Chevalier saw he must submit, and was rowed 
safely to the Foudroyant, not without murmurs that 
he would bear in mind this treatment when he 
returned to France. 

After the action Sir John Jervis wrote to Captain 
Duncan congratulating him on the spirit and 
ability of his nephew, and predicting that Robert 
Haldane would one day be an ornament te his 
country and to the British navy. It was othe 
wise ordained ; but sixty years afterwards Robert 
Haldane told how, on that night, when about to 
engage the /egdse, he breathed out an earnest 
prayer to God that he might be strengthened 
to discharge his duty as became a British sailor 
in defence of his country. The heroism of his 
early years was to be consecrated to a_ higher 
service. 

After the return of the Foudroyant to Spithead, 
in the autumn of 1782, Robert Haldane was a 
witness of the loss of the Royal George, an event 
still memorable in history. The grand fleet was at 
the time at Spithead, preparations being made for 
a great expedition to relieve Gibraltar. On the 
morning of August 29, Haldane was looking 
through a stelescope, watching with interest the 
operation of heeling over the ship, when on a sudden 
he saw it overset and sink. The guns and ballast 
shifting, through the incautious heeling over, was 
the immediate cause of the disaster. ‘There were 
at least 1,200 souls on board at the time, including 
women and children, and Haldane, in charge of a 
boat from the /oudroyant, was one of the most 
active in picking up and saving those in peril. In 
the famous ode of the poet Cowper, “twice four 
hundred” men are said to have gone down with 
the ship, but many others, probably nine hundred 
in all, must have been drowned, for there were less 
than three hundred that were rescued. On the 
Sunday following, a sermon by Dr. Bogue of 
Gosport on the text, “ ‘Thy judgments are a great 
deep ” (Ps. xxxvi. 6), made a profound and general 
impression. ‘The loss of the splendid vessel was 
felt to be a national calamity, because it weakened 
the fleet which was before long to encounter the 
greatly superior force of the combined French and 
Spanish navies. 

It is only right to say that the Foudroyant, 
about the proposed breaking up of which a clamour 
has been made, is not the old “fighting Fou 
droyant,” but a successor, which had the honour 
of being Nelson’s flag-ship for a short time. He 
commanded her for a few months—not the most 
creditable part of his career—in the Bay of Naples, 
but he gained none of his great victories in her. 
She was launched in 1798. One other old French 
ship of the great war, the Duguay-TZrouin, still 
exists under the name of the Jm//acad/e, a training 
ship at Devonport. 





THE TRUSTEESHIP OF SHAKESPEARE’S 


HE picturesque old house in Henley Street, 
Stratford-on-Avon, in which William Shake- 
speare was born, was occupied, and afterwards 

bought, by his father. Within its walls the poet’s 
boyhood was passed. ‘The property descended to 
him, and, after his death without male issue, to 
various others ; and in 1847 it was offered for sale 
by auction by the famous George Robins. / 
relic so remarkable necessarily attracted national 
attention, and the local lovers of Shakespeare 
made a successful effort to secure so famous a relic 
of the poet’s life. Even the Americans were in- 
terested, and the notorious Barnum was anxious to 
secure and to remove so memorable a homestead 
to his “unrivalled show.” 

A London and local and practically a national 
committee was formed, and when the sale took 
place on September 16, 1847, the whole block of 
property was secured for £3,000. The house had 
suffered many changes since Shakespeare’s days, 
but the foundations and the larger part of the 
buildings had remained uninjured, so that it was 
easy to “restore” the house to its original form. 
This was accomplished afterwards, and with minute 
and reverent care. Wherever the old timbers had 
perished they were replaced with others, sufficiently 
clear to show what was new and what was old. 
The later buildings had been removed, and the area 
thrown open so as to mark the exact boundaries 
of the old house. ‘The house as it now stands is, 
in fact, the house as it was three hundred years 
ago. 

A “trust ’ of the property was formed for the further 
preservation of the house, and the arrangements of 
the terms on which it should be open to all visitors. 
The members of this trust were selected from some 
of the most eminent men of the time, with local 
representatives also of Stratford, both the county 
and borough, who were “ official” and permanent, 
and certain other life members, elected by the 
trustees as vacancies occurred. Soon afterwards 
the trust was enlarged to include the museum and 
New Place (where Shakespeare passed his later 
years, and where he died in 1616). The museum 
has now secured a very valuable collection of 
books, manuscripts, engravings, &c., relating to 
Shakespeare, including the unique collection 
formed by the late R. B. Wheler, the historian of 
Stratford, given by his sister ; and the New Place 
Gardens, presented by the zeal and generosity of 
the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, and now open as 
a public park. The trust thus became “The 
Amalgamated Trusts of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 
Museum, and New Place,” and was very carefully 
and wisely administered by successive “ boards.” 
The late Mr. W. O. Hunt, the late Mr. E. F. 
Flower and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, especially took 
pains to make the trusts worthy of the fame of 
Shakespeare and Stratford, and the town council 
also deposited their rich and rare collection of 
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manuscripts relating to Stratford within the walls 
of Shakespeare’s house. 

In 1890 it was found to be needful to revise and 
extend the “trusts,” as the numerous pilgrims to 
Stratford had enriched the funds to more than 
£2,000, no part of which could be expended 
except on the preservation of the buildings and 
the cost of maintenance of the various officers. 
A Bill was therefore drafted for Parliament, and 
carried without opposition, thanks to Sir Theodore 
Martin and Mr. Frederick Haines, and the Royal 
Assent was given on March 26, 1891. ‘This Act 
confirmed the former powers of the trustees, and 
empowered them to purchase the Ann Hathaway 
Cottage at Shottery, at their discretion. ‘The ev- 
officio trustees were to be the lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Warwick, the high steward of the borough 
of Stratford-on-Avon, the mayor of the borough, 
the justices of the peace, the town clerk, the vica: 
of the parish, and the head-master of the grammar 
school ; and the elected members, Ernest Edward 
Baker, the Rev. Charles Evans, Charles Edward 
Flower, Edgar Flower, Henry Graves, Frederick 
Haines, Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G., Henry 
Irving, Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., and Samue! 
Timmins. The trustees meet on or about May 6 
every year, and an executive committee of the 
local members of the board manages the general 
business. The trustees will miss at their next 
meeting two familiar faces, the late Mr. Henry 
Graves and the late Mr. C. E. Flower, whose long- 
continued and generous services will ever be 
remembered in the history of the trust. 

In April this year an offer was made to the 
executive committee of the famous and picturesque 
Ann Hathaway Cottage at Shottery, at the enor- 
mous price of £3,000, and as only a few days 
were allowed for the decision, on the plea that 
other offers had been made to purchase, the exe- 
cutive committee had no choice but to make the 
purchase, as they had no doubt that their act 
would be confirmed at the trustees’ meeting in 
May. This was readily and unanimously agreed 
to, as also the further needful expenditure in 
repairs and other purchases to restore the Cottage 
to its original form, and for which some donations 
will be required, as the necessary expenditure will 
absorb all the present funds. 

The number of.visitors to Shakespeare’s birth- 
place has greatly increased, and is increasing every 
year. The following record (April 20, 1891-92) 
shows a total of 15,563 visitors who signed the 
register, but receipts and other memoranda show 
the grand total to be 20,103, of all nationalities. 

The Americans may be expected to come in ever- 
increasing numbers, and their deep interest has al- 
ready been testified in the gift of a handsome clock- 
tower and drinking-fountain, presented to the town 
of Shakespeare by a citizen of Philadelphia, G. W. 
Childs, in 1887, the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria. 
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F you are walking eastwards along Carey Street, 
| you may see, directly in front of you, on the 
other side of Chancery Lane, a comfortable- 
looking residence—brick-built, stone-faced, and 
with a red-tiled roof—which a few months ago was 
hidden from view by the row of dingy buildings, 
now demolished, and once tenanted by the “ six 
clerks ” and other mysterious officials of the Court 
of Chancery, that stood on the east side of 
Chancery Lane. The building brought to light is 
the “ Rolls House,” and one probably gets a better 
view of it to-day than was ever before obtained ; 
for when, in the early part of the last century, it 
was erected, the houses which until quite recently 
stood in front of it were already built. 

If you are inquisitive and care to inquire what 
all this pulling down means, you will learn that it 
is being done in order to extend the present too 
small Public Record Office—which stands at the 
back of the Rolls House and is only seen from 
Fetter Lane—and that, ere long, the aforesaid com- 
fortable-looking building will be demolished with 
the same object. For a moment you may regret 
that this very substantial example of early eighteenth- 
century work should disappear, but on reflec- 
tion you will see that its loss will be ina cause 
which no true archeologist would raise a finger to 
hinder—to wit, the increase of efficient fire-proof 
housing for our national archives. Next to the 
Rolls House is a singularly ugly and plainly-built 
chapel, which, however, on its south side, shows 
some traces of respectable antiquity ; this chapel, 
you will therefore be glad to learn, is not to be 
removed. 

The Rolls House was the London residence of, 
the Master of the Rolls down to quite recent times ; 
Copley (Lord Lyndhurst) was the last Master to 
dwell there. You will ask, perhaps, how came the 
Master of the Rolls, a legal dignitary, to enjoy 
an official residence? The answer is, that he 
enjoyed it not as a legal dignitary at all, but as 
the Keeper of a charitable institution which had 
its home at the Rolls House, and the Keepership 
of which was annexed to the office of Master 
of the Rolls rather more than five centuries 
ago. This charitable institution was the Domus 
Conversorum, or House of Jewish Converts in 
London. 
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ing, and where the opportunities of coming under 
the influence of their former co-religionists would 
be avoided. He built, on the site of the present 
Rolls House, the Domus Conversorum and a 
chapel—part of which still stands—and set aside 
the sum of 7oo marks a year for the mainten- 
ance of the House, its inmates, and their chapel. 
The 7oo marks was, as the King puts it in his 
charter, “ until we or our heirs shall more fully 
provide for the same converts in land or rents.” 
The Bishop of Carlisle is directed to administer this 
sum and provide two chaplains to celebrate divine 
service in the chapel ; so we may look upon him 
as the first Keeper of the House. In one of the 
manuscripts of Matthew Paris’s Chronicle—that at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge—is a sketch, 
drawn, likely enough, by Mat himself, of the 
chapel as it was first built ; a fac-simile of it is 
given below. 

It is drawn on the margin of the parchment 
opposite that part of the text which records the 
foundation of the Domus Conversorum ; the lower 
portion of the tower 
stands until to-day. 
Three years after its 
foundation, the King 
endowed the converts 
with some land imme- 
diately around their 
house, which had come 
to his hands as an 
escheat. A little after 
this he gave them the 
fruits and profits of 
the rectory of their 
‘own parish church, 
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The efforts of the friars- preachers, and T 








of other earnest exhorters to Christianity, 
had, at the opening of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, succeeded in winning a number of 
converts from Judaism ; then it was that 
King Henry 11 set himself to provide a home for 
such of them as needed one--a home in which 
their faith might be strengthened by careful teach- 


DRAWING OF CHAPEL OF THE DOMUS CONVERSORUM, FROM C. C. C. MS., SUPPOSED 


TO BE BY MATTHEW PARIS. (THIRTEENTH CENTURY.) 


meaning, no doubt, that the cure of that church 
should be properly served by one of the chaplains 
of the House. In after years the Bishop of London 
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found, on his visitation, that this was detrimental 
to the welfare of the parishioners in general, 
as the cure was not regularly served, so it was 
arranged that a rector should be appointed, 
who should receive the fruits and profits of his 
rectory, and pay the Keeper of the House of 
Converts a fixed sum of #44 year in lieu of all 
demands. 

King Henry 11 appears to have also given to 
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each convert an allowance—1}d. a day to the 
men, and 1¢. a day to the women—besides an 
annual allowance of robes for the inmates’ wear ; 
the mandates addressed to the almoner for the 
delivery of these robes furnish incidental evi- 
dence of the number of converts in the House. 
In the year 1237-8, five years after its founda- 
tion, 150 robes were to be delivered, and the 
next year 171. This number of converts must 
have taxed the capacity of even a large building, 
and there is indication, about this time, that con- 
verts were admitted only as vacancies occurred, 
although additional accommodation was being 
provided. The Keeper has an allowance of oak 
trees from the royal forest of Windsor for his 
“‘works ” within the enclosure of the House of 
Converts—v.e. within the fences erected round 
what we now know as the Rolls Estate—and in 
1275 the Keeper is directed to take stone from 
the side aisles of “the church of the Holy Trinity ” 
—probably Holy Trinity in the Minories—to 
lengthen his chapel. 

The year 1280 was an eventful one in the history 
of the convert community. Edward 1 had pre- 


viously not been so ready as his father in supporting 
the institution, but in this year he agreed to a very 
important concession to the House. He granted 
to it, though only for seven years, one moiety of 
the goods and chattels of each converted Jew— 
which, says he, “belong wholly and of right and 
custom to us”—and other moiety to the convert 
for his or her support in the House. He also gave to 
the House the value of the chattels of unconverted 
Jews, which might be forfeited 
to the Crown, the issues from 
“ deodands ”—things seized by 
the King from the estates of per 
sons dying from any but natural 
causes—and also the amount 
coming to him from the chevage, 
or head-tax on the Jews in al! 
England. 

With the grant, the King 
drew up certain rules for the 
governance of the House. In 
order that some one capable 
of exercising authority might 
always be present, the Keeper: 
was to provide a fit chaplain, 
who, in case of need, might 
take the Keeper’s place, and 
this chaplain was to have a 
fellow-priest to help him minis- 
ter in the chapel ; if any convert 
showed himself sufficiently pro- 
ficient in the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity for ordination, he was to 
be ordained and to become the 
chaplain’s assistant ; other con- 
verts, who qualified for ordina- 
tion, were toinstruct the younger 
inmates of the House, or seek 
for ecclesiastical preferment, on 
obtaining which their allowance 
as converts was to cease. And 
so with the lay converts ; if any 
showed him or herself skilful 

in trade, he or she was to practise it. Perhaps no 
rule as to this had been before laid down, but we 
see the principle of it followed prior to the date of 
these regulations ; as, for instance, when the Keeper 
of the House is directed to supply converts who 
were making the King’s bows at the Tower with 
“ necessaries” at the place where they were engaged 
in labour. When really making a livelihood, the 
convert’s “ portion ” (#.e. the 1d. or 14d. a day) was 
to be withdrawn and divided among the more needy 
inmates. It was evidently not intended that resi- 
dence at the House—if only occasional—was to 
cease, though it might, of course, do so of necessity, 
as in cases where the convert gained employment 
at a distance. Any spare money from the issues 
of the converts’ landed property was to go towards 
the repair of their chapel and the more ornate 
rendering of their services. 

The accounts of the administration of these funds 
are extant, and we gain from them a good notion 
of the internal state of the convert community and 
of the money coming to it by virtue of the King’s 
grant ; suffice it here to state that the income from 
deodands and forfeitures was large, and that chevage 
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was paid by 1,179 Jews in 1280, by 1,153 in 1281, 
by 1,135 in 1282, and by 1,151 in 1283. This is 
the last year chevage is returned in that way ; after- 
wards it was farmed out by the King for a lump 
sum, which was paid to the converts ; and so we do 
not get this valuable information as te the numeri- 
cal strength of the Jews in England in subsequent 
years. One item in the issues from the property of 
a converted Jew which was sold towards the sup- 
port of the House of Converts, is curious—‘* five 
books of rhetoric and grammar”; these yielded 
305. 

' Perhaps it was the unexpected income from 
deodands and forfeitures, perhaps it was the im- 
poverished state of the Exchequer—at all events, 
something led the King, after the first half of the 
year 1285, to withdraw the 14d. a day allowed to 
each man convert and 1d. a day to each woman 
convert, and give in lieu thereof 40 marks a 
year. 

This must have made a considerable difference to 
the converts’ exchequer, and when in 1287 the seven 
years (the period during which the benefits of the 
King’s charter were to be enjoyed) terminated, the 
converts—whether or not from bad husbanding 
their resources, we cannot tell—found themselves 
in a very sorry plight. In Michaelmas term, 1290, 
they petitioned the King. They were about “ four- 
score” in number, and had not enough for their 
sustenance, and they asked for a continuation of the 
term of their expired grant, for a regular payment at 
the Exchequer, and that they might have somereally 
reliable Keeper—words which suggest that perhaps 
The King 


past Keepers had of done their best. 
was gracious ; he granted their requests, and begged 
his Chancellor (then always a cleric) to appoint 


“some fit Keeper.” Pardon a moment’s digression 
here. The Master of the Rolls—as the keeper of 
the records of Chancery had then grown to be called 
—was the Chancellor’s deputy, and was likewise 
a cleric. Little doubt, therefore, the Chancellor 
would recommend his deputy for the Keepership 
of the Converts’ House, which afforded a comfort- 
able residence, rent free ; and it seems to have been 
the fact that successive Masters of the Rolls were 
successive Keepers of the Domus Conversorum 
for a century before the formal union of those 
offices. 

But to return to the converts’ petition. Probably 
the most important thing they obtained was the 
regular money payment at the Exchequer. This 
was not, however, given without modification. 
£202 os. 4d. was allowed for the year of the grant— 
viz. 1290—which was to provide the salary of the 
Keeper, two chaplains, and a clerk, and also the 
daily allowance of each convert ; but as each con- 
vert died, or withdrew from the House, the amount 
of the grant was to be reduced by the amount 
previously paid to that convert. This proviso is 
interesting when we remember the year in which it 
was made—1290. In that yeara general banish- 
ment of the Jews from England had been com- 
manded and carried out. No doubt, therefore, the 
King concluded that by no possibility could the 
number of inmates in the House be increased, and 
that, as a consequence, the time would come when 
there would be an entire cessation of the expense. 


This, we shall see, did not happen for a very long 
time. 

We hear no more of the converts till just after 
the accession of Edward 1 ; they then complained 
of the irregular payment of their allowances, and 
the King directed a general inquiry into the state of 
the House. It was found that 97 persons—about 
fourscore the previous petition had stated—lived 
in the House at the time of Edward 1’s grant of the 
£202 os. 4d.; of these, 17 men and 17 women were 
dead ; 4 men and 8 women had withdrawn from 
the community and gone, no one knew where, whilst 
23 men and 28 women=51 persons, still dwelt 
within the House and were entitled to their allow- 
ances ; these, with the salaries and other expenses, 
would cost for the then current year £4123 108. 6d., 
and for this a writ de /iberate was issued to the 
Exchequer ; subsequent payments were at the same 
time directed, with deductions as the number of 
converts decreased. 

As usual, however, money came in very irregu- 
larly, and in 1323 the arrears due to the converts 
amounted to £374 9s. 7@. Nothing is said about 
arrears in the salaries of the keeper, the chaplain, 
or the clerk, so presumably these had been regu- 
larly paid. Here are the concluding words of the 
complaint of 1323 :—By reason of withholding the 
converts’ allowances, “some of the men and women 
who are now dead suffered whilst they lived, and 
the others who dwell there still suffer very great 
mischief for want of payments of that alms. May 
it please our Lord the King, and his Council, ta 
ordain that payment be made to them [the converts | 
to relieve their poor estate and to support their 
lives, according to the holy will of the said noble 
King who founded the aforesaid chapel in honour 
of God and of Our Lady and to the increase of the 
holy faith and of the service of God and of the 
Holy Church.” Endorsed on the petition are the 
words : “ Let the Chancellor and Treasurer survey 
the estate of that chapel and certify the King of the 
condition of the same ; and how many converts are 
alive and how much is in arrear to those surviving.” 
The survey, if ever made, does not seem to be now 
extant. 

Throughout the reign of Edward 111, successive 
Masters of the Rolls were appointed keepers of the 
House of Converts ; but they paid little heed to 
the welfare of the Domus Conversorum, the inmates 
of which appear to have rapidly diminished in 
number ; their home and chapel being allowed to 
fall into very ill-repair, and their promised allowances 
at the Exchequer were left unclaimed, or not paid, 
if asked for! In 1330 they made a special applica- 
tion for deodands, which, it will be remembered, had 
been promised to them ; they obtained these for 
that year, but for the specific purpose of repairing 
their chapel and buildings. 

The diminution in the number of the converts 
was of course natural ; for many of the inmates 
whose allowance had been provided for yearly in 
Edward 11's reign would, in the ordinary course of 
events, be dead by the time of which we are speak- 
ing ; and we remember that all Jews had, under 
the severest penalties, been ordered to leave Eng- 
land. But it is clear from the evidence of the 
accounts kept by the keepers of the House, and 
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other contemporary documents, that new converts 
were admitted within the walls of the House of 
Converts. These converts, by their names, were 
evidently residents on the continent, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that, having come into Eng- 
land, either through ignorance of the law forbidding 
them to tarry there, or with the intention of tarrying 
and trafficking there by stealth, they were prevailed 
upon to adopt Christianity, and thus became en- 
titled to shelter and support at the Domus Conver- 
sorum,. ‘The same remark applies to subsequent 
centuries, and thus we account for the fact that 
inmates, though very few, are found in the House 
of Converts in the late fourteenth, and in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and early seventeenth centuries 
—a fact which was clearly not anticipated by Ed- 
ward 1 when, in 1290, he endowed the inmates of 
the House with a yearly allowance, to be propor- 
tionately diminished as, one by one, they died off. 











When, on July 23, 1371, Williain de Birstall entered 
upon his duties as keeper of the House of Converts, 
he found a chaplain and a clerk installed in office, 
though there were only two converts to benefit by 
their ministrations ; but William was evidently not a 
man to sit down snugly and gloat overa sinecure. He 
wanted to know what were the real endowments of 
the House, and, we may presume at his instigation, 
the king directed an enquiry. This was held, and 
a story of a general remissness of past keepers came 
out. Rents due were not paid at all, or only in part. 
Instead of repairing dilapidations of the House, 
the keepers had ceased to reside init. The chapel 
had fallen into utter ruin, and so the poor converts 
—such as there were of them—seem to have shifted 
for themselves as best they could. Now all this, so 
William de Birstall thought, was exceedingly wrong, 
and he gave practical expression to his opinion by 
restoring the decaying buildings and by rebuilding 


the chapel. The fact is noteworthy by those who 
view the remains of the chapel to-day. We may 
still see the lower part of the tower shown by 
Matthew Paris in his sketch of the chapel as 
Henry 111 erected it ; but that is all. There are, 
however, on the south side, traces of late fourteenth- 
century work, and this is, no doubt, William de 
Birstall’s. It was under him that the office of 
keeper of the House was formally united with the 
Mastership of the Rolls, and that the Domus Con- 
versorum became the store-house of the records of 
the Court of Chancery. Ere long, the House came 
to be regularly called the “ Rolls House,” and its 
old title was forgotten. 

About the history and number of the converts 
in the House from this date down to the year 1610 
—the latest period at which there is direct evidence 
of there being any converts in it at all—we know 
very little. ‘There were, as we have said, two con- 
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verts in the House when De Birstall was appointed 
keepet. The number of converts rose to three be- 
fore the end of his rule ; that number rose to six 
in 1409-10 ; two chaplains and a clerk formed the 
establishment of the subsequent keeper in the fol- 
lowing year, though he had one less convert in his 
charge. The highest number of converts reached 
is eight in 1413-14, and that fell in the following 
year to four. But there were always some con- 
verts in the House till 1552; from that date until 
1578, a period of twenty-six years, there was mo? ¢ 
single convert in the house, although the Master of the 
Rolls continued to enjoy his residence there, and 
received allowance for himself as keeper, and for the 
stipends of his two chaplains and his clerk! In 
1578 a certain Yeohoda Menda, a Jewish convert, 
was admitted, and on admission changed his name to 
Nathaniel Menda ; his receipt for his year’s allowance 
shows us his signature in Hebrew characters. 
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RECEIPT GIVEN LY PHILIP FERDINANDO FOR HIS ALLOWANCE AS A CONVERT, 


Two years after this, he was joined by a second 
convert, and these two remained the sole convert- 
inmates of the Rolls House until 1598 ; then Philip 
Ferdinando, a Cambridge scholar of some note, 
took up his residence there, though only for a short 
time, as his death occurred a few months after his 
admission. An Elizabeth Ferdinando, presumably 
his widow, was admittedin 1602. From 1606 to 
1610, four converts inhabited the House and 
received their customary allowance from the Ex- 
chequer. Then, for some reason at present un- 
explained, the payments at the Exchequer appear 
to cease—at least, the usual method of recording 
them ceases. It may be that the four converts all 
died in this year, that no fresh applicants for 
admission presented themselves, and that the cus- 
tom of allowing shelter and allowance to converts 
from Judaism was, by the Exchequer officials, con- 
veniently forgotten before the next candidate pre- 
sented himself. The following petition, undated, 
but stated to be addressed to James 1, seems to 
show no knowledge, on the part of the petitioner, 
that any such charity as that which has formed 
the subject of this article ever existed ; perhaps 
this ignorance may be partly accounted for by the 
fact that the petitioner was apparently a resident 
in Ireland. The prayer is worth quotation : 


**To THE Kinc’s Most EXCELLENT MAJESTIE 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH ETC. 

‘The humble petition of Paul Jacob, convert Jew. 

Dread Sir, it is a wonder, if not a miracle, to see a son of 
Abraham, a child of that great King, own your Majestie 
to be his natural soveraigne. 

** To confess that the sceptor is departed from Judah, the 
most obstinate of my bretheren are compelled to doe ; but 
that it is rightly devolved into your hands, is their stumbling 
block, but my faith. For if onely true believers be the genuine 
children of Abraham, and that you only are that King of 
the true believers, it is a consequence undeniable, that you 
only are ye true King of the Jews and true successor and 
heir, in a mistery, of that King whose faith you defend, 
whoe was—though crucified—the Sonne of David, the heir 
of Abraham. 

** And now, royall Sir, having insinuated my title unto 
your favour, being both your child and subject, I beg your 


Majestie not to cast me owt as an Ishmalite, being, by the 
faith embraced, become your truly sonne, Isaack ; but allow 
me, amongst the rest of your royal children, a small portion 
to refresh me and my family in our great necessities, and 
your poor Jew (converted by the pious industry of your most 
loyall and affectionate subject George Lord Bishop of 
Londonderry in Ireland) shall ever praye, etc., 


** PAUL JACOB.” 


If Paul Jacob —who was a co-petitioner for charity 
with one Peter Samuel in 1660—was the same 
Paul whose effusion has been just quoted, he must, 
at this latter date, have been well advanced in years. 
Certainly these two petitioners of 1660 knew much 
better what to ask for. They set out a remarkably 
accurate version of the story of the foundation of 
the Domus Conversorum, and of the bestowal of that 
building and estate upon the Master of the Rolls 
as a residence, “ subject, however, to the former 
charitable uses.” 

But the historic accuracy of these petitioners met 
with no reward ; their petition seems to have been 
** shelved,” as was that made several years later by 
a certain Henry Cotigno, a convert from Judaism 
who had been baptised at St. Clement Danes 
Church in 1686. 

So much for the history of the Rolls House as 
far as it is connected with the conversion of Jews. 
Let us now say something about its legal history. 

A place of deposit of the records of the Court of 
Chancery it has been, as we have pointed out, for 
many centuries. The origin of the judicial powers 
of the statutory keeper of those records is by no 
means clear ; but as the Master of the Rolls was 
from very early times the deputy of the Chan- 
cellor, it is probable that his exercise of those 
powers is of considerable antiquity. With that, 
however, we need not trouble ourselves here ; what 
we are interested in discovering is, when was the 
Domus Conversorum first the site of a Court of law? 
This is satisfactorily settled by a statement made 
in 1529 of various improvements carried out since 
Wolsey was in power ; amongst them is the assertion 
that for the “speedy ridding of matters” two new 
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Courts of law had been established, ‘‘ one in White- 
hall, and one at the Rolls.” 

In order to find an apartment sufficiently spacious 
fora law court, some enlargement in the old Domus 
Conversorum—which probably was that rebuilt by 
William de Birstall—must then have been carried 
out. We get an idea of its size and capacity in 
the year 1551, by means of an inventory which de- 
scribes the property of a late Master of the Rolls as 
it stood in the different rooms. 

There was “the pantry,” the ‘ wardrobe 
chamber,” four chambers, one “ little chamber ” 
opening on to the garden, the nursery, the “ candle ” 
room, the hall “with paynted cloth round about 
it,” and containing “two tables, two fournaces, and 
a longe speere,” the “kitchen,” with its larders 
and offices, the gallery, the “gret chamber,” the 
“court chamber,” the “rose chamber,” the “ paved 
parlour,” and others. 

We get no allusions in this inventory to the 
chapel. It is quite likely that it had been for long 
used asa place of safe keeping for the Chancery 
records, and very soon after the date of which we 
are speaking, an order was given to fit it up with 
presses for containing these documents. We do 
not learn in what condition it was, or if service was 
regularly performed there. Presumably it was at 
least water-tight, or it would not have been looked 
upon as a suitable place of custody for valuable 
parchments. According to Pennant, the historian 
of London, Inigo Jones completed its restoration 
in 1617, and George Mounteigne, who was then 
Bishop of Lincoln, consecrated it ; this might be, 
for the chape! was regarded as extra-diocesan, and 
so the Master of the Rolls might ask whom he 
pleased to perform the sacred rite. 

Inigo Jones’s improvements did not, however, 
remove the record presses from the interior ; and 
so the chapel must have been more an office than 
a place of worship, though services were then held 
there on Sundays in term-time. 

The Rolls estate had by this time become a very 
valuable property, and yielded to each Master of 
the Rolls a large income, which became even larger 
when, in 1660, an Act of Parliament allowed him 
greater freedom in dealing with it by lease, and in 
rebuilding ; the Rolls House itself and the chapel 
are specifically excepted out of this Act. We get 
some idea of the improved value of the property 
from a letter written in November 1710, which 
speaks of the then Master of the Rolls, Sir John 
Trevor—famous for having remained a judge after 
his expulsion from the House of Commons for 
bribery—coming in for £30,000 if he lived till the 
following year, “by the leases” of houses on the 
Rolls estate which would then “ be out.” 

The Rolls House and chapel were not put into 
the hands of the restorer until nearly sixty years after 
the Act just mentioned. The restoration was at 
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the expense of Government, and the restorer was 
one Collin Campbell, who is no doubt responsible 
for the chapel very much as we now see it. 

Before speaking of this restoration, it is worth 
while to glance at a word picture of the chapel 
given in 1708, because it shows what Inigo Jones’s 
building was like, and we may judge, by viewing 
the present building, how much Campbell altered 
Jones’s work : 

“The chapel is an ancient structure built of 
brick, boulder, and some free-stone. The doors 
and windows are of the Gothic order. The roof 
covered with slate. The ornament of the presses 
for the rolls in the inside, its columns and pilasters, 
of the Ionic and Composite order. Its length, 60 
feet ; breadth, 33 feet.” The Rolls House—which 
just prior to Campbell’s restoration is called “a 
large but very old and decayed house ”—was simply 
pulled down, and the building as we now see it 
erected. His account for the work, which cost the 
Government some £5,000, is preserved. £2 was 
paid for the “ mask head” over the “great door”; 
256 feet 4 inches of Portland stone were used in 
“the chimney-pieces, hearths, and fire stoves”; 
44 feet 7 inches of marble for other chimney-pieces 
and slabs; #5 10s. was paid for “carvyng two 
lyons heads” and “for mouldings”; and one “ James 
Richards, Carver,” received £5 18s. 6d. for “ carv- 
ing divers trusses for door-cases and chimneys and 
for enriching the cornice.” 

The history of the Domus Conversorum now 
draws to a close. As mentioned earlier in this 
article, it continued the residence of the Masters of 
the Rolls until Copley’s time, and it was the site of 
the Master of the Rolls’s Court until August 1881 ; 
after which date the Master of the Rolls sat regu- 
larly, instead of occasionally, in the Court of Ap- 
peal, and his old Court was appropriated to the use 
of the Public Record Office. 

The income from the estate granted for the con- 
verts’ use by Henry m1—and specifically saved for 
that purpose at the union of the office of their 
keeper with the Mastership of the Rolls in 1377— 
was enjoyed by the Master of the Rolls until 1837. 
The estate was then vested in the Crown, and a 
salary of £7,000 a year conferred upon the Master 
of the Rolls in lieu thereof, and also in lieu of his 
salary and allowances as keeper of the House of 
Converts, which he had regularly received, despite 
the fact that the door of “the Rolls,” and the 
coffers—into which was gathered the golden crop 
from the Rolls estate—had been for long tightly 
shut against would-be participators, either in the 
shelter of the house or the issues from the pro- 
perty around it. We wonder what the Treasury 
would say now to an application for the issues and 
profits of the Rolls estate to be employed for the 
sustenance of those converted from Judaism to 
Christianity ? 

W. J. HARDY. 
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THE SNOWY OWL. 


ATYOGLE! There is something eerie and 
awesome in the word. I have never got over 
some of my early impressions regarding the 

creature, and these were of a most ghostly nature. 
I suppose I must have listened to many traditions 
and speculations regarding katyogles in my young 
days, and so learned to class them in my imagina- 
tion with ghostly beings. 

A wounded bird being one day brought to my 
father, who wished to procure a specimen to send 
to the London Zoclogical Gardens, I for the first 
time learned that the katyogle was what is known 
as the Snowy Owl. It is a large, lordly bird of 
snowy plumage, with solemn face, bespeaking a 
mind surely wrapt in the contemplation of nature’s 
mysteries, yet keenly alive to the degradation of 
captivity. His great golden eyes looked boldly 
into ours, and their gaze, so concentrated, so wary, 
so indignant, so savage, had a magnetic force in it, 
and cast a spell upon me. 





The katyogle did not move his person when the 
curious observer went round to inspect him. He 
merely turned his head, and followed with that 
unwinking stare. You can scarcely imagine the 
peculiar, not ludicrous, but awesome effect pro- 
duced by the over-wise solemn face looking straight 
at you over the creature’s back. He seemed to 
find it as easy to wear his head one way as another. 
When we approached very near he hissed and 
looked malignant enough to deter any meddlesome 
person from laying hands on him. 

Being a philosopher the katyogle reconciles 
himself to the uses of adversity. He grows com- 
paratively tame in captivity ; he learns to eat what 
is placed before him, to recognise with a measure 
of thankfulness the individuals who treat him with 
consideration. 

He is supposed to live to a great age. When 
young the bird is speckled all over with brown, 
black, and grey; but year by year as he grows 
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older he becomes more white, until at last he 
stands forth in his snow-coat, from which he has 
his name. If the katyogle does live, as affirmed, 
for upwards of a century, we cannot wonder at the 
accumulation of wisdom which pervades the coun- 
tenances of mature males! It is believed that, 
like all the higher orders of beings, the katyogle 
takes a mate for better for worse till death do them 
part. Like all Northern folk he has the love of 
home very strongly developed. When a katyogle 
has chosen a certain locality for his abode, he 
will cling to it in preference to any other, and will 
return to that favourite spot even when often scared 
from it. 

A pair of katyogles haunted Crushafiel for years, 
although assured that other places had many 
advantages. 

Besides the love of locality, there is an apparent 
sense of honour which reserves rights of chase, and 
this may explain why more than one or two birds 
seldom haunt the same district. Crushafiel is un- 
dulating, and covered in some parts with heather. 
Flowers of Alpine beauty and brightness abound. 
There are many scattered boulders making sheltered 
nooks, but the hill is flat at its highest level and 
commands an extensive view. There the golden 
plover and “sandy-loo” or ringed plover delight 
to nest, and you may hear their wistful call any 
day or night that you choose to wander over the 
heathery hill. There the linnet loves to sport, and 
the skylark or laverock to sing. There the merry 
little wheatear practises its gift of mimicry. There 
the fairy rings are set, not mushroom rings as in 
the south, but mysterious circles of stones. It has 
been supposed by some that those circles mark a 
place where the law-ting was held, or where 
honoured men were buried. Others insist that 
they refer to some system of religion, Druidical 
or Scandinavian. The katyogles light upon these 
magic circles, and doubtless muse on history. We 
cannot wonder that they look with aversion on our 
kind as they review “what has been.” We do not 
contrast favourably in their estimation with our 
forbears, for they had no breechloaders, and used 
their spears and arrows against enemies, or to pro- 
cure food. They did not kill inoffensive creatures 
for the mere love of “sport,” and the snowy owl 
was free to haunt his favourite hill, to dream and 
see visions, to watch by the dead, to bear warning 
to the living. 


People call him a bird of ill-omen. The hen 
cowers when he flits by. The cow lows pitifully 
when she hears his “ tu-hoo-o-tu-hoot.” The child 


cries, and the old dame shakes her head when the 
katyogle “takes to” the adjacent field or kailyard. 
At all events they have a great body of wild di- 
vinity and superstition attached to their presence. 
Sometimes, like glinting moonshine, a flight of 
snow-fowl (brought like himself by the northerly 
gale) flash over the hill and pass close by Harald’s 
grave. Then the broad white wings of the 
katyogle expand. The glorious eyes flash like the 
radiant locks of Apollo. He utters a fearful screech, 
and, taking a swift slanting course, drops upon the 
flock, which scatters in terror. A bird is caught, 
and in brief time the katyogle makes complete end 
of it, but before that is done the snow-fowl have 


flown to the shelter of a farmyard. The noise 
made by the katyogle when he “ rose in his might” 
has scared a juvenile rabbit of small sense that had 
been amusing itself with darting out and in among 
the gravestones. It had never seen or heard a 
snowy owl in its life, and in utmost terror it 
scampers over the hill to reach its burrow. 

Alas! it is seen and dropped upon by the 
enemy. Short shrift has the coney, and when its 
remains have been committed to ‘heir tomb, 
katyogle settles himself once more by Harald’s 
grave and continues there for hours, motionless as 
if he were carved in stone. The winds moan 
drearily around. The snowflakes drift over the 
hill. These do not affect him. He has seen 
generations of men return to the dust. He has 
eaten a substantial meal. These things are enough 
for him to consider. Without doubt he composes 
a katyogle-saga on the spot. Would that we could 
translate bird-language ! 

The miles of rugged moor which stretch between 
South-avoe and Uyeasound is a favourite resort of 
the katyogles. Small wonder! That is the nesting 
ground of lapwing, snipe, golden plover, and 
various tiny birds. Their family duties are, of 
course, ended before the katyogles arrive from 
Iceland and Lapland : but some species flock during 
the winter months, and are always to be found on 
those hills. 

I do not think the aristocratic katyogle cares to 
prosecute his nocturnal art under the observation 
of a critical corbie, therefore he will silently wing 
his way to some brae where he can overlook a 
hamlet. He knows that plenty of mice may be in 
the “ yards” or among the stubble. 

In one cottage lies a dying man, and all is quiet 
around that dwelling, for no one ventures to Jeave 
it after day-set unless some imperative duty de- 
mands. Naturally the katyogle prefers the kail- 
yard of that house to others where merry folk and 
busy folk are making noise out and in. The katy- 
ogle’s character is antagonistic to fuss; we can 
understand how it happens that he “takes to” the 
neighbourhood of sick and dying people. We can 
see how the belief in his “ill-omen” arose, and 
why folk say that death will follow if the katyogle 
frequents the neighbourhood of a sick person. 
People will believe that this bird of ill-omen is 
sent. “When our brother died,” said Beina, our 
cook, “‘I mind all the winter before while he lay 
ill, a katyogle came about the house, and some- 
times in the mid hour of night we would hear him 
scrauchin’ like nothing belonging to this world. 
And grandfather would shake his head and say, 
‘diil! dil!’ (‘sorrow! sorrow!’) He would not 
let us meddle the crater, for it seemed to him that 
the katyogle had been sent!” 

“And am thinking,” replied Gonga, “that the 
katyogle has come about puir Merran’s kailyard 
for the same purpose.” Our widowed neighbour 
died, of course! And when the black coffin was 
carried over the white snow, I, who had devoured 
every word of that conversation, almost expected 
to see the katyogle following the procession. 

Katyogles will frequently be found on the Isles 
of Hoonie and Balta, which are riddled with rabbit 
burrows, and whose shores swarm with birds. And 
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no one should grudge the snowy owl his share 
of game. He takes no unfair advantage. His 
methods of sport and his weapons are God-given. 
When he adopts breechloaders and trained ferrets, 
then it will be time to think of putting restrictions 
on him. 

He leaves Hialtland ere its feathered folk begin 
to woo and wed. Doubtless he has engagements 
of his own of the same sort in the Arctic regions 
during spring and summer. 

He does not return to the Isles till the nestlings 
are reared and flown. I do not mean to say that 
he would pass an egg or a half-fledged bird if it 
came his way, but, as a matter of fact, brooding 
parents in those Isles have little to fear from him. 


He is far away when their households are upon 
their minds. 

He has his part in the scheme of the universe— 
small we think it. Is anything small which goes 
to make up God’s perfect circle of natural life and 
law? Why should some birds be hunted to death 
more than others? Why should man—more un- 
reasonably than an unreasoning animal—take upon 
himself to say, “¢hzs shall live, and ¢hat shall 
perish”? Who knows how much the plague of 
devouring mice this year in Scotland and the 
northern counties is connected with the ignorant 
and foolish slaying of birds, and so interfering with 
the natural arrangements of life. 


JESSIE M. E. SAXBY, 








A VISIT TO A RAJAH. 


reduced to a uniform shade of drab, that 
it is refreshing to find a bit of brilliant 
colourmg, and to experience in real life a taste of 
“ Arabian Nights’” entertainment. Such is the case 
when one visits an Indian rajah. Much of the 


\ ODERN existence has been so generally 
4 


glamour of India is gone ; railways have pruned 
its romance ; “globe-trotters” have familiarised 
its beauties; the pagoda tree is a myth of the 


past; but yet Oriental splendour and the pro- 
verbial glitter of the East still survive undimmed 
at native courts. With them the modern maxim 
that the prince exists for the people receives but 
scant acceptance. Many of them look upon every 
rupee they can squeeze from their unfortunate 
subjects as their own property, to be curtailed as 
little as possible by the necessary cost of the 
administration. ‘The result is that they are en- 
ormously rich and most lavish in personal ex- 
penditure. So whatever they take in hand they 
do in princely style, as I once experienced on a 
visit to the rajah of a state in North-West India. 
The occasion was the celebration of his coming of 
age, and a party of European residents of Delhi 
were invited to the entertainment. This was not, 
as might be supposed, a solitary function such as a 
garden party or ball, but a series of fétes extending 
over two days, as might be expected from a rajah, 
who never condescends to do things by halves, and 
who when he orders a coat or an elephant, orders 
a dozen ! 

We had a special train provided for us, and this 
took us to our destination by breakfast-time. We 
were met at the station by a regiment of vehicles 
of sorts—wagonettes, landaus, and dogcarts—and 
drove off to the Summer Palace where our quarters 
were provided. These consisted of a splendid 
encampment of fine tents pitched in the beautiful 
gardens of the palace. 

We found a tent and servant told off to each 


guest, with every comfort and luxury provided, a 
piece of soap in the washstand not being forgotten. 
(When a similar attention was paid by Government 
to a noble visitor from beyond the border, he took 
his soap for refreshment, and ate it with relish !) 

On the dressing-table of each tent was a neat 
little programme of the several events to come off, 
and their times. 

On the whole, things looked rather promising, 
especially as ihe weather was of the most glorious 
description. 

After a brush-up we proceeded to the palace 
for breakfast, a meal splendidly served in a mag- 
nificent banqueting hall. After breakfast we 
strolled about the lovely grounds ; some played 
billiards in the marble summer-house ; others 
devoted themselves to a game of tennis. Then 
arrived the equipages to take us to a picnic. 
There were, of course, four-in-hands galore. 
There were so many that I thought I might get 
one to myself and try my ’prentice-hand with a 
team ! I therefore proceeded to select a likely one, 
and climbed to the box. I had never driven 
four-in-hand before, therefore my dismay may 
be imagined when I found my break fill up in 
every seat almost before I could look round! 
However, as there appeared no coachman to 
relieve me of the helm, and as I had driven a 
tandem, I thought I would put a bold face on the 
matter, and so gave the word to let go their heads, 
and off we dashed in fine style. The start was 
rather intricate and mazy, and taxed my driving 
powers considerably, but once on the high road we 
went along splendidly. Shall I ever forget the 
bliss of that hour, the tramp of that splendid team, 
the glorious weather, the spanking pace, my hands 
JSull of reins, and my heart of delicious anxiety at 
the bold experiment on the corfora vilia of my 
confiding load of passengers ! 

We got over the nine miles in safety; then 
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fairly decked bullock-carts took us up a steep 
mountain road to a curious old castle overhanging 
a fine lake. Here we lunched, and amused our- 
selves over our cigarettes with pot-shots at the 
crocodiles in the lake below, rifles being laid out 
on the parapet on purpose. Then we crossed the 
lake in boats, to find on the other side elephants, 
horses, rifles, and all the paraphernalia of sport. 
We formed line and beat up some game; then 
followed deer-hunting with leopards. The cart 
containing the leopard is driven gently towards a 
herd of deer, who have no fear of a country cart ; 
when pretty close the leopard is suddenly let loose, 
and with a few tremendous bounds frequently 
secures a deer. From my elephant I got on a 
splendid horse, and went for a gallop after the 
hawks—for hawking was another form of sport 
indulged in ; and so at last back to the castle for 
tea. Evening beginning to close in, we made for 
the carriages at the foot of the hill. With 
confidence begotten of success, I collected my 
flock together and drove them home without 
mishap, and I felt proud indeed and a real old 
hand at the business as I dashed with my team 
through the palace gates! So ended our picnic, 
which was extremely enjoyable, and certainly most 
remarkable for the wonderful variety of vehicular 
means we experienced—carriages, bullock-carts, 
boats, elephants, and horses all in turn ! 

The evening concluded with a grand dinner in 
the Summer Palace, followed by acting and a 
dance. 

The next morning was spent in games in the 
gardens, and in visiting the picturesque town. In 
the afternoon we had first a grand parade of the 
rajah’s stud, consisting of a great number of horses, 
some first-rate, others not so good. Rajahs have 
some queer notions about horseflesh. The influence 
of their European advisers can be traced in a few 
fine English and Australian horses ; but the native 
taste leans to fearful creatures of a cream colour, 
with pink eyes and skin, huge necks, and stentorian 
tones! These natural charms they enhance with 
promiscuous daubs of yellow or red paint, wonder- 
ful saddle-cloths, and gold bracelets on their legs ! 
The result is the exact antipodes of a Britisher’s 
notion of what a horse should be like. 

After the parade ensued sports and games. 
First came tent-pegging, for which natives have a 
wonderful aptitude, and which they perform with 
great dash and skill, not unmingled with barbarous 
shouts. ‘Then we had wrestling, a favourite pas- 
time and a profession in itself, whose members 
show the most marvellous muscular development. 
The performance itself is rather comical. The 
combatants, stripped to the irreducible minimum 
of clothing, go through the most absurd antics by 
way of seeking a good opening for the grip ; then 


follows a desperate struggle, which 1s not concluded 
till one is fairly on his back, when the victor is 
greeted with tremendous shouts by the excited 
crowd. After this came ram-fights. These are 
trained beasts, and show cruel sport for those who 
fancy the sort of thing. They have great power 
and ponderous skulls, and run full tilt at each other 
from a distance of thirty paces, colliding with a 
fearful crash. 

But the most objectionable entertainment was 
where the lay figure of a man was thrown to a 
“must” elephant in an enclosure, who trampled it 
and tossed it about in a most gruesome and blood- 
curdling fashion ! 

In the evening there was a state banquet in the 
winter palace in the town. The rajah appeared 
at dessert, and we drank his health. Afterwards 
we viewed his magnificent jewels and saw his famous 
tables of massive silver. Then followed a “nautch,” 
that most Oriental of entertainments. A native 
cannot understand how Europeans can take the 
trouble to dance, when they can get professionals 
to dance for them! A “nautch” is certainly a 
dreary thing to a European, though it is worth seeing 
just for once. A female of doubtful charms, in 
fullest petticoats down to her, heels, pirouettes 
about the place in quasi-graceful attitudes to the 
monotonous droning of barbarous instruments. 
This is so pleasing to the Oriental mind that a 
native will sit all night looking on with unwearied 
satisfaction. While the men were at this entertain- 
ment, the ladies of the party visited the “ zenana,” 
where the queens and princesses and other denizens 
of the “harem” dwell. I believe such visits are 
immensely appreciated by the poor recluses, to 
whom such a glimpse of the incomprehensible outer 
world as is afforded by the visit of an unveiled go- 
where-she-pleases English lady is a most delightful 
experience. 

Our evening finished up with a brilliant display of 
fireworks, of which we had a splendid view from 
the roof of the palace. It would be hard to find 
anything more picturesque than the spectacle 
presented on this occasion. In the foreground the 
graceful outline and elaborate traceries of the 
palace were picked out in fancy lines of fire by 
thousands of little lamps. On one side a series of 
beautiful temples were all ablaze with light, their 
lovely image reflected in the dazzling lake below. 
On the other side lay the town decked in sheen of 
lambent light ; and ever and anon the brilliant scene 
would receive yet greater brilliancy from radiant 
bomb or rocket. 

After the fireworks we returned to our quarters, 
and the next morning saw us back at Delhi. Soe 
concluded our two days’ entertainment, which was 
a fair specimen of the lavish style and princely 
hospitality of Indian nobles 
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HE mock court-martial which passed sentence 
of death on Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, 
and his two generals, Miramon and Mejia, 

had likewise decreed that four other officers on the 
staff of the Usurfer should suffer a like penalty, 
and the executions were fixed to take place at 
Queretaro on the morning of June 17, 1867. The 
Emperor spent his last days at the Convento de 
las Capuchinas, a sentinel and officer being per- 
manently posted, the one at the door, the other 
at the only window of his cell—a general and three 
colonels, armed with revolvers, keeping additional 
watch over his chamber at night. Miramon and 
Mejia were also strongly guarded, whilst the others, 
as junior officers, were confined singly, in separate 
provisional prison-houses about the city. That 
the Emperor, however, might be afforded ample 
time to complete the settlement of his worldly 
affairs, the day of execution was postponed from 
the 17th to the roth, during which interval the 
officers were permitted, by a stretch of indulgence 
on the part of the Mexican authorities, to take 
leave of their beloved chief, who, as he thanked 
them for their loyalty and zeal, confided to each a 
trinket he had been in the habit of wearing, 


saying, “Should any one of you chance to obtain 
a reprieve and get safely to Europe, I charge you 
to deliver to my mother, the Archduchess Sophia, 


this small remembrance from me.” We cannot 
follow the fortunes of all those officers, but will 
briefly relate the adventures of one, a Dane by 
birth, who had entered the Austrian service and 
joined the expeditionary force to Mexico. 

The chamber, dark, desolate, and uncomfortable, 
in which Captain X was detained, had no 
window, and was provided with one door only, 
which was entered from the fafo (courtyard) of 
the house of which it formed part, the Jatio 
becoming, for the nonce, the guard-room of a 
detachment of five soldiers under a non-com- 
missioned officer, the sixth soldier being the sentinel 
at the gate that led out of the yard into the street. 
Except for the joy of seeing the Emperor once 
more, the temporary respite was productive of 
intense pain to the captain, who knew that he must 
die, and cared little how soon he met his doom. 
He rather longed for death as an end to his 
mental sufferings ; but the delay, short though it 
was, had the effect of softening and reassuring his 
gaolers, who seemed to have satisfied themselves 
that their prisoner was reconciled to his fate, 
perhaps because he had never offered any pretext 
for desiring to leave his place of confinement, nor 
had he ever made his appearance, even for an 
instant, at its door, which was always left open for 
the purpose of ventilation. 

X never went to bed, but sat at his table, 
usually in his shirt sleeves, awaiting almost 
impatiently the moment when an escort should 
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call to conduct him to the cemetery outside the 
town, where he knew he was to be shot. The 
only words he exchanged with anybody were with 
those who brought his meals, or with the officer 
of the day on his rounds, who invariably found 
him writing letters of farewell to friends far away, 
if his mind did not happen to be abandoned to 
gloomier thoughts. So quiet were the soldiers in 
the fatio during the day, that X concluded 
their sestas were frequent and long, and not until 
the place grew darker still by reason of the sun 
nearing the western horizon, did they seem to have 
any life in them. Towards evening, as it got 
cooler, they broke out into boisterous talk, loud 
laughter and songs, quaffing their fu/gue' and 
indulging in the vilest tobacco, until, the hour 
being far advanced, they lay themselves down to 
sleep, and all would again relapse into silence. 
Thus passed away the days and nights of the 16th 
and 17th June, until the evening of the 18th, the 
eve of the projected massacre. 

It was a Tuesday night, X ’s last night upon 
this earth. The soldiers had been somewhat 
merrier than usual, then as it grew later and later, 
many voices became hushed, and desultory dia- 
logues, inarticulate and unintelligible to X 
even in the dead stillness of the night, were main- 
tained until the church clock struck the hour of 
twelve and the sentinel was relieved. Soon all 
was silent and dark, no light being visible but that 
afforded by the greasy candle on the prisoner’s table. 

It so happened that X was that night sitting 
astride a chair, with his arms crossed on its back 
and his head reposing on them, just as we are told 
Napoleon took his rest whilst awaiting the light of 
day to fight the battle of Austerlitz. As he thus 
sat brooding, his eyes were fixed, by the merest 
chance, on the doorway. He had been in this 
position for some considerable time, when suddenly, 
without the faintest sound of warning, a young 
Indian girl entered softly, with one hand grasping 
her savage (plaid) folded closely around her, and 
a finger of her other hand held to her lips as if to 
enjoin silence. She spoke not, but made signs 
that unmistakably urged X to fly. Amazed 
and dazzled at first sight of this apparition, the 
captain quickly roused himself as if out of a dream 
or a trance, and as quickly verifying the situation, 
replied by counter-signs disapproving her invita- 
tion. But the dark little maiden, flashing her 
beautiful black eyes, approached him still more 
softly, for she was barefooted, and whispered that 
she had come to save him. 

“ They are all asleep,” she pleaded ; “come, come 
away ; they are all asleep because they have been 
drinking. Oh ! come, come—do let me save you— 
there is not a moment to lose !” 

1 The fermented juice of the American aloe, consumed in 
enormous quantities in Mexico, 
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“ But the sentinel !” said X . 

“ All asleep, asleep; for your life’s sake come 
away !” She motioned to him to take off his boots. 
X—— did as he was bid, and followed her on tip- 
toe out of the court and through the streets to a 
tienda (goods-store) at no great distance, where she 
smartly thrust him into a room, closed the door 
and said, “ No time to lose ; do as I tell you, or 
we are both lost! Here are your clothes. I must 
dress you and paint you to look like one of 
us, or you will be discovered and we are lost! 
You must become an a@rriero (mule-cart driver) in 
our conducta (convoy), which is preparing to start 
immediately for Vera Cruz.” 

Like a little child, X meekly submitted 
to having his face, neck, chest, arms, and feet 
stained with a kind of moist fuller’s earth, his hair 
being dishevelled and greased with a horribly 
offensive compound. He was then apparelled like 
an arriero, from the straw sombrero on his head to 
the shivaras (leggings) at his feet, after which the 
girl, walking round and round him putting the last 
touches to his garments, gently clapped her hands 
in her gladness, and said: “ Now do not ask any 
questions until we are safe at Vera Cruz. My 
name is Benita, and I will call you Pedro ; do not 
speak to anybody or you will betray yourself and 
me, but stay in our cart, and if you do not interfere 
with others, nobody will interfere with you. People 
have their own goods to look after, and we only 
travel together for protection against robbers on 
the road, and there are many. You will be like 
one of ourselves ; our wagon is a covered one, you 
will scarcely be seen, and you will be quite safe 
after we have started. Don’t go into any of the 
Jondas (eating-houses) on the way, and we will take 
care that you don’t starve. Do you know what our 
conductas are like? Do you suppose that when the 
soldiers miss you, they are likely to come after us, 
and think of looking for you amongst the hundreds 
of arrieros and cargadores (porters) who will be on 
the road?” 

As Benita spoke these words with the greatest 
rapidity, she had her hands on X———’s shoulders, 
looking him steadily in the face, whilst he was 
scarcely able to conceal his emotion at the devotion 
of the brave young girl, whose conduct mystified 
him the more he thought over it. 

Now, if the truth must be told, be it known that 
the Mexican Indians are as slovenly and dirty in 
their appearance and habits as any people can be ; 
so that X thought he would experience no 
difficulty in effectively completing his disguise by 
suffering himself to become as untidy and uncleanly 
as time and circumstances would allow. 

As they hastened out of the town, Benita kept 
continually impressing upon X that he was 


not to leave her side. ‘You must pretend to be 
very fond of me, Pedro, and to be taking care of 
me,” she repeated somewhat cheerfully, as she felt 
that they were distancing danger, “although it is 
really I who am taking care of you.” On reaching 
the outskirts of Queretaro, they found the conducta 
already formed into marching order and in motion, 
but in the midst of such confusion and noise as it 
is impossible to describe. By daylight the convoy 
had got well clear of Queretaro, and X was 
strictly obeying Benita’s injunctions and doing 
exactly what he saw the other arrieros do. 

We need not dwell on the incidents of the journey 
of something like 400 miles over one of the most 
abominable of roads, the condition of which the 
French had never cared to ameliorate during their 
four or five years’ occupation of Mexico. Once 
only, at Rio Frio, where confusion in the convoy 
became appalling by reason of the upsetting of 
carts and their unmanageable horses, which led to 
constant appeals for mutual succour, did X 
feel somewhat apprehensive lest his true character 
should become known ; but he looked sullen when 
spoken to, refusing to reply, and feigning too much 
interest in his own concerns to care for those of 
others. 

Benita kept her secret to herself until the sea- 
port was reached in safety. ‘‘ Will you be my true 
friend?” she inquired of X , who assured her 
that he was as ready to sacrifice his life for her 
sake as she had been to imperil her life in his 
behalf. ‘Oh, Pedro, you don’t know why I wished 
to save you,” she continued ; “I have long loved 
an Austrian soldier with my whole heart and with 
my eyes ; and he loves me, the loved one! I lost 
him when he went away with your soldiers, and 
you must find him—for he cannot be dead! No, 
he is not dead! For his dear sake I made a vow 
that I would save at least one of his countrymen 
whose life might be in danger; and I had the 
soldiers who guarded you well treated to pu/gue, 
that they might get heavy and sleepy, and give me 
the chance of saving you. All has happened as I 
wished ; and now find me my Austrian love, and I 
don’t leave you until you do.” 

After undergoing the necessary transformation 
in habits and habit, Benita accompanied X 
to Austria, where he forthwith acquitted himself 
of the duty entrusted to him by the Emperor. 
Benita’s lover was found, and the two were married 
—the husband obtaining a good post with a com- 
fortable home at Miramare, the mansion, on the 
shores of the Adriatic, of the widowed and afflicted 
Carlotta, no longer Empress of Mexico! But the 
climate of her adopted country proved treacherous 
and cruel to the youthful stranger Indian, and in 
less than three years her gentle soul took its flight. 





CURIOUS 


O accustomed are we to the use of the circular 
S tokens of metal that we call money in the 
present day, that the fact often escapes our 
notice that such has not always been the appearance 
of money in the past. Money has not alone taken 
the form of gold, silver, and bronze disks, bearing in 
more or less high relief effigies and inscriptions, 
but has often in various parts of the world taken 
other and more curious form. 

In Egyptian archeology one of the puzzling 
facts has been the discovery of so vast a number 
of representations of the Sacred Beetle of Egypt, or 
scarabeeus. These scarabei are generally formed 
in hard pottery, with a vitrified lustrous glaze which 
is often of an exquisite blue colour. They also 
appear engraved on gems, cut on pieces of stone, 
or chiselled out in granite and porphyry, and are 
accompanied in many instances by hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. It is, however, probable that the ex- 
planation of their constant occurrence even in 
handfuls is accounted for by the suggestion that in 
these interesting stone and clay beetles we have 
an Egyptian currency. 

Possibly in this very currency is the original idea 
which gave to the Lydians and Greeks the thought 
of representing in high relief upon the first circular 
coins ever issued representations of beetles, turtles, 
crabs, owls, and other creatures with which they 
were familiar. ‘There appears also to have been a 
species of ring money in use in Egypt, and tomb 
paintings often illustrate the weighing of money in 
the form of large rings piled up one above the other. 

The natural love of ornament probably suggested 
this form of money, and in countries in an early 
state of civilisation it has always been, and is'still, 
a very usual practice to form rings from the precious 
metals suitable in character for encircling arms 
and limbs, and at the same time of certain known 
weight or value so as to constitute a portable wealth 
and convenient currency. Examples of this species 
of money might be easily adduced from the Bible, 
and the gifts to Rachel at the fountain and Rebekah 
at the well may serve as suitable instances. 

In unrolling a mummy there is often found 
beneath the tongue a small plate of thin gold, and 
it has been suggested by Count Caylus the Egypto- 
logist that these plates may have been a further 
form of money, and one that was considered recog- 
nisable by the Charon of Egyptian mythology, and 
passing current in the next world. 

Nubia is one of the countries in which ornamental 
ring money is still in use, and in the cabinets of the 
Numismatic Society may be seen some interesting 
specimens of Nubian ring money presented to the 
Society by the late Joseph Bonomi. From rings it 
Is easy to pass to other ornaments of personal 
attire ; anklets, bracelets, and ear-rings constituting 
no less than the larger rings for the neck and arms 
a form of money. Orientals have in all times attached 
much importance, especially amongst nomadic 
tribes, to the visibility and portability of wealth, and 
Ornaments for the use of their women offered a con- 
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venient form for the gratification of this idea. From 
the ornament being attached to the woman it 
acquired a sort of ¢aéeo character, and interference 
with it was considered as an insult to the owner of 
the female slave. ‘There was the convenience also 
for making that grand display of material property 
so dear to an Oriental mind, and the further ad- 
vantage of an easy removal and negotiation in case 
of urgent need. 

The other material property of the Oriental was 
his abundance of flocks and herds, sheep, goats, 
cattle, camels, and servants, and we may look upon the 
items of this abundance as in effect another form of 
money. The bartering of cattle for food or land 
does not, of course, come under the strict designation 
of a monetary transaction, but in the days when 
no coinage existed a definite system in such barter 
was well known and acted upon. 

It is interesting in this connection to trace from 
the Roman term for cattle, Aecus, the origin of our 
modern words relating to monetary matters. 

Pecuniary, peculation, and impecunious are now 
used as terms relative to material wealth, and would, 
if used according to the meaning of their original 
root, refer such material wealth to cattle. 

It is possible that Pliny’s assertion that Servius 
Tullius first marked on the Roman money the 
figure of an ox may have given actually to those 
pieces the name of fecus or fecunia, and that our 
terms derive their origin in that way. Early weighted 
pieces of money were called by a different term, and 
from their noun s#ifs we again derive stipend and 
stipendiary ; whiist the Latin term still to be found 
upon the parchment documents made out in the 
High Court when fines for contempt are inflicted 
by its quaint command to weigh the fine, panas 
pendere, recalls the old weighted-out pieces of 
money. 

Beyond the cattle themselves, their furs and skins 
have been used as definite valued money, and the 
early papers of the Hudson Bay settlement show 
that in the traffic with the Indians for food, shelter, 
ammunition, etc., a distinct sliding scale of value was 
in use. The skins of the blue, silver, red, and black 
foxes each had their definite value, and those of the 
marten, ermine, beaver, and seal followed a certain 
defined proportion also. This payment by skins 
was not confined to the northern portions of America, 
but long before the Western Continent was known 
it existed in Archangel and other settlements in 
Russia, and was also the subject of a peculiar /oken 
arrangement by which a sample of the skin from the 
back was taken as representing the whole, and passed 
also as a receipt or tally between buyer and seller. 

From the report of M. D’Abbadie, in the pages 
of the “‘ Numismatic Chronicle,” we may glean an 
interesting account ofa currency of Sa/¢ in Ethiopia. 
“The salt,” states the illustrious traveller, “is cut 
into pieces called émo/e, about the size of a mower’s 
whetstone. It is grey in colour and porous, and 
each piece is tied lengthwise by a thong of raw 
hide.” In 1838 so highly were the émo/es of salt 
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rated that but twenty were given fora dollar. In the 
Galta division of Ethiopia, the émo/e of salt was 
subdivided into finger breadths. 

From another report from the same traveller we 
hear of an African currency in Pieces of white cloth 
current at Adwati, and known as stamma, which are 
cut into halves or quarters as the case may require. 
For smaller dealings than a stam would cover the 
use of handfuls of ¢f, or pleated threads of blue 
silk, is the usual medium of exchange. 

In Abyssinia strings of glass beads, known as 
kharas, form the money of commerce. In other parts 
of the Dark Continent and in India, shells form 
the circulating medium. 

Another numismatic writer, Mr. Holroyd, in 
speaking of the inhabitants of Kordofan in the 
interior of Africa, refers to their use of a grain 
called Daka, of which the natives make their bread, 
and states that this food in the grain is the usual 
medium of purchase. At a later period in the his- 
tory of Kordofan, a rich surface vein of iron was 
discovered at Wady Dessacki, and the metal was 
employed for coinage. 

The iron money was made in pieces resembling 
the section of a mushroom cut down through the 
stem, and was called Hassahsah. 

Each piece was worth about an Egyptian fara, 
forty equalling the fiastre, but “the weight of the 
pieces,” says Mr. Holroyd, “ was very carelessly ad- 
justed. Some pieces weighed as little as 121 grains, 
and others as much as 428 ;” and in consequence of 
each being of thesame nominal value, the temporary 
or present value, or rate of exchange, was declared 
by public proclamation on the weekly Wednesday 
market day. 

In much of this interior of Africa currency, it 
will be seen that the divisions of value are reckoned 
from some intimate connection with the human 
hand. We have heard of finger breadths and of 
handfuls, but this form of reckoning is of far older 
existence than would be at first supposed. Early 
Greek money, long before the Christian era, was 
reckoned in oboli and drachme, and when these 
terms were first used the money to be designated 
consisted only of short bars or spikes of bronze. 

Obvolus was merely a bar or spike as broad as a 
finger, and drachma was of six times its value, and 
meaning simply a handful, probably denoted that of 
the bars termed odo/i but six could by an average 
sized hand be grasped, and that the contents of the 
hand formed a drachma. ‘The two words have 
descended through the ages, and are still in use in 
modern Greece, while, save to the archzologist, all 
knowledge of their original meaning is withheld. 
Obolus as a slang word for a coin may be seen in 
early English writings, and even now is sometimes 
heard in our streets. 

Flat collars for the neck formed another variety 
of money that must not be overlooked. An 
Icelandic writer of the twelfth century, Snorro 
Sturlesen, speaks of a marriage dower consisting of 
“three large farms anda gold collar.” King Agne, 
in the same work, was told by Skialf to “take care 
of his gold ornament, and he took hold of it and 
bound it fast about his neck before he went to 
sleep.” 

The neck rings here referred to are termed /orgues, 


and it was probably such a neck ring taken from 
the conquered Gaul by the Roman Manlius which 
he was allowed to wear as a mark of honour, and 
hence received the surname Zorguatus. 

Many such rings or collars have been found in 
France, and may be seen in the great National 
Museums. They have also been found in Ireland, 
and a very fine specimen found upon their estate is 
in the possession of the Worshipful Company of 
Drapers at their hall. It is small, but of delicate 
workmanship, and while thin in substance is of the 
finest and purest gold. Some of the gold sorgues 
found in France are of upwards of five and seven 
pounds in weight, and extremely magnificent in 
appearance. 

The rings usually found in our own country ap- 
pear to have been graduated in weight. 

Cesar tells us that “the Gauls use for money 
gold and iron rings of certain weight,” and he makes 
a similar statement in relation to Britain. Irish 
ring money is found, commencing in weight at 
exactly one half pennyweight, and rising in regular 
proportion from the mint of half a pennyweight up 
to about twelve ounces. 

The rings are sometimes interlaced in the form 
of a chain, or hooked together by hooks at the ends, 
and in some cases they possess flat cymbal-like 
ends which were intended to be brought firmly to- 
gether. 

Ring money is also found made of wire twisted 
firmly in a spiral, and such specimens are usually 
termed pavaxys, since that term taken from 
Pausanias was first applied to them by the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1836. The root of the name is 
probably the Chaldean word manak, applied to ex- 
press a similar kind of twisted gold ornament having 
a monetary value. The strings of beads in Samoa, 
the red feathers of the South Sea Islanders, the 
long strings of haiqua shells worn by the Indian of 
British Columbia, and the pieces of beautiful jade- 
like greenstone which adorned the Maori, are all 
currency taking the form of personal adornment, 
and as such bear the resemblance to the gold torques 
of Gaul and Britain that the product of an inferior 
order of civilisation would possess. 

Failing ornament, food has to be adopted as 
money, and the representation of the date upon the 
older copper coins of Persia and Arabia is but a 
remaining symbol that speaks of the time when 
the actual fruit was the only currency. 

The same practice is to be found in Mexico, 
where the fruit of the cacao tree is the symbol on 
the money, and refers to the time that preceded 
the use of money in Mexico. In another part of 
the same country, in (Jueretaro, up to within quite 
recent times the legal tender was soap. 

A contemporary writer tells us that the soap was 
in small cakes, stamped with the name of the town 
where it was current, and with the name of the person 
who had been authorised to put it into circulation. 
As, however, these cakes could be exchanged by the 
issuer for a metallic coinage, they take the form 
rather of tokens than coins, as the various forms to 
which we have before alluded were actual money, in- 
asmuch as no metallic authorised coinage was in 
existence at the time or place for which there could 
be an exchange. 
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The Poet Whittier and General Gordon.—In none of the 
newspaper memoirs of J. G. Whittier have we seen any 
reference to his intense admiration of General Gordon, and 
the deep sympathy awakened in him by the character and 
career of this greatest of heroes in our times. A request 
being made to him to write a poem on Gordon, the following 
characteristic reply was sent: ‘* Thy letter found me ponder- 
ing the very subject to which it so kindly sought to call my 
attention. For years I have followed General Gordon’s 
course with constantly increasing interest, wonder, and 
admiration, and I have felt his death as a great personal 
bereavement. A providential man, his mission in an unbe- 
lieving and selfish age revealed the mighty power of faith in 
God, self-abnegation, and the enthusiasm of humanity. For 
centuries no grander figure has crossed the disc of our planet. 
Unique, unapproachable in his marvellous individuality, he 
belongs to no sect or party, and defies classification or com- 
parison. I should be sorry to see his name used for party 
purposes, for neither Conservative nor Radical has any special 
claim upon him. 

“We Americans, in common with all English-speaking 
people the world over, lament his death, and share his 
glorious memory. I wish it were in my power to do what 


thee so kindly suggests, but I scarcely feel able to do justice, 
at this time, to the wonderful personality which for the past 
year has stood on the banks of the Nile, relieved against 


the dark background of the Soudan. I have been suffering 
from illness, and dare not undertake the eulogy of such a 
man with a feeble hand. Perhaps it may sometime be in 
my power, as it is now in my inclination, to put my thoughts 
of him into metrical form. If I could reach the ear of 
Alfred Tennyson, I should urge him to give the world a 
threnody inspired by the life and death of one who has made 
not only England, but the world, richer for his memory.” 

Alfred Tennyson had the same admiration and love of 
Gordon ; and from the first he and Lady Tennyson have 
taken the warmest interest in the Gordon Boys’ Home, 
considering that to be the best practical way of honouring 
his memory. His appeals to the British public have done 
much to keep alive the memory of his name, which will 
shine in the story of the reign of Queen Victoria when 
hosts of lesser lights of party and personal notoriety have 
passed into oblivion. ‘‘ For centuries,” as Whittier says, 
peace-loving Quaker though he was, ‘‘ no grander figure has 
crossed the disc of our planet.” Such was his estimate of 
the gallant soldier and Christian philanthropist, Charles 
George Gordon. The story of his life is briefly told in a 
little book, published at the ‘Leisure Hour” office, 
“Gordon Anecdotes,” in which we find Whittier’s letter 
quoted, 


A Clever Ruse.—In reference to the story told, on p. 784 
of the ** Leisure Hour” in last year’s vclume, in an article 
on ‘Rustic Wit and Wisdom,” the distinguished engineer 
and inventor, Mr. Richard Tangye, sends an extract from 
his own published autobiography, ‘* One and All ” (Partridge 
& Co.), which gives the correct version of the story. Mr. 
Tangye says it was told to him by his mother fifty years 
ago, and she had it from her father thirty years before that. 
The writer of the paragraph in the ‘ Leisure Hour” may 
have seen the anecdote in Mr. Tangye’s book, or seen it 
quoted, and when writing may have forgotten the source 
Where the story came from. The extract from the book, 
p- 15 of **One and All,” is as follows: ** When about this 
time Boulton and Watt’s great ‘cart-wheel’ pennies came 
out, this same old farmer used to call his boys together at 
night and ask who amongst them would go to bed without 


supper for a new penny? Turnips were plentiful and 
pennies were scarce, and so many of the boys eagerly took 
the new coin, satisfying their hunger with a turnip. The 
next morning the old fox would put a new proposal before 
the hungry lads: ‘which of you will give a penny for an 
extra good breakfast?’ ‘I will,’ ‘I will,’ many would say, 
for ‘ Hunger’s power is strong.’ Thus the old man saved 
his children’s supper.” 


Monkey Language.—Professor Garner, an American 
professor, we presume, has published a book on the 
**Speech of Monkeys.” Of the instincts, intelligence, the 
virtues and vices of the quadrumana we know much. 
Certain sounds, well understood by their owners and 
keepers, have long been familiar, and can be studied in the 
Zoological Gardens. Mr. Garner thinks we can attain to 
more precise knowledge of their speech. The judgment of 
the old English skipper who had seen much of the monkey 
race in their native haunts was that they could speak, but 
had in addition the golden gift of silence before man, lest 
they should be compelled into hard work. Professor Garner 
seems to have as great confidence as Mr. Romanes, that 
monkeys are capable of being developed into the high 
position of the genus Homo. ‘* Standing on this frail bridge 
of speech,” he says, ** I see into the broad field of life and 
thought which lies beyond the confines of our care, and into 
which, through the gates which I have now unlocked, may 
soon be borne the sunshine of human intellect. What 
prophet can now foretell the relations between them and the 
human race?” 

The experiments proving the existence of definite ex- 
pressions of speech were made first with an attentive ear, 
and then with thetelephone. By making monkeys, invisible 
to each other, listen to sounds conveyed by the telephone, 
he could observe fear, joy, and various passions excited by 
sounds thus carried. When recorded in the phonograph, 
one monkey would converse with another in simian speech. 
Many curious details are given in the book, which is written 
with a view to excite wonder and curiosity, and therefore to 
command a sale; but the verdict must be that it is a book 
of science-nonsense. All animals (dogs especially), birds, 
and even insects, have a language known to themselves, but 
incomprehensible to others, except in the case of dogs and 
others in contact with man. The idea of the possibility of 
monkeys ever attaining to speech capable of being used like 
that of human orators or singers is absurd. Professor 
Garner, however, sees nothing impossible, when once they 
have agreed on a written language. They may become 
intelligent students and observant travellers, and may even 
send representatives and reporters to the various nations of 
men. Some future Tenniel may produce a cartoon showing 
a debate in the Irish Parliament on College Green, more 
animated than the famous meeting in Committee-room 
No. 15, and a party of African baboons witnessing with 
delight the lively scene, seated in the Distinguished Strangers’ 
gallery. 


Typhoons, Cycloves, and Tempests.—We must not sup- 
pose, from the accounts of many terrible and disastrous 
storms at Formosa, Mauritius, Samoa, and other places in 
either hemisphere, that the earth’s atmosphere is different 
from what it was. There are records of far greater disturb- 
ances than those recently reported. The description by 
Defoe of the great storm of 1703, with its fatal and disastrous 
effects, both by sea and land, is sufficient to prove this for 
the last two centuries. History is full of records of similar 
atmospheric disturbances. The biography of great men has 
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remarkable allusions to natural coincidences of the sort, as 
in the storms which occurred at the death of Cromwell and 
of Napoleon. Poetry and legend abound with passages 
descriptive of tempests ; and artists have presented to the 
eye the results in their paintings. The fact is, that since 
the art of printing has spread over the world, and educated 
observers are to be found in every climate and region, 
meteorological events are described, and permanent records 
given, where formerly only unrecorded tempests occurred, 
of which vague traditions remained. The probability is 
that the disturbances of the atmosphere were far greater in 
early times than now. 

One of the latest of the records is that which describes 
the disastrous typhoon which visited Formosa in August of 
this year. It seems that H.M.s. /7vebrand was lying in the 
Takow anchorage when she was struck by heavy squalls 
from the south-east, accompanied by heavy rain. The force 
of the wind was beyond all experience, andthe Firebrand 
dragged her anchors. She was eventually brought up close 
to the shore. As all the junks in the lagoon were blown 
ashore—one, indeed, being lifted a quarter of a mile inland 
—the outlook was not at all pleasant for those on board the 
gunboat, but the danger was faced with all the pluck 
characteristic of British sailors. Between 9 and 10 P.M. 
the storm was at its height, the barometer having fallen 
steadily from 29°84 on the 20th to 28-60. At half-past ten 
the centre of the typhoon passed over the lagoon, and after 
about*forty minutes’ calm the wind, which had been gradually 
veering from SE. to ssw., began to blow with tremendous 
force from NNW., and the barometer rose quickly. Con- 
siderable damage has been done to property on the island. 
The telegraph wires have all been blown down, and there 
is scarcely a house in Takow which has not suffered. At a 
village six miles south of Takow it is reported that 200 houses 
have been destrcyed and many lives lost. At noon on the 
21st a shock of earthquake was felt at Takow. 


Thames Angling.—The disciples of Izaak Walton have 
multiplied more than the increase of the metropolis in the 
last two centuries. It is estimated that there are now at 
least 200 angling clubs in London and the suburbs, with a 
membership of 12,000, rods and nets. They have jointly 
made effort this year to provide funds for restocking with 
fish the waters of the Thames and the Lea. More usefully 
they might combine to preserve the purity of these rivers, 
vast populations on the banks still making the rivers little 
better than common sewers. 


The Cunard Liner ‘‘ Campania.’’—The largest steamship 
ever built, with the exception of that leviathan the Grea 
Eastern, is the Campania, destined to carry the red funne!s 
of the Cunard Company across the Atlantic ferry. It 
is hoped that she will be completed in time to make her 
first trip in April 1893, and will probably convey many of 
the important personages associated with the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, as it is to be timed to arrive at New York before 
the opening of the exhibition. The Campania is to be 
launched at Goven, on the Clyde, from the Fairfield Com- 
pany’s yard. The launch is to be in the same month in 
which the first sight of the New World was made by 
Columbus. The launch of the Great Zastern was in 
September 1859, when her first trip from Deptford was 
successfully begun, after being nearly two years building. 
The story of the huge ship is a melancholy record, though 
with bright episodes, as when she bore the telegraph cables 
which united the two hemispheres. She deserved a better 
fate than to be broken up and sold for old iron, as was the 
case, at Milford Haven. She might have had a nobler 
record if the Government had engaged her service as an 
emigrant ship, or even as a floating prison or hospital. The 
career of ships like the Camfania, built for speed and 
strength, will be more prosperous if no calamity occurs, and 
we all wish her the success which will, with accustomed 
ceremony, be invoked on the occasion of her launch, 


Thomas Cook, the ‘‘ Excursionist.""—The story of Thomas 
Cook, of Leicester, has been told in detail by many bio- 
graphers. The. following anecdote, in connection with the 
** Leisure Hour,” is worth preserving. In 1872 he wrote, 
at the request of the editor, two papers, giving a personal 

. 


narrative of the origin and progress of his travelling experi- 
ences until it attained the world-wide celebrity to which his 
son John Cook has brought the system. Hearing he was in 
London, the editor went to his temporary residence in Great 
Russell Street, near the British Museum, with a cheque for 
ten guineas. Mr. Cook expressed great pleasure, and said 
it was the first money he had ever made by his pen, and he 
knew where it would go—towards the building of the 
Baptist Chapel in Rome. The editor on his part expressed 
surprise that this was said to be his first literary earnings, 
knowing that articles of several columns’ length had appeared 
in the “*Times” from his pen. ‘*Oh,” said Mr. Cook, 
‘*they paid me nothing for these articles; I suppose they 
thought they were doing me service by inserting them, as 
an advertisement of my tours.” I told him that it was 
generally the custom to call at the ‘* Times’” Office and see 
if there was any payment marked for them. A large portion 
of the matter in the ‘‘ Times,” not written by the ordinary 
staff, is thus marked, and if payment is not claimed, the 
money goes, we believe, to swell the benevolent fund which 
is attached to the office, and which renders the *‘ Times” 
independent of trade-unionist and other disturbances, to 
which most printing-offices are exposed. 


‘Girls’ Own Paper.”—Mr. G. A. Sala, in announcing 
one of the many new journals for young women, says: “if 
it is carried out with the same spirit and success as that 
admirable journal, ‘ The Girls’ Own Paper,’ there should be 
a prosperous future for it.” Mr. Sala’s early work, * Lady 
Chesterfield’s Letters to her Daughters,” has dropped out of 
sight, but many things in that amusing volume are worthy 
of reproduction. 


Foreigners in Paris.— According to the last census there 
were in Paris 6,142 North Germans, 1,748 Austrians, 531 
Hungarians, and 10,020 Italians, all between twenty and 
twenty-five years of age, making nearly 18,500 men, capable 
of holding arms, and with a knowledge of the city, which 
would be of service in case of attempt to break the peace, 
an event more likely to occur from the side of the French 
than of the Triple Alliance now enforcing the peace of 
Europe. We notice the death of a zealous advocate of 
peace, Mr. Benjamin Britten, one of the founders and the 
treasurer and secretary of the Workmen’s Peace Association. 
He was a man of clear views and sound*judgment, and who 
knew well the evil influence of war on the welfare of the 
labouring classes. His diagrams showing in graphic method 
the costs of English wars during the last fifty years, were 
widely circulated, and by speech and writing he appealed 
to the intellect and to the interests of the working-classes to 
support the advocacy of peace. He was not a man to plead 
for peace, at all costs, and without honour, but through a 
lony life, till his death this year at the age of seventy-eight, 
he pleaded against needless wars. 


The ‘‘ Centurion” Battleship.—The Centurion was long 
famous in the British Navy as the ship of Commodore 
Anson, in which he sailed round the world and captured 
the Spanish Manilla galleon with its enormous treasures. 
Many cf the famous Admirals of the great wars of after 
times began their career as midshipmen under Anson in the 
Centurion. We are glad to see the name of the Centurion 
again on the Navy list, a second-class armed battleship, 
built at Portsmouth, and launched at Chatham this summer. 
It is a sister ship to the Barfleur. The Centurion is of 
13,000 horse-power; displacement of 10,500 tons; 360 
feet long, 75 feet beam, and 25} feet draught. May she 
have a history as remarkable, and a captain as noble and 
as beloved as Admiral Lord Anson of last century ! 


Intersignalling between the Planet Mars and the 
Earth.—The comparative proximity of Mars during 1892 
caused much attention to be given to this planet of our 
solar system. The results, with an illustration showing the 
seas and canals and ether striking features of Mars, were 
given in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for October. Sir Robert 
Ball, the Irish astronomer, now Professor at Cambridge, 
treated the question of the possibility of intersignalling 
between the inhabitants of Mars and English astronomers 
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in a tone of amusing banter. If the signals were by flags, 
like ships at sea, to be visible at all, the flag must be 
‘bigger than all Ireland,” and no Brobdingnagian arms 
could wave sucha flag. A building to be seen from Cam- 
bridge or Dublin must be more than a hundred times more 
massive than the Great Pyramid, and the hugest of telescopes 
would be useless in defining objects so remote. Much non- 
sense has also been written about “flashing signals” of 
light, by Martian astronomers, but all these are idle specula- 
tions, and the inhabitants of this earth have more important 
and nearer affairs to attend to than the concerns of the 
inhabitants of Mars, if there are any such beings. 


All Saints’ Day in Munich.—In times not very distant 
the festival on All Saints’ Day in Munich was one of the 
most remarkable spectacles in Europe. The tombs were 
covered with all manner of decorations, not flowers only, 
chaplets, branches of trees, and other natural objects, but 
also with pictures, canopies, sculptures, and every sort of 
artificial ornament. The night before November I was a 
busy scene in completing the work, some parts of which had 
been going on for days previously, The whole population of 
the city went to the cemetery on the day of the Festival. 
Mr. Loudon, the botanist and landscape gardener, was there 
one year, and witnessed the scene, the King and Queen of 
Bavaria of that time going to the cemetery on foot ; and it 
was estimated that 50,000 persons had walked round the 
place, all dressed in black, with very few exceptions. On 
November 3, about midday, the more valuable decorations 
are removed, and the flowers and perishable objects left to 
decay from the effects of the weather and time. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Emigration Scheme.—The total number 
of lads sent to Canada by Dr. Barnardo in 1892 is said to 
be 718. Over 5,500 young people, most of them rescued 
from the slums of London, have now, through this agency, 
after excellent training, been sent to places where they have 
every prospect of spending happy, useful, and successful 
lives, such as they could not have hoped for ir the old 
country. It is ascertained that 98 out of every .00 of these 
youths turn out well, and the failures are few. The sum of 
£10 suffices to launch each lad. Why should this plan of 
emigration not be carried out by the lawful guardians of the 
poor in every part of England? Dr. Barnardo has set a 
good example, and he might add to his useful experience a 
training college for supplying masters and superintendents 
to help poor-law guardians to establish similar agencies else- 
where, He has to maintain his establishment in the east of 
London by voluntary charity, strenuously appealed for; but 
other agents, representing public bodies, could use a portion 
of the rates for emigration, doing much immediate good, 
and tending ultimately to the reduction of rates and other 
burdens at home. The experience of a man like Dr. 
Barnardo, with his efficient committee, might well be used 
vy a benevolent and patriotic Government. 


Investiture with the Pallium.—This piece of ecclesi- 
astical ceremony, to which so much attention was attracted 
on the enthronisation of Archbishop Vaughan, as successor to 
Cardinal Manning, has since been witnessed in Scotland for 
the first time since the Reformation. At the enthroning of 
Archbishop Macdonald, which took place at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, in September, he was invested with 
the pallium, a large attendance of the Romish ecclesiastics in 
Scotland being present. Toleration in religious matters is 
better understood in our days than in the time of John Knox, 
but it is to be hoped that the vast majority of the Scottish 
nation is too thoroughly versed in Scripture and in history 
to be otherwise than amused by exhibitions of clerical dress 
and upholstery ; nor can they be deeply affected by scenes 
which savour of ancient times of ignorance and superstition. 


Madame Trebelli and George Grossmith.—In a little 
biographical book by Marie de Meusiaux, the following 
amusing anecdote is told of the late Madame Trebelli. It 
must be premised that her stage designation, notwithstanding 
its Italian ending, was really only a slightly disguised 
anagram of her family English name. The story is thus 
told: ‘*Madame Trebelli’s recitations were very popular, 
and she was constantly asked to give one. She could enact 


any scene, whether tragic or comic, with such perfection 
that those unacquainted with Italian could not fail to under- 
stand the whole scene perfectly ; but in tragic scenes they 
were apt to be shocked to see the Italian-speaking portion 
of the audience convulsed with laughter. The secret was 
this: Madame Trebelli’s recitations consisted in repeating 
the numbers from cne to a hundred in Italian, the different 
emphasis and the acting creating the scene. One evening, 
whe: the guest of the talented composer, Frederic H. Cowen, 
she was pressed to give a recitation, and at once complied, 
but she had barely arrived at number twenty when a gentle- 
man, rising suddenly from his seat, flung himself on his 
knees at her feet and exclaimed with much feeling: O 
Macaroni! Il Trovatore, Casta Diva, la Donna e mobile!’ 
Trebelli, not allowing her surprise to appear, retorted with 
a most majestic ‘ Venti-due, venti-tre, venti quattro,’ and a 
most clever and diverting duologue was improvised. They 
were applauded and thanked over and over again. Then 
Madame Trebelli, turning to the unknown gentleman and 
shaking hands with him, said: ‘ Thank you very much; I’m 
delighted to make your acquaintance ; but who are you?’ 
‘ George Grossmith.’ And thus it was that two clever people 
came to know one another.” 


The late Sir Daniel Wilson, of Toronto.—Sir Daniel 
used to say that he had two distinct lives ; his early life in 
Scotland as an antiquarian, and a second life in Canada as 
an educationalist. In his first period he published most 
interesting books on the history and antiquities of Edinburgh ; 
in the second period he presided with great efficiency for 
many years over the University of Toronto. When that 
institution was partly destroyed by fire, the general respect 
felt, in the old country and the new, for Sir Daniel was the 
chief influence in restoring and replenishing the library. 
He was the elder brother of the distinguished Dr. George 
Wilson, in whose biography will be found charming notices 
of the Wilson family at Edinburgh in early days, 


Postal Orders.—The new Postmaster-General is a man of 
business, and the son of a practical man of business, and is 
likely to understand better than mere officials the benefit of 
the postal orders as used before the recent restrictions. The 
question of issuing one-pound notes was not pressed for 
England, because the circulating notes of the post-office 
supplied an efficient small paper currency. To make these 
orders ‘‘ non-negotiable” is a pa'try policy, as if the public 
existed for the sake of the post-office, and not the pest-ottice 
for the convenience of the public. To compel the purchase 
of a few more orders is a small motive compared with the 
general advantage of a paper currency—large in quantity, 
convenient in variety of amount, and with the smallest 
possible risk of forgery. The loss of orders from the dis- 
honesty of post officials is a macter for the authorities, who 
are slow to attend to complaints, and who issue a series of 
red-tape letters and questions, instead of at once promptly 
sending a watchman or detective to any district where it is 
certain that letters are tampered with, either by receivers or 
carriers. One of the excuses offered for meddling with the 
postal order system is the protection of the public. Post- 
office detective officers should see to this. 


Window Gardening in London.—Lord Leigh, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Warwickshire, in a speech at Kenilworth 
lately, gave a fragment of his personal experience of window- 
gardening in London. At the beginning of the Queen’s 
reign, flower shows, with the exception of the annual flower 
féte at the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick, were rarely held, and flowers were seldom seen 
in the houses or on the window sills of the poor in London. 
Nowadays exhibitions are everywhere arranged, and one 
may go from Belgravia to Bow, and from Westminster to 
Whitechapel, and everywhere see the cultivation of -plants, 
and witness the love of flowers. 


Farming by Sea.— Englishmen love the country, and they 
love the sea. They love the country not merely for country 
life and country sports, but also as a source of income. 
Why should not men of good family more frequently 
engage in fishing as a lucrative pursuit? There is no dis- 
credit, and no loss of dignity, in trading with the produce 
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of the soil; in selling cattle, or pigs, or game, as well as 
corn and hay in the market. Why should not the harvest 
and produce of the sea also be made a source of income? 
It is so with river fisheries, as with salmon, and might be 
done with sea fisheries as well. Yachting men might thus 
get profit as well as pleasure from their love of the sea, and 
combine business with amusement. Some of their capital 
might at least be invested in farming by sea as well as by 
land, and in these days with better chance of good return, 
and with the certainty of heiping a great national industry. — 
Sea Pictures in “* Pen and Pencil” series, 56 Paternoster 
Row, 


Daring Voyage across the Atlantic.—Captain W. 
Andrews, who formerly made a successful voyage in a small 
boat, the JVauéilus, from Boston, U.S., to England, has 
again succeeded in crossing the Atlantic Ocean. He started 
from Atlantic City, New Jersey, on July 20, and arrived at 
Lisbon on the evening of September 21. His boat is only 
fifteen feet long. He made the voyagealone. In the former 
passage a younger brother, since dead, accompanied him. 
The original pencil-written log of the former voyage, a most 
interesting document, was published in the first volume of 
the ‘* Boy’s Own Paper,” and afterwards as a book (Griffith 
& Farran). Mr. Andrews reached Angra, in the Azores, 
on August 26, and was welcomed and féted for three days 
by the inhabitants. He went from Lisbon to join in the 
Columbus celebrations of October in Huelva. 


A Fifth Satellite of Jupiter.—One of the first fruits of 
the invention of the telescope and its application to astro- 
nomical observations was the discovery (by Galileo in 1610) 
of four satellites of nearly equal size revolving round the 
planet Jupiter. Nearly fifty years afterwards one was dis- 
covered revolving round Saturn. Others of various sizes 
were subsequently found belonging to the latter, but no 
other to Jupiter until the 9th of September last, when Prof. 
Barnard, observing that planet (which has lately been very 
favourably placed for observation, being nearest the sun on 
July 24) with the gigantic telescope of the Lick Observatory, 
noticed a small star near it of peculiar appearance, which 
proved to he a tiny satellite revolving round the planet in less 
than two of his days (each less than half one of ours), at a 
distance smaller than two of his diameters. —W. T. LYNN. 


The New Star in Auriga.—The remarkable outburst of 
light in this star, commonly called by astronomers ova 
Auriga, which took place last winter, will be in the recollec- 
tion of all our readers. When first noticed by Mr. Anderson 
at Edinburgh about the beginning of the year, it was easily 
visible to the naked eye. Photographs of that part of the 
sky, taken at Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, U.S., 
and afterwards examined, showed that it might have been 
seen nearly a fortnight before its discovery. It then rapidly 
declined, and by the end of March was only visible with the 
aid of a very powerful telescope. Before this, however, the 
diminution of light underwent some curious oscillations ; 
and a renewed outburst (much feebler, however, than 
the former) took place about August 20, though it lasted 
only for a few days. Mr. Ranyard, editor of ** Knowledge,” 
points out that these irregular changes support the theory 
which was first suggested in his June number, that the 
increase in the light of the Nova was produced Ly its passing 
through an irregular nebula rather than by a single collision 
or near approach of two stars moving in nearly opposite 
directions, as suggested by Dr. Huggins. —w. T. LYNN. 


Gipsy Blood. Mr. James Simson, who dates from the 
busy and unromantic address of 33 Wall Street, New York, 
continues to send to the old country a succession of leaflets 
about the Gipsies. The discussion as to the origin of John 
Bunyan was long a favourite topic, and many other men 
celebrated in literature or in life are claimed as of gipsy 
descent. The latest appeal from Mr. Simson is headed 
** Andrew Lang a gipsy.” Whether Mr. Lang was de- 
scended from Scoto-Egyptian ancestry, as Thomas Carlyle’s 
wife is said to have been, may be of interest to the readers of 
his multitudinous works, but is of very little consequence to 
the world. Mr. Simson says that fhe gipsies entered Great 
Britain in the beginning of the sixteenth century, and have 


annexed large numbers of the inhabitants of the British 
islands and the people of America, through increase and 
intermarriage, till no one can tell where gipsy blood cannot 
be discovered. It was common in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to send gipsies, with other convicts, 
to the American plantations. Perhaps James Simson himself 
may be an offshoot of the race whose merits he discourses of 
so frequently and earnestly. 


Common Weights and Measures for Farmers.—The per- 
plexing variety of weights and measures used in various 
parts of England has long been a commonplace topic in the 
press, as well as in ‘‘chambers, of agriculture” and 
‘farmers’ clubs” throughout the country, reports from 
above sixty of these associated bodies having affirmed the 
inconvenience of the existing system and the advisability of 
uniformity, in the sale of corn especially. A select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed ‘to 
inquire and report upon the various weights and measures 
used for the sale of grain throughout the United Kingdom ; 
the desirability of selling grain by weight only, or by 
measure and weight,” with various other points tending to 
uniformity, where at present all is confusion. The new 
Minister of Agriculture can signalise his period of office by 
renewing this inquiry and carrying through a reform which 
will be universally approved after a few years have passed. 


Hamburg during the Cholera Epidemic.—The aspect of 
the city during the height of the cholera epidemic reminded 
us of the scenes in London during the Great Plague so 
graphically recorded by Defoe. At night the stillness of the 
streets was only broken by the rumbling of the waggons 
which carried the bodies from the public mortuaries to the 
cemetery at Ohlsdorf. In the daytime there were seen 
crowds moving to those churches where special services 
were held, with supplications to the Almighty for the staying 
of the plague. The theatres and places of amusement were 
for a season closed, and on the anniversary of Sedan, usually 
a time of festival and rejoicing throughout Germany, the 
city was a place of mourning instead of joyous celebration 
of the ‘*Sedanfest,” such as the writer witnessed some 
years ago in the old imperial cityof Worms. But the clouds 
will roll by, and every German town will again echo the 
strains of the ‘* Watch on the Rhine,” and every street be 
again gay with the music and flags of a new generation on 
the day of thanksgiving for deliverance from a judgment 
more to be feared than the pestilence. 


The Escape of H.M.S8. ‘Calliope’ at Samoa.—The 
terrific hurricane of March 1889 will long be remembered 
in Samoa. Many a time, in official records and in popular 
descriptions, the story of wreck and disaster has been told. 
Besides numerous merchantmen and coasting vessels, no 
fewer than six German and American war-ships were de- 
stroyed in that storm, and many lives were lost. Amidst 
the disasters the escape of the British ironclad steamer, the 
Calliope, Captain Kane, attracted universal notice. It 
was only by splendid seamanship, and by good management 
of the steam machinery, that the vessel nartowly escaped 
destruction amidst the perils of that night. The New Zea- 
landers are proud to mention that the coal which worked 
the ship in that storm was taken from the mines of their 
southern island. In the last book of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, the memorable incident of the saving of the Cad/iofe 
is recorded in his graphic style, and no page of this Samoa 
volume has wider interest. Here are a few sentences of 
extract, which expresses the good feeling of the Americans, 
according to the old saying that blood is thicker than water. 
“‘In the fairway of the entrance the flagship Zyenfon 
still held on. Her rudder was broken, her wheel carried 
away ; within she was flooded with water from the peccant 
hawse pipes; she had just made the signal, ‘‘ Fires extin- 
guished,” and lay helpless, awaiting the inevitableend. Be- 
tween this melancholy hulk and the external reef Kane 
must find a path. Steering within fifty yards of the reef 
(for which she was actually headed), and her foreyard passing, 
on the other hand, over the 7Zvenfon’s quarter as she 
rolled, the Calliope sheered between the rival dangers, 
came to the wind triumphantly, and was once more pointed 
to the sea and safety. Not often in naval history was there 
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a moment of more sickening peril, and it was dignified by 
one of those incidents that reconcile the chronicler with his 
otherwise abhorrent task. From the doomed flagship the 
Americans hailed the success of the English with a cheer. 
It was led by the old admiral in person, rang out over the 
storm with holiday vigour, and was answered by the Calliopes 
with an emotion easily conceived. This ship of their kins- 
folk was almost the last external object seen from the 
Calliope for hours; immediately after, the mists closed 
about her till the morrow.” 


An Imperial Textbook.— While our National Schools and 
3oard Schools are rapidly increasing the number of youthful 
readers, it will be a sad thing if little is provided for them 
but magazines of the mere trivial or sensational kind. We 
therefore welcome the appearance of a book like ‘* Round 
the World,” by Mr. G. R. Parkins, for the use of schools, 
giving popular lessons on history, geography, and other 
topics of a kind which young readers ought to be familiar 
with, The Earl of Rosebery has written a preface to the 
book, in which he says: ‘‘It is on the character of each 
child that grows into manhood within British limits that the 
future of our empire rests. If we and they are narrow and 
selfish, averse to labour, impatient of necessary burdens, 
factious and self-indulgent ; if we see in public affairs not 
our empire but our country, not our country but our parish, 
and in our parish our house, the empire is doomed. For 
its maintenance requires work and sacrifice and intelligence. 
If, on the other hand, we aim at the diffusion of the blessings 
of industry undisturbed by war, if we aim at peace secured, 
not by humiliation but by preponderance, we need to pre- 
serve our empire, not for ourselves only, but for mankind.” 


The English Lakes.— The cholera scare, untoward events 
in Switzerland, and many causes, have conspired to keep a 
larger body of tourists this year to home travel. All the 
watering-places on the coast have been crowded, and 
Scotland and Wales had shoals of visitors. The English 
lakes, ever since the ‘* Keswick Convention,” where religious 
denominations have an annual holiday, have been crowded 
with sight-seers. And there are many things to see, apart 
from the natural beauties of the region. From the Lodore 
Hotel, in the private grounds of which is the waterfall which 
is immortalised in the jingling lines, we have a memorandum 
sent descriptive of the lake sight-seeing. Ambleside is a 
very good central ground for the region which Wordsworth 
has made classical. Do our readers know that the poet in 
his early days wrote a prose guide-book to the Lakes? 
Ruskin’s place at Coniston attracts many, and Harriet 
Martineau’s house. From Ambleside one travels by coach 
to Keswick, and the surroundings are wilder here than at 
Windermere or Derwentwater, with its wooded islands. 
The mountains behind Keswick include Skiddaw and 
Saddleback. The drive round the lake is about ten miles. 
Another long drive is round through the Buttermere Valley 
and the Honister Pass. Many scenes linger in the memory, 
Southey’s grave in Crossthwaite Church, and Greta Hall 
where he lived and wrote. Homelier and more prosaic 
recollections there are, as of lead-pencil works, and the 
schools of linen industry so much advocated by Ruskin. It 
is all very pleasant and very pretty ; all perfect in its style, 
which is more beautiful than sublime; on the whole, tame 
to those who have gazed on the Bernese Alps, or the Andes 
and Himalayas. Lodore, too, seems an amusing toy water- 
fall beside Niagara or the African Victoria Falls. Yet the 
English lakes, like those of Ireland and Scotland, linger in 
the memory as things of joy and beauty, and will be remem- 
bered by those who in 1893 sail on the vast inland seas of 
Lake Superior or Lake Michigan. 


_ Illiterate Voters.—Scotland maintains its old supremacy 
in the matter of general education, the number of “illiterates” 
being returned at the last election as only 1 in 210. England 
and Wales had 1 in 70 illiterate voters, while Ireland had 
Tinto. If this is a true statement, we may well wonder 
what has been done with all the hundreds of thousands of 
pounds sterling expended on education in Ireland for many 
years past. 


The Late Ernest Renan.—The death of M. Renan, at 
the beginning of October 1892, will call forth much literary 


and theological comment. The main facts of his biography 
may be given in few words, and a fair estimate of his 
character may be briefly stated. He was born February 27, 
1823, at Treguier, on the coast of Brittany. His father was 
master of a coasting vessel, and hismother a Gascon. Their 
son, Ernest, was educated at the Municipal College in his 
native town. His career was so distinguished as to attract 
the notice of M. Dupanloup, then Principal of a Seminary 
for the education of priests, who was anxious to obtain young 
men of promise for the service of the Church. He sent for 
young Renan, who continued his studies at the Seminary of 
Issy, and afterwards at the College of Saint-Sulpice in Paris. 
To Philosophy and Hebrew he there chiefly devoted | 
studies. While yet among the Sulpicians he became sceptical 
as to the tenets of the Church of Rome, and abandoned 
clerical prospects in order to devote himself to literature. 

In 1851 he obtained an appointment in the National 
Library, and in 1856 in the Academy of Inscriptions. In 
1860 he travelled in Syria, with his wife, a niece of Ary 
Scheffer the painter, and with his sister, who died in the 
Holy Land. In 1863 he was nominated Professor of Hebrew 
in the Collége de France, but the tumultuous reception given 
by the students to his introductory lecture led to the can 
celling of the appointment by the Government. He gave a 
formal adhesion to the cause of the Second Empire, 
acquiesced in the Republic on its proclamation, but ha 
little real interest in politics. His most notable appearai 
in this guise was a letter of earnest remonstrance to Strauss, 
who had expressed, too strongly as Renan thought, exultation 
at the defeat of the French attack on the German people. 

The succession of eloquent lectures and popular works o 
Renan gradually gained back popularity among his ow 
countrymen, and the sympathy of scholars through: 
Europe. His ‘ Life of Jesus,” first published in 1863, 
attracted great notice, and was the fruitful source of much 
controversy. The charm of the style of this, and of other 
biblical and religious works, hid from most readers the faults 
which disfigured his theological opinions, and the fancies 
which took the place of facts in his historical statements. 


The reputation gained by his writings led to his reinstat 
ment as Professor of Oriental Literature, and his subsequent 
appointment as Rector or Vice-President of the Collége de 


’ 


France. Here he had his residence in his latter years, a: 
here he returned in enfeebled health to pass his closing day 
To the welfare of the College he devoted himself with con- 
stant attachment. 

In 1878 he was elected one of the forty Academicians, in 
the place of Claude Bernard. In subsequent years |} 
delivered the customary address, at the reception of several 
distinguished members. His appearance as a lecturer in 
London will be remembered by many. The writer of the 
present note heard him, and formed his opinion of him, 
while delivering his Hibbert Lectures. He had quict but 
effective eloquence, with a certain appearance of enthusiasm, 
born of literary taste, and of the inspiration of travel in 1) 
countries of sacred memory; but his views were those of a 
mere admirer of the human character of Christ, and destitute 
of the reverence and love due to the Divine Saviour of the 
world. His ‘‘ Life of Jesus” may continue to be popular 
as a work of art and of literature, but cannot survive as a 
treatise worthy of the name of Him Who is above every 
name among the children of men. Deficient theological 
training in early life, and a conscious vanity of literary 
culture and taste, disqualified Renan from the higher place 
to which he aspired as an author on the highest of all 
His last years were mainly occupied with re- 


, 


subjects. 
searches and writings on the ‘‘ History of the Jewish People,’ 
a work which he left in an unfinished state, but which may 
be completed from his notes. A complete list of his many 
works, with the dates of their publication, has appeared in 
most of the obituary notices. His ‘‘ Essay on the Semitic 
Languages,” which gained the Volney Prize of the Academy, 
is one of the best and most satisfactory of his works. A 
volume of ‘‘ Souvenirs” of his early years, containing 
personal account of the changes of his opinions on leaving 
the Church of Rome, and a collection of ‘* Letters to his 
Sister,” both printed for private circulation, would give 
explanations, to those who care for them, of the defects as 
well as the merits of his better known popular works, 












Bleaching.—Glazing.—(1) Will you kindly answer in 
your next number the following question—how to get clothes 
that have become a bad colour white again? We have hada 
careless washerwoman, and the result ts all the twill sheets, 
table-cloths, towels, are a colour. J hear chloride of 
lime is used for that purpose, also salts of lemon, or spirits of 
salts, (2) 1 wish you could give me also a receipt for putting 
a gloss on collars when they are ironed.—(1) Chloride of 
lime is dangerous, but in so bad a case there is no other 
remedy, we fear. Mix a heaped tablespoonful of /resh 
chloride in two quarts of cold soft water in a corked bottle ; 
shake it repeatedly the first day, then let stand three days, 
and pour the clear liquid off from the sediment into a clean 
bottle well corked or stoppered. When wanted, put a tea- 
cupful of this to each quart of cold water for a bleaching 
rinse, in which lay the rinsed clothes, moving them about 
for an hour. Rinse once in water alone, then lay for an 
hour in water s/igh¢/y soured with muriatic acid ; finally rinse 
everything well out in clean water, and dry in the open air. 
With these precautions no harm should follow, and the 
fabric should much improve in colour every time. (2) 
Glazing starched things, about which another correspondent 
also inquires, was dealt with at page 431 of the preceding 
volume. 

Gingerbread.— W7// you tell me how (6 make plain, whole- 
some gingerbread for children?—If you remember that the 
components of gingerbread are simply flour, powdered 
ginger, treacle, brown sugar, and some butter, you can 
readily vary tu suit your own idea of cost and plainness. If 
laxative effect is desired, oatmeal is often added or used 
instead of flour. The following may do to start from, and 
will probably cost a little over one shilling for the quantity 
named. Mix two ounces of finely-powdered ginger and 
half a pound moist sugar into one pound of flour. Put 
half a pound of butter and half a pound of treacle into 
a jar, and melt together before the fire. Mix with the flour 
while warm, and spread the mixture rather thin on buttered 
baking-tins, marking into squares before baking. As soon 
as it is baked enough, break the squares up before it has 
time to harden. 


Postage Stamp Gum.— Would you please tell me how to 
make the cement which ts used on the back of postage stamps ?— 
We believe it is dextrine, or starch converted into gum by 
the action of heat or acids. 

Worms in Wood and Furniture.—Having purchased a 
lot of beechwood-moulding planes, what would you advise to 
preserve them from getting worm-eaten ?—With such articles 
it will be generally sufficient to rub now and then with a 
mixture of turpentine and oil ; if any worm-holes do appear, 
treat as mentioned in previous numbers for worms in furni- 
ture. For the latter a correspondent sends us yet another 
remedy which she has found effectual after trying several 
applications in vain. It is simply to take some long stiff- 
pointed needle, such as an ordinary pointed lady’s hat-pin, 
and push it firmly down every hole, so as to destroy the 
worm at the bottom. When all were so treated she has 
never found fresh holes appear, and the plan may be recom- 
mended whenever the matter is taken in time for all the 
holes to be certainly gone over. 


Prevention of Snoring.—In reference to this disagreeable 
habit, which we have already stated is greatly due to the 
antecedent habit of sleeping with the mouth open, a lady 
writes drawing attention to an appliance procurable at all 
chemists’ shops, and known as Tucker’s contrivance for 
keeping the mouth closed in sleep. It is a sort of belt or 
wrap over the throat and chest, which acts as a rest for the 
chin, and keeps the mouth from opening when the muscles 
relax. Our correspondent says that she has had several of 
these articles and found them very effectual. 


Ink Stains.—Thunderstorms.—Can you tell me any 
method of cleaning the calf binding of a book, which ts badly 
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Also ; is it better to open or shut tH) 
windows during a thunderstorm?—Leather is the worst 
material of any to get ink out of, the tannin in it fixing the 
dye. The only chance would be to wet with warm water, 
and then rub over the place powdered oxalic acid (poison). 
But the result is very doubtful, and more harm than good 


spattered with ink? 


may possibly be done. For safety—which we suppose is 
what you mean—it makes no difference whether a window 
is open or shut, unless the storm is quite close, which is 
known by the clap being close to or simultaneous with the 
flash. Then, if very severe, it is best for the window to be 
shut, and to take a position as near the centre of the room 
as possible, the chimney also being a source of danger. The 
absolutely safest place is in the cellar if there is one; but 
the matter only needs consideration in exposed situations 
where a house is really liable to be struck. 


Parsley Jelly.—In reference to this query last month, a 
correspondent writes as follows: ‘‘This is quite a common 
thing in Scotland, and I have made it very often myself, 
although I can’t say I am fond of it. The recipe is as 
follows: Take a good quantity of fresh curly parsley, wash 
it well, put into a preserving pan, and cover with water. 
Allow it to boil slowly for about one hourand a half. Strain 
it, and to each pint of juice add one pound good lump sugar. 
Now boil again for half an hour, and to four pints of jelly 
add one teaspoonful powdered alum. It is a lovely pale 
green colour.” 


Warts.—In confirmation of the simple ‘‘ broad-bean” 
remedy sent us by a correspondent last month for this tire- 
some affliction, another friend writes us that some years since 
he was advised to gather, squeeze, and rub upon the warts 
the fresh leaves of the horse-bean, so as torub in the moisture 
exuding. Ina few weeks the warts were gone; and he has 
never known the remedy fail, and has tried the leaves and 
pods of the broad-bean with similar results. There can be 
no reasonable doubt, we are satisfied, of the efficacy of a 
simple and innocent remedy which certainly is not very 
generally known ; and it is again a pleasure to acknowledge 
the assistance rendered by others in imparting really useful 
information through this column. 


Cleaning Hats and Gloves.— Could you tell me the way to 
clean a silk hat, and kid gloves ?—A hat ought not to really 
need cleaning before it is worn out; but grease may be 
removed by benzine, or from a felt hat with ammonia ; and 
greasy dirt on the inside leather lining will yield to either 
benzine or a preparation sold under the name of Quillaiea. 
Silk hats are ‘‘ renovated ” by brushing them round smoothly 
with a wet brush to lay the nap, then with a clean cloth, 
and finally ironing with a rather hot but not very hot iron, 
either naked or covered with a double cloth according to th: 
state of the nap. Hatters constantly do it, however, and 
do it better, fora few pence. For gloves the best cleanser 
is Quillaiea. 





Astronomical Almanack for Hobember. 








1| T | © rises 6.56 a.m. 16 | W | Mars an evening star 

2} W| Jupiter near > 17 | T | Pegasus S. 7.9 P.M. _ 

3 | T | © sets 4.27 P.M. 18 | F | > greatest dist. from ¢ 
4| F | Full > 3.49 p.m. 19 S | New D 1.19 P.M. 

[Eclipse of ) 4.30 P.M.) 20 | S | 23 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 

5 | S | Clock after © 16m. 17s. | 21 M | Daybreak 5.29 A.M. 

6 | & | 21 SUN. AFTER TRINITY! 22 | T | Twilight ends 6.2 P.™. 

7|M | Venus a morning star 23 | W | Saturn a morning star 

8| T | Jupiter an evening star | 24 | T | Pleiades S. 11.24 P.M. 

9 | W | Lord Mayor's Day 25 | F | Orion’s belt S. 1.9 A.M. 
ro | T | Venus near Saturn 26 | S | Clock after © 12m. 205 
11| F | > 3 Quarter 10.2 A.M. 27 | § | Apvent Sunpay 

(Haif-Quarter Day {> x Quarter 10.28 A.M. 
12 |S | © rises 7.16 a.m. 28 | M| Aries S. 9.28 p.m. 
13 | S$ | 22 SUN. AFTER TRINITY| 29 | T | © rises 7.44 A.M. 
14| M_| @ sets 4.10 P.M. 30 | W | Jupiter near > 
15 | T | Venus near ) [© sets 3.53 P.M. 
























[Drawn by George Fox. 
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IN THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE girl lifted the latch of the house-door, and 
went in. She was in the living-room. ‘The 
old woman sat in a chair that was built of 

wood against the log wall. She was looking dis- 
contentedly before her at an iron stove, which had 
grown nearly cold for lack of attention. Some 
chairs, a table, a bed, and a ladder which led to 
the room above, made the chief part of the 
furniture. A large mongrel dog, which looked as 
if he had some blood of the deerhound in him, 
rose from before the stove and greeted the in-comer 
silently. 

The dog had clear eyes, and he held up his 
face wistfully as if he knew something was the 
matter. The old woman complained of cold. It 
was plain that she did not remember anything con- 
cerning death or tears. 

There was one other door in the side of the 


room which led to the only inner chamber. ‘The 
girl went into this chamber, and the heed she gave 
to the dog’s sympathy was to hold the door and let 
him follow her. ‘Then she bolted it. ‘There were 
two narrow beds built against the wall ; in one of 
these the corpse of a grey-haired man was lying. 
The dog had seen death before, and he evidently 
understood what it was. He did not move quickly 
or sniff about ; he laid his head on the edge of the 
winding-sheet and moaned a little. 

The girl did not moan. She knelt down some 
way from the bed, with a desire to pray. She did 
not pray; she whispered her anger, her un 
happiness, her desires, to the air of the cold still 
room, repeating the same phrases again and again 
with clenched hands and the convulsive gestures 
of half-controlled passion. 

The reason she did noét pray was that she 
believed that she could only pray when she was 
“ good,” and after falling on her knees she became 
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aware that goodness, as she understood it, was not 
in her just then, nor did she even desire it. The 
giving vent to her misery in half-audible whispers 
followed involuntarily on her intention to pray. 
She knew not why she thus poured out her heart ; 
she hardly realised what she said or wished to say ; 
yet, because some expression of her helpless need 
was necessary, and because, through fear and rugged 
sense of her own evil, she sedulously averted her 
mind from the thought of God, her action had, 
more than anything else, the semblance of an 
invocation to the dead man to arise and save her, 
and take vengeance on her enemy. 

Daylight was in the room. The girl had knelt 
at first upright ; then, as her passion seemed to avail 
nothing, but only to weary her, she sank ‘back, 
sitting on her feet, buried her locked hands deeply 
in her lap, and, with head bowed over them, 
continued to stab the air with short, almost in- 
audible, complaints. The dead man lay still. 
The dog, after standing long in subdued silence, 
came and with his tongue softly lapped some of the 
snow water from her hair. 

After that, she got up and went with him back 
into the kitchen, and lit the fire, and cooked food, 
and the day waned. 

There is never in Nature that purpose to 
thwart which man in his peevishness is apt to 
attribute to her. Just because he desired so much 
that the winter should hold off a few days longer, 
Bates, on seeing the snow falling from the white, 
opaque sky, took for granted that the downfall 
would continue and the ice upon the lake increase. 
Instead of that, the snow stopped falling at twi- 
light without apparent cause, and night set in more 
mildly. 

Darkness fell upon the place, as darkness can 
only fall upon solitudes, with a lonesome dreariness 
that seemed to touch and press. Night is not 
always dark, but with this night came darkness. 
‘There was no star nor glimmer of light ; the pine- 
clad hills ceased to have form ; the water in the 
lake was lost to all sense but that of hearing ; and 
upon nearer objects the thinly sprinkled snow be- 
stowed no distinctness of outline, but only a weird 
show of whitish shapes. The water gave forth 
fitful sobs. At intervals there were sounds round 
the house, as of stealthy feet, or of quick pattering 
feet, or of trailing garments—this was the wind busy 
among the drifting leaves. 

The two men, who had finished the coffin by 
the light of a lantern, carried it into the house 
and set it up against the wall while they ate their 
evening meal. Then they took it to a table in the 
next room to put the dead man in it. The girl 
and the dog went with them. They had cushioned 
the box with coarse sacking filled with fragrant 
pine tassels, but the girl took a thickly quilted 
cloth from her own bed and lined it more carefully. 
They did not hinder her. 

“We've made it a bit too big,” said Saul ; “that'll 
stop the shaking.” 

The corpse, according to American custom, was 
dressed in its clothes—a suit of light grey home- 
spun, such as is to be bought everywhere from 
French-Canadian weavers. When they had lifted 
the body and put it in the box, they stopped in- 


voluntarily to look, before the girl laid a handker- 
chief upon the face. There lay a stalwart, grey- 
haired man—dead. Perhaps he had sinned deeply 
in his life ; perhaps he had lived as nobly as his 
place and knowledge would permit—they could 
not tell. Probably they each estimated what they 
knew of his life from a different standpoint. The 
face was as ashen as the grey hair about it, as the grey 
clothes the body wore. They stood and looked at 
it—those three, who were bound to each other by 
no tie except such as the accident of time and 
place had wrought. ‘The dog, who understood 
what death was, exhibited no excitement, no curi- 
osity ; his tail drooped ; he moaned quietly against 
the coffin. 

Bates made an impatient exclamation and 
kicked him. The kick was a subdued one. The 
wind-swept solitude without and the insistent pre- 
sence of death within had its effect upon them 
all. Saul looked uneasily over his shoulder at 
the shadows which the guttering candle cast on 
the wall. Bates handled the coffin-lid with that 
shrinking from noise which is peculiar to such 
occasions. 

“Ye'd better go in the other room,” said he to 
Sissy. “It's unfortunate we haven’t a screw left — 
we'll have to nail it.” 

Sissy did not go. They had made holes in the 
wood for the nails as well as they could, but they 
had to be hammered in. It was very disagreeable 
—the sound and the jar. With each stroke of 
Saul’s hammer it seemed to the two workmen that 
the dead man jumped. 

“There, man,” cried Bates, angrily ; “that'll do.” 

Only four nails had been put in their places— 
one in each side. With irritation that amounted to 
anger against Saul, Bates took the hammer from 
him and shoved it on to a high shelf. 

“Ye can get screws at the village, ye know,” 
he said, still indignantly, as if some fault had ap- 
pertained to Saul. 

Then, endeavouring to calm an ill-temper which 
he felt to be wholly unreasonable, he crossed his 
arms and sat down on a chair by the wall. His 
sitting in that room at all perhaps betokened 
something of the same sensation which in Saul pro 
duced those glances before and behind, indicating 
that he did not like to turn his back upon any 
object of awe. In Bates this motive, if it existed, 
was probably unconscious or short-lived ; but 
while he still sat there Saul spoke, with a short, silly 
laugh which was by way of preface. 

“Don’t you think, now, Mr. Bates, it ‘ud be 
better to have a prayer, or a hymn, or something 
of that sort? We'd go to bed easier.” 

To look at the man it would not have been easy 
to attribute any just notion of the claims of religion 
to him. He looked as if all his motions, except 
those of physical strength, were vapid and paltry. 
Still, this was what he said, and Bates replied 
stiffly : ‘ 

“T’ve no objections.” 

Then, as if assuming proper position for the 
ceremony that was to ease his mind, the big 
lumberman sat down. The girl also sat down. 

Bates, wiry intelligent Scot that he was, sat, his 
arms crossed and his broad jaw firmly set, regarding 
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them both with contempt in his mind. What did 
they either of them know about the religion they 
seemed at this juncture to feel after as vaguely as 
animals feel after something they want and have 
not? But as for him, he understood religion ; he 
was quite capable of being priest of his house- 
hold, and he felt that its weak demand for a form 
of worship at this time was legitimate. Ina minute, 
therefore, he got up, and, fetching a large Bible 
from the living-room, he sat down again and turned 
over its leaves with great precision and reverence. 
He read one of the more trenchant of the 
Psalms, a long psalm that had much in it about 
enemies and slaughter. It had a very strong 
meaning for him, for he put himself in the place 
of the writer. The enemies mentioned were, in 
the first place, sins—by which he denoted the more 
open forms of evil; and, in the second place, 
wicked men who might interfere with him ; and 
under the head of wicked men he classed all whom 
he knew to be wicked, and most other men, whom 
he supposed to be so. He was not aself-righteous 
man—at least, not more self-righteous than most 
men, for he read with as great fervour the adjurations 
against sins into which he might fall as against 
those which seemed to him pointed more especially 
at other sinners who might persecute him for his 
innocence. He was only a suspicious man made 


narrower by isolation, and the highest idea he had 
of what God required of him was innocence. There 
was better in him than this—much of impulse and 
action that was positively good ; but he did not 
conceive that it was of the workings of good that 


seemed so natural that God took account. 

Upon Saul also the psalm had adequate effect, 
for it sounded to him pious, and that was all he 
desired. 

The girl, however, could not listen to a word of 
it. She fidgeted, not with movement of hands or 
feet, but with the restlessness of mind and eyes. 
She gazed at the boards of the ceiling, at the 
boards of the floor, at the log walls on which each 
shadow had a scalloped edge because of the form 
of tree-trunks laid one above another. At length 
her eyes rested on the lid of the coffin, and, with 
nervous strain, she made them follow the grain 
of the wood up and down, up and down. There 
was an irregular knot-hole in the lid, and on this 
her eyes fixed themselves, and the focus of her 
sight seemed to eddy round and round its darkened 
edge till, with an effort, she turned from it. 

The boards used for making the coffin had been 
by no means perfect. They were merely the best 
that could be chosen from among the bits of sawn 
lumber at hand. There was a tiny hole in one 
side, at the foot, and this larger one in the lid above 
the dead man’s breast, where knots had fallen out 
with rough handling, leaving oval apertures. The 
temptation Sissy felt to let her eyes labour painfully 
over every marking in the wood and round these 
two holes-—playing a sort of sad mechanical game 
therewith—and her efforts to resist the impulse, 
made up the only memory she had of the time the 
reading occupied. 

There was a printed prayer upon a piece of 
paper kept inside the lid of the Bible, and when 
Bates had read the psalm, he read this also. He 


knelt while he did so, and the others did the same. 
Then that was finished. 

“T’'ll move your bed into the kitchen, Sissy,” 
said Bates. 

He had made the same offer the night before, 
and she had accepted it then, but now she replied 
that she would sooner sleep in that room than near 
the stove. He was in no mood to contest such a 
point with her. Saul went out to his shed. Bates 
shut the house door, and went up the ladder to his 
loft. Both were soon in the sound slumber that 
is the lot of men who do much outdoor labour. 

The girl helped the old woman to bed in the 
kitchen. Then she went back and sat in the 
chamber of death. 

Outside, the wind hustled the fallen leaves. 


CHAPTER V,. 


T dawn Bates came down the ladder again, and 
went out quietly. ‘The new day was fair and 
calm ; none of his fears were fulfilled. The 

dead man might start upon his journey, and Bates 
knew that the start must be an early one. 

He and Saul, taking long-handled oars and poles, 
went down to the water’s edge, where a big, flat 
bottomed boat was lying drawn up on the shore to 
avoid the autuinn storms. The stones of the beach 
looked black : here and there were bits of bright 
green moss upon them : both stones and moss had 
a coating of thin ice that glistened in the morning 
light. 

It was by dint of great exertion that they got 
the clumsy vessel into the water and fastened her 
to a small wooden landing. They used more 
strength than time in their work. ‘There was none 
of that care and skill required in the handling of 
the scow that a well-built craft would have needed. 
When she was afloat and tied, they went up the 
hill again, and harnessed a yoke of oxen toa rough 
wooden cart. Neither did this take them long. 
Bates worked with a nervousness that almost 
amounted to trembling. He had in his mind the 
dispute with the girl which he felt sure awaited’ 
him. 

In this fear also he was destined to be disap 
pointed. When he went to the inner room the 
coffin lay as he had left it, ready for its journey, 
and on the girl’s bed in the corner the thick quilts 
were heaped as though the sleeper had tossed 
restlessly. But now there was no restlessness ; he 
only saw her night-cap beyond the quilts ; it seemed 
that, having perhaps turned her face to the wall to 
weep, she had at last fallen into exhausted and 
dreamless slumber. 

Bates and Saul carried out the coffin eagerly, 
quietly. Even to the callous and shallow mind of 
Saul it was a relief to escape a contest with an 
angry woman. They set the coffin on the cart, and 
steadied it with a barrel of potash and sacks of 
buckwheat, which went to make up the load. By 
a winding way, where the slope was easiest, they 
drove the oxen between the trees, using the goad 
more and their voices as little as might be, till they 
were at a distance from the house. Some trees 
had been felled, and cut off close to the ground, 
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so that a cart might pass through the wood ; this 
was the only sign of an artificial road. The 
fine powdered snow of the night before had blown 
away. 

When they reached the beach again, the eastern 
sky, which had been grey, was all dappled with 
cold pink, and the grey water reflected it somewhat. 
‘There was clearer light on the dark green of the 
pine-covered hills, and the fine ice coating on stone 
and weed at the water-side had sharper glints of 
brilliancy. 

Bates observed the change in light and colour ; 
Saul did not ; neither was disposed to dally for a 
moment. They were obliged to give forth their 
voices now in hoarse ejaculations, to make the 
patient beasts understand that they were to step off 
the rough log landing-place into the boat. The 
boat was almost rectangular in shape, but slightly 
narrower at the ends than in the middle, and 
deeper in the middle than at the ends ; it was of 
rough wood, unpainted. ‘The men disposed the 
oxen in the middle of the boat; the cart they 
unloaded, and distributed ‘its contents as they best 
might. With long stout poles they then pushed 
off from the shore. Men and oxen were reflected 
in the quiet water. 

They were not bound on a long or perilous 
voyage. The boat was merely to act as a ferry 
round a precipitous cliff where the shore was im- 
passable, and across the head of the gushing river 
that formed the lake’s outlet, for the only road 
through the hills lay along the further shore of this 
stream. 

The men kept the boat in shallow water, poling 
and rowing by turns. ‘There was a thin coating of 
ice, like white silk, forming on the water. As they 
went, Bates often looked anxiously where the log 
house stood on the slope above him, fearing to see 
the girl come running frantic to the water’s edge, but 
he did not see her. The door of the house re- 
mained shut, and no smoke rose from its chimney. 
They had left the childish old woman sitting on 
the edge of her bed ; Bates knew that she would 
be in need of fire and food, yet he could not wish 
that the girl should wake yet. 

“Let her sleep,” he muttered to himself. ‘It 
will do her good.” Yet it was not for her good 
he wished her to sleep, but for his own peace. 

The pink faded from the sky, but the sun did 
not shine forth brightly. It remained wan and 
cold, like a moon behind grey vapours 

“T’ll not get back in a week, or on wheels,” said 
Saul. He spoke more cheerfully than was pleasing 
to his employer. 

“If it snows ye'll have to hire a sleigh and get 
back the first minute ye can.” The reply was 
stern. 

The elder and bigger man made no further com- 
ment. However much he might desire to be kept 
in the gay world by the weather, the stronger will 
and intellect, for the hour at least, dominated his 
intention. 

They rowed their boat past the head of the 
river. In an hour they had reached that part of 
the shore from which the inland road might be 
gained. They again loaded the cart. It, like the 
boat, was of the roughest description ; its two 


wheels were broad and heavy; a long pole was 
mortised into their axle. The coffin and the potash 
barrel filled the cart’s breadth ; the sacks of buck- 
wheat steadied the barrel before and behind. The 
meek red oxen were once more fastened to it on 
either side of the long pole. The men parted 
without farewells. 

Saul turned his back on the water. The large, 
cold morning rang to his voice—“‘ Gee. Yo-hoi-ist. 
Yo-hoi-eest. Gee.” The oxen, answering to his 
voice and his goad, laboured onward over the 
sandy strip that bound the beach, up the hill 
among the maple trees that grew thickly in the 
vale of the small river. Bates watched till he saw 
the cattle, the cart, and Saul’s stalwart form only 
indistinctly through the numerous grey tree-stems 
that broke the view in something the way that 
ripples in water break a reflection. When the 
monotonous shouting of Saul’s voice—“ Gee, gee, 
there. Haw, wo, haw. Yo-hoi-eest,” was some- 
what mellowed by the widening space, Bates stepped 
into the boat, and, pushing off, laboured alone to 
propel her back across the lake. 

It took him longer to get back now that he was 
single-handed. The current of the lake towards 
its outlet tended to push the great clumsy scow 
against the shore. He worked his craft with 
one oar near the stern, but very often he was 
obliged to drop it and push out from shore with 
his pole. It was arduous, but all sense of the cold 
bleak weather was lost, and the interest and ex- 
citement of the task were refreshing. ‘To many 
men, as to many dogs, there is an inexplicable and 
unreasoning pleasure in dealing with water that no 
operation upon land can yield. Bates was one of 
these ; he would hardly have chosen his present 
lot if it had not been so; but, like many a dry 
character of his stamp, he did not give his more 
agreeable sensations the name of pleasure, and 
therefore could afford to look upon pleasure as an 
element unnecessary to a sober life. Mid pushings 
and splashings, from the management of his scow, 
from air and sky, hill and water, he was, in reality, 
deriving as great pleasure as any millionaire might 
from the sailing of a choice yacht ; but he was 
aware only that, as he neared the end of his double 
journey, he felt in better trim in mind and body to 
face his lugubrious and rebellious ward. 

When, however, he had toiled round the black 
rock cliff which hid the clearing from the river's 
head, and was again in full sight of his own house, 
all remembrance of the girl and his dread of 
meeting her passed from him in his excessive 
surprise at seeing several men near his dwelling. 
His dog was barking and leaping in great excite- 
ment. He heard the voices of other dogs. It 
took but the first glance to show him that the men 
were not Indians. Full of excited astonishment he 
pushed his boat to the shore. , 

His dog, having darted with noisy scatter of dry 
leaves down the hill to meet him, stood on the shore 
expectant with mouth open, excitement in his eyes, 
and tail saying as clearly as aught can be said 
without words—* This is a very agreeable event in 
our lives. Visitors have come.” The moment 
Bates put his foot on land the dog bounded 
barking up the hill, then turned again to Bates, 
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then again bounded off toward the visitors. Even 
a watchdog may be glad to see strangers if the 
fdeasure is only rare enough. 

Bates mounted the slope as a man may mount 
stairs-—two steps at atime. Had he seen the 
strangers, as the saying is, dropping from the 
clouds, he could hardly have been more surprised 
than he was to see civilised people had reached his 
place otherwise than by the lake, for the rugged 
hills afforded nothing but a much longer and more 
arduous way to any settlement within reach. 
When he got up, however, he saw that these men 
carried with them implements of camp-life and also 








the past night, where they wanted to get to by 
nightfall. ‘They remarked on the situation of his 
house and the extent of hisland. They said to him, 
in fact, more than was immediately necessary, but 
not more than was pleasant for him to hear or for 
them to tell. It is a very taciturn man who, 
meeting a stranger in a wilderness, does not treat 
him with more or less of friendly loquacity. 

Under the right circumstances Bates was a 
genial man. He liked the look of these men ; he 
liked the tone of their talk ; and had he liked them 
much less, the rarity of the occasion and the fact 
that he was their host would have expanded his 








THEY THEN PUSHED OFF 


surveying instruments, by which he judged, and 
rightly, that his guests were ranging the lonely hills 
upon some tour of official survey. 

That the travellers were his guests neither he nor 


they had the slightest doubt. They had set down 
their traps close to his door, and, in the calm 
confidence that it would soon be hospitably opened 
by rightful hands, they had made no attempt to 
open it for themselves. There were eight men in 
the party, two of whom, apparently its more im- 
portant members, sauntered to meet Bates, with 
pipes in their mouths. These told him what dis- 
trict they were surveying, by what track they had 
just come over the hill, where they had camped 


FROM THE SHORE. 


spirits. He asked astute questions about the 
region they had traversed, and, as they talked, he 
motioned them toward the house. He had it dis- 
tinctly in his mind that he was glad they had come 
across his place, and that he would give them a hot 
breakfast ; but he did not say so in words—just as 
they had not troubled to begin their conversation 
with him by formal greetings. 

The house door was still shut ; there was still 
no smoke from the chimney, although it was now 
full three hours since Bates had left the place. 
Saying that he would see if the women were 
up, he went alone into the house. The living-room 
was deserted, and, passing through the inner door, 
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which was open, he saw his aunt, who, according to 
custom was neatly dressed, sitting on the foot of 
Sissy’s empty bed. The old woman was evidently 
cold, and frightened at the unusual sounds outside ; 
greatly fretted, she held the girl’s nightcap in her 
hand, and the moment he appeared, demanded of 
him where Sissy was, for she must have her break- 
fast. The girl he did not see. 

The dog had followed him. He looked up and 
wagged his tail; he made no sign of feeling 
concern that the girl was not there. Bates could 
have cursed his dumbness ; he would fain have 
asked where she had gone. The dog probably 
knew, but as for Bates, he not only did not know, 
but no conjecture rose in his mind as to her 
probable whereabouts. 

He took his aunt to her big chair, piled the stove 
from the well-stored wood-box, and lit it. Then, 
shutting the door of the room where the disordered 
bed lay and throwing the house-door open, he bid 
the visitors enter. He went out himself to search 
the surroundings of the house, but Sissy was not 
to be found. 

The dog did not follow Bates on this search. 
He sat down before the stove in an_ upright 
position, breathed with his mouth open, and be- 
stowed on the visitors such cheerful and animated 
looks that they talked to and patted him. Their own 
dogs had been shut into the empty ox-shed for the 
sake of peace, and the house-dog was very much 
master of the situation. 

Of the party, the two surveyors—one older and 
one younger-—were men of refinement and edu- 
cation. British they were, or of such Canadian 
birth and training as makes a good imitation. Five 
of the others were evidently of humbler position — 
axe-men and carriers. The eighth man, who 
completed the party, was a young American, a 
singularly handsome young fellow—taii and lithe. 
He did not stay in the room with the others, but 
lounged outside by himself, leaning against the 
front of the house in the white cold sunlight. 

In the meantime Bates, having searched the 
sheds and inspected with careful eyes the naked 
woods above the clearing, came back disconsolately 
by the edge of the ravine, peering into it suspiciously 
to see if the girl could, by some wild freak, be 
hiding there. When he came to the narrow strip of 
ground between the wall of the house and the 
broken bank he found himself walking knee-deep 
in the leaves that the last night’s gale had drifted 
there, and because the edge of the ravine was thus 
entirely concealed, he, remembering Sissy’s warning, 
kicked about the leaves cautiously to find the crack 
of which she had spoken, and discovered that the 
loose portion had ‘already fallen. It suddenly 
occurred to him to wonder if the girl could possibly 
have fallen with it. Instantly he sprang down 
the ravine, feeling among the drifted leaves on all 
sides, but nothing except rock and earth was to be 
found under their light heaps. It took only a few 
minutes to assure him of the needlessness of his 
fear. The low window of the room in which Sissy 
had slept looked out immediately upon this drift 
of leaves, and, as Bates passed it, he glanced 
through the uncurtained glass, as if the fact that 
it was really empty was so hard for him to believe 


that it needed this additional evidence. Then the 
stacks of firewood in front of the house were al! 
that remained to be searched, and Bates walked 
round, looking into the narrow aisles between them, 
looking at the same time down the hill, as if it 
might be possible that she had been on the shore 
and he had missed her. 

“What are you looking for?” asked the young 
American. The question was not put rudely. 
There was a serenity about the youth’s expectation 
of an answer which, proving that he had no thought 
of over-stepping good manners, made it, at the 
same time, very difficult to withhold an answer. 

Bates turned annoyed. He had supposed every- 
body was within. 

“ What have you lost ?” repeated the youth. 

“Oh ” said Bates, prolonging the sound 
indefinitely. He was not deceitful or quick at 
invention, and it seemed to him a manifest ab- 
surdity to reply—“a girl.” He approached the 
house, words hesitating on his lips. 

“My late partner's daughter,” he observed, 
keeping wide of the mark, “usually does the cook- 
ing.” 

“‘ Married ?” asked the young man, rapidly. 

“‘ She >—No,” said Bates, taken by surprise. 

“ Young lady?” asked the other, with more 
interest. Bates was not accustomed to consider 
his ward under this head. 

“She is just a young girl about seventeen,” he 
replied stiffly. 

“Oh, halibaloo!” cried the youth, joyously. 
“ Why, stranger. I haven’t set eyes on a young lady 
this two months. I'd give a dollar-bill this minute, 
if I had it, to set eyes on her right here and now.” 
He took his pipe from his lips and clapped his hand 
upon his side with animation as he spoke. 

Bates regarded him with dull disfavour. He 
would himself have given more than the sum 
mentioned to have compassed the same end, but 
for different reasons, and his own reasons were 
so grave that the youth’s frivolity seemed to him 
doubly frivolous. 

“T hope,” he said coldly, “that she will come in 
soon.” His eyes wandered involuntarily up the hill 
as he spoke. 

“ Gone out walking, has she?” The youth’s 
eyes followed in the same direction. ‘“ Which way 
has she gone ?” 

““T don’t know exactly which path she may have 
taken.” Bates’s words grew more formal the harder 
he felt himself pressed. 

“Path!” burst out the young man—“ A/ac- 
adamised road, don’t you mean? ‘There’s about as 
much of one as the other on this here hill.” 

“T meant,” said Bates, “that I didn’t know 
where she was.” 

His trouble escaped somewhat with his voice as 
he said this with irritation. ' 

The youth looked at him curiously, and with 
some incipient sympathy. After a minute’s reflec- 
tion he asked, touching his forehead : 

“She ain’t weak here, is she—like the o// 
lady ?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” exclaimed Bates, in- 
dignantly. ‘The bare idea cost himapang. Until 
this moment he had been angry with the girl ; he 
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was still angry, but a slight modification took place. 
He felt with her against all possible imputations. 

“ All right in the headpiece, is she?” reiterated 
the other more lightly. 

“Very intelligent,” replied Bates. “I have 
taught her myself. She is remarkably intelligent.” 

The young man’s sensitive spirits, which had 
suffered slight depression from contact with Bates’s 
perturbation, now recovered entirely. 

“Oh, Glorianna!” he cried in_ irrepressible 
anticipation. “ Let this very intelligent young lady 
come on! Why ”—in an explanatory way—“ if I 
saw as much as a female dress hanging on a clothes- 
line out to dry, I’m in that state of mind I’d adore 
it properly.” 

If Bates had been sure that the girl would return 
safely he would perhaps have been as well pleased 
that she should not return in time to meet the 
proposed adoration ; as it was, he was far too ill at 
ease concerning her not to desire her advent as 
ardently as did the naive youth. The first feeling 
made his manner severe ; the second constrained 
him to say he supposed she would shortly appear. 

His mind was a good deal confounded, but if he 
supposed anything it was that, having wakened to 
find herself left behind by the boat, she had walked 
away from the house in an access of anger and 
disappointment, and he expected her to return 
soon, because he did not think she had courage 
or resolution to go very far alone. Underneath 


this was the uneasy fear that her courage and 
resolution might take her further into danger than 
was at all.desirable, but he stifled the fear. 


When he went in he told the company, in a few 
matter-of-fact words, of his partner’s death, and the 
object of the excursion from which they had seen 
him return. He also mentioned that his aunt's 
companion, the dead man’s child, had, it appeared, 
gone off into the woods that morning—this was by 
way of apology that she was not there to cook for 
them, but he took occasion to ask if they had seen 
her on the hill. As they had come down the least 
difficult way and had not met her, he concluded 
that she had not endeavoured to go far afield, and 
tried to dismiss his anxiety and enjoy his guests in 
his own way. 

Hospitality, even in its simplest form, is more 
often a matter of amiable pride than of sincere un- 
selfishness, but it is not a form of pride with which 
people are apt to quarrel. Bates, when he found 
himself conversing with scientific men of gentle 
manners, was resolved to show himself above the 
ordinary farmer of that locality. He went tc the 
barrel where the summer’s eggs had been packed 
in soft sand, and took out one apiece for the 
assembled company. He packed the oven with 
large potatoes. He put on an excellent supply of 
tea to boil. The travellers, who, in fact, had had 
their ordinary breakfast some hours before, made 
but feeble remonstrances against these preparations, 
remonstrances which only caused Bates to make 
more ample provision. He brought out a large 
paper bag labelled, “patent self-raising pancake 
meal,” and a small piece of fat pork. Here he 
was obliged to stop and confess himself in need of 
culinary skill ; he looked at the men, not doubting 
that he could obtain it from them. 


“The Philadelphian can do it better,” said one. 
This was corroborated by the others. ‘ Call Hark- 
ness,” they cried, and at the same time they called 
Harkness themselves. : 

The young American opened the door and came 
in in a very leisurely, not to say languid manner. 
He took in the situation at a glance without asking 
a question. “But,” said he, “are we not to wait 
for the intelligent young lady? Female intelligence 
can make the finer pancake.” 

The surveyors manifested some curiosity. “What 
do you know about a young lady?” they asked. 

“The young lady of the house,” replied Hark- 
ness. “Hasn’t 4e”—referring to Bates—“ told 
you all about her? The domestic divinity who 
has just happened to get mislaid this morning. I 
saw him looking over the wood pile to see if she 
had fallen behind it, but she hadn't.” 

“Tt is only a few days since her father died,” 
said the senior of the party gravely. 

“And so,” went on the young man, “she has 
very properly given these few days to inconsolable 
grief. But now our visit is just timed to comfort 
and enliven her, zy is she not here to be comforted 
and enlivened ?” 

No one answered, and, as the speaker was slowly 
making his way toward the frying-pan, no one 
seemed really apprehensive that he would keep them 
waiting. ‘The youth had an oval, almost childish 
face ; his skin was dark, clear, and softly coloured 
as any girl’s ; his hair fell in black, loose curls over 
his forehead. He was tall, slender without being 
thin, very supple ; but his languid attitudes fell 
short of grace, and were only tolerable because 
they were comic. When he reached out his hand 
for the handle of the frying-pan he held the 
attention of the whole company by virtue of his 
office, and his mind, to Bates’s annoyance, was stil} 
running on the girl. 

“Is she fond of going out walking alone?” he 
asked. 

“How could she be fond of walking when 
there’s no place to walk?” Bates spoke roughly. 
‘* Besides, she has too much work to do.” 

“Ever lost her before ?” 

“No,” said Bates. It would have been perfectly 
unbearable to his pride that these strangers should 
guess his real uneasiness or its cause, so he talked 
as if the fact of the girl’s long absence was not in 
any way remarkable. 

Having mixed a batter the American sliced 
pork fat into the hot pan and was instantly obscured 
from view by the smoke thereof. Ina minute his 
face appeared above it like the face of a genius. 

“You will observe, gentlemen,” he cried without 
bashfulness, “ that I now perform the eminently 
interesting operation of dropping cakes—one, two, 
three. May the intelligent young lady return to 
eat them !” 

No one laughed, but his companions smiled 
patiently at his antics—a patience born of sitting 
in a very hot steamy room after weeks in the open 
air. 

“ You are a cook,” remarked Bates. 

The youth bent his long body towards him at a 
sudden angle. “Born a cook—dentist by pro- 
fession—by choice a vagabond.” 
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“ Dentist ?” said Bates, curiously. 

“* At your service, sir.” 

“ He is really a dentist,” said one of the surveyors 
with sleepy amusement. “He carries his forceps 
round in his vest pocket.” 

“T lost them when I scrambled head first down 
this gentleman’s macadamised road this morning, 
but if you want a tooth out I can use the tongs.” 

“ My teeth are all sound,” said Bates. 

“Thank the Lord for that!” the young man 
answered with an emphatic piety which, for all that 
appeared, might have been perfectly sincere. 

“And the young lady?” he asked after a 
minute. 

“What ?” 

“The young lady’s teeth—the teeth of the in- 
telligent young lady—the intelligent teeth of the 
young lady—are they sound ?” 

“Te. 

He sighed deeply. “ And to think,” he mourned, 
“that he should have casually lost her just this 
morning !” 

He spoke exactly as if the girl were a penknife 
ora marble that had rolled from Bates’s pocket, 
and the latter, irritated by an inward fear, grew to 
hate the jester. 

When the meal, which consisted of fried eggs, 
pancakes, and potatoes, was eaten, the surveyors 
spent an hour or two about the clearing, examining 
the nature of the soil and rock. They had some- 
thing to say to Bates concerning the value of his land 
which interested him. exceedingly. Considering 
how rare it was for him to see any one, and how 
fitted he was to appreciate intercourse with men who 
were manifestly in a higher rank of life than he, it 
would not have been surprising if he had forgotten 
Sissy for a time, even if they had had nothing torelate 
of personal interest to himself. As it was, even in 
the excitement of hearing what was of importance 
concerning his own property, he did not wholly 
forget her; but while his visitors remained his 
anxiety was in abeyance. 

When they were packing their instruments to 
depart, the young American, who had not been 
with them during the morning, came and took 
Bates aside in a friendly way. 

“See here,” he said, “were you gassing about 
that young lady? There ain’t no young lady now, 
is there ?” 

“T told you”—with some superiority of manner 

—“she is not a young lady ; she is a working girl, 
an emigrant’s——” 

“Oh, Glorianna !” he broke out, “girl or lady, 
what does it matter to me? Do you mean to say 
you've really lost her?” 

The question was appalling to Bates. All the 
morning he had not dared to face such a possibility, 
and now to have the question hurled at him with 
such imperative force by another was like a terrible 
blow. But when a blow is thus dealt from the 
outside, a man like Bates rallies all the opposition 
of his nature to repel it. 

“ Not at all” —his manner was as stiff as ever— 
‘she is lurking somewhere near.” 

“Look here—I’ve been up the hill that way, 
and that way, and that way ”"—he indicated the 
directions with his hand—“ and I’ve been down 


round the shore as far as I could get, and I’ve had 
our two dogs with me, who'd either of them have 
mentioned it if there’d been a stranger anywheres 
near ; and she ain’t here. An’ if she’s climbed 
over the hill, she’s a spunky one—somewhat 
spunkier than JZ should think natural.” He looked 
at Bates very suspiciously as he spoke. 

Well?” 

“ Well, my belief is that there ain’t no young lady, 
and that you’re gassing me.” 

“Very well,” said Bates, and he turned away. 
It was offensive to him to be accused of telling lies 
—he was not a man to give any other name than 
“lie” to the trick attributed to him, or to perceive 
any humour in the idea of it—but it was a thousand 
times more offensive that this youth should have 
presumed to search for Sissy and to tell him that 
the search had been vain. 

Horrible as the information just given was, he 
did not more than half believe it, and something 
just said gave him a.definite idea of hope—the 
strange dogs had not found Sissy, but the house 
dog, if encouraged to seek, would certainly: find 
her. He had felt a sort of grudge against the 
animal all day, because he must know which way 
she had gone and could not tell. Now he resolved 
as soon as the strangers were gone to set the dog to 
seek her. Upon this he stayed his mind. 

The surveyors hoped to get a few days more 
work done before the winter put an end te their 
march ; they determined when thus stopped to 
turn down the river valley and take the train for 
Quebec. The way they now wished to take lay, 
not in the direction in which the ox-cart had gone, 
but over the hills directly across the lake. The 
scow belonging to this clearing, on which they had 
counted, was called into requisition. 

The day was still calm ; Bates had no objection 
to take them across. At any other time he would 
have had some one to leave in charge of the place, 
but, especially as he would be in sight of the 
house all the time, he made no difficulty of 
leaving as it was. He could produce four oars, 
such as they were, and the way across was traversed 
rapidly. 

* And there ain’t really a female belonging to the 
place, except the old lady,” said the dentist, ad 
dressing the assembled party upon the scow. “It 
was all a tale, and—my eye !—he took me in com- 
pletely.” 

Probably he did not give entire credence to his 
own words, and wished to provoke the others to 
question Bates further ; but they were not now in 
the same idle mood that had enthralled them 
when, in the morning, they had listened to him 
indulgently. Their loins were girded ; they were 
intent upon what they were doing and what they 
were going to do. No one but Bates paid heed to 
him. 

Bates heard him clearly enough, but, so stub- 
bornly had he set himself to rebuff this young man, 
and so closely was he wrapped in that pride of 
reserve that makes a merit of obstinate self-reliance, 
that it never even occurred to him to answer or to 
accept this last offer of a fellow-man’s interest in 
the search he was just about to undertake. 

He had some hope that, if Sissy were skulking 
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round, she would find it easier to go back to the 
house when he was absent, and that he should find 
her as usual on his return ; but, as he wrought at 
his oar in returning across the leaden water, looking 
up occasionally to make the log house his aim, and 
staring for the most part at the lone hills, under the 
pine woods of which his late companions had dis- 
appeared, his heart gradually grew more heavy ; 
all the more because the cheerfulness of their 
society had buoyed up his spirit in their presence, 
did it now suffer depression. The awful pre- 
sentiment began to haunt him that he would not 
find the girl that night, that he had in grim 
reality “lost her.” If this were the case, what a 
fool, what a madman, he had been to let go the 
only aid within his reach! He stopped his rowing 
for a minute, and almost thought of turning to call 
the surveying party back again. But no, Sissy 
might be—in all probability was, already in the 
house ; in that case what folly to have brought 
them back, delaying their work and incurring their 
anger! So he reasoned, and went on towards 
home ; but, in truth, it was not their delay or dis- 
pleasure that deterred him so much as his own 
pride, which loathed the thought of laying bare his 
cause for fear and distress. 


CHAPTER VI. 


| be day was duller now. The sun, in passing 
_ into the western sky, had entered under 

thicker veils of white. The film of ice on the 
bay, which had melted in the pale sunbeams of 
noon, would soon formagain. The air was growing 
bitterly cold. 

When Bates had moored his boat, he went up 
the hill heavily. The dog, which had been shut in 
the house to guard it, leaped out when he opened 
the door. Sissy was not there. 

Bates went in and found one of her frocks, and, 
bringing it out, tried to put the animal on the 
scent of her track. He stooped, and held the 
garment under the dog’s nose. ‘lhe dog sniffed it, 
laid his nose contentedly on Bates’s arm, looked up 
in his face, and wagged his tail with a most annoying 
cheerfulness. 

“Where is she?” jerked Bates. 
Seek her, good dog.” 

The dog, all alert, bounded off a little way and 
returned again with an inconsequent lightness in 
tailand eye. One of his ears had been torn in a 
battle with the strange dogs, but he was more 
elated by the conflict than depressed by the wound. 
When he came back, he seemed to Bates almost 
to smile as if he said, “It pleases me that you 
should pay me so much attention, but as for the girl, 
I know her to be satisfactorily disposed of.” Bates 
did not swear at the animal ; he was a Scotchman, 
and he would have considered it a great sin to 
swear: he did not strike the dog either, which 
he would not have considered a sin at all. He 
was actually afraid to offend the only living creature 
who could befriend and help him in his search. 
Very patiently he bent the dog’s nose to the frock 
and to the ground, begging and commanding him 
to seek. At length the dog trotted off by a cir- 
Cuitous route up the clearing, and Bates followed. 


“* Where is she ? 
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He hoped the dog was really seeking, but feared 
he was merely following some fancy that by thus 
running he would be rid of his master’s solicitude. 

Bates felt it an odd thing that he should be 
wandering about with a girl’s frock in his hands. 
It was old, but he did not remember that he had 
ever touched it before or noticed its material or 
pattern. He looked at it fondly now, as he 
held it ready to renew the dog’s memory if his 
purpose should falter. 

The dog went on steadily enough until he got to 
the edge of the woods, where his footsteps made 
a great noise on the brittle leaves. He kicked 
about in them as if he liked the noise they made, 
but offered to go nofurther. Bates looked at them 
and knew that the dog was not likely to keep the 
scent among them if the girl had gone that way. 
He stood erect, looking up the drear expanse of 
the hill,.and the desperate nature of his situation 
came upon him. He had been slow—slow to take 
it in, repelling it with all the obstinacy of an 
obstinate mind. Now he saw clearly that the girl 
had fled, and he was powerless to pursue at 
the distance she might now have reached, the 
more soas he could not tell which way she had 
taken. He would have left his live stock, but 
the helpless old woman, whose life depended on 
his care, he dared not Jeave. He stood and con- 
sidered, his mind working rapidly under a stress 
of emotion such as perhaps it had never known 
before—certainly not since the first strong impulses 
of his youth had died within his cautious heart. 

Then he remembered that Sissy had walked 
about the previous day, and perhaps the dog was 
only on the scent of yesterday’s meanderings. He 
took the animal along the top of the open space, 
urging him to find another track, and at last the 
dog ran down again by the side of the stream. 
Bates followed to the vicinity of the house, no 
wiser than he had been at first. 

The dog stopped under the end window of the 
house—this was where old Cameron fell—and, 
scratching among the leaves on the fresh fallen 
earth, he held up his head and howled. Bates 
hardly noticed his action, except that it reminded 
him of the fatal associations of the spot. He 
thought of his old friend’s deathbed, of the trust 
that had there been confided to him. Had he 
been unfaithful to that trust? With the impatience 
of sharp pain, he called the dog again to the door 
of the house, and again from that starting-point 
tried to make him seek the missing one. He did 
this, not because he had much hope in the dog 
now, but because he had no other hope. 

This time the dog stood by, sobered by his 
master’s soberness, but looking with teasing ex- 
pectancy, ready to do whatever was required if he 
might only know what that was. ‘To Bates, who was 
only anxious to act at the dumb thing’s direction, 
this expectancy was galling. He tore off a part of 
the dress and fastened it to the dog’s collar. He 
commanded him to carry it to her in such excited 
tones that the old woman heard, and fumbled her 
way out of the door to see what was going on. 
And Bates stood between the dumb animal and 
the aged wreck of womanhood, and felt horribly 
alone. 
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Clearly the sagacious creature not only did not 
know where to find the girl, but knew that she was 
gone where he could not find her, for he made no 
effort to carry his burden a step. Bates took it 
from him at last, and the dog, whose feelings had 
apparently been much perturbed, went down to the 
water’s edge, and, standing looking over the lake, 
barked there till darkness fell. 

The night came, but the girl did not come. 
Bates made a great torch of pine boughs and resin, 
and this he lit and hoisted on a pole fixed in the 
ground, so that if she was seeking to return to her 
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home in the darkness she might be guided by it. 
He hoped also that, by some chance, the surveying- 
party might see it and know that it was a signal of 
distress ; but he looked for their camp-fire on the 
opposite hills, and, not seeing it, felt only too sure 
that they had gone out of sight of his. He fed 
and watched his torch all night. Snow began to 
fall ; as he looked up it seemed that the flame made 
a globe of light in the thick atmosphere, around 
which closed a low vault of visible darkness. 
From out this darkness the flakes were falling 
thickly. When the day broke he was still alone. 


OF EUROPE. 


HOW THEY LIVE, THINK, AND LABOUR, 


ITALY. 


INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS. 


HE industries 
of Italy divide 
themselves 

into two main 
categories, one of 
which may be 
called indigenous, 
the other imported 
from abroad. The 
first is that which 
flourished before 
the national union, 
the other hasarisen 
in order to meet 
the needsofa great 
State. To the first 
category belong 
the artistic indus- 
tries : for example, 
the carved wood of 
Siena, the coral in- 
dustries of Naples, 
the silver filigree- 
work of Genoa, 
the candied fruits 
of Leghorn, the 
gilded woodwork and mosaics of Florence, the 
Venetian glass, the majolica from all parts, and 
Ginori’s porcelains. Under the xgis of political 
freedom all these industries have advanced at a rapid 
pace, while happily preserving their distinctive artis- 
tic character. On the other hand unfortunately, the 
silk fabrics of Lucca and Naples, the velvets. of 
Genoa, have disappeared, unable to vie with foreign 
competition. 

By virtue of the indigenous industries modern 


A WOMAN OF THE TRASTEVERE DISTRICT, 
ROME, 


II. 


Italy can forge her own arms, build her own land 
and sea engines, filling the clear atmosphere with 
the hideous smoke and steam of train and tram- 
way. But at what cost, not merely to beauty, is 
this achieved. If it be true that Italy of to-day 
is no longer dependent on foreign countries for 
locomotives and railway carriages, Lombardy, Pied 
mont, and the Venetian States being able to suppl) 
the needful, it must not be forgotten that these in 
dustries are entirely artificial, mere hot-house plants 
which cannot be maintained without a disastrous 
policy of protection. For since Italy possesses no 
coal, without which industry cannot work, and since 
most of the engines ete. which she turns out are of 
inferior quality and superior price to those made in 
Great Britain, it results that this produce comes to 
be much more costly to the consumer than if he 
had them from abroad, even after paying the whole 
of the cost of carriage and entrance dues. Besides 
the fact that the country does not possess the accu 
mulated capital found in other lands, numbers of 
people are discouraged from entering on industrial 
pursuits by the burden of taxation, and especially 
by the claims made on account of the income tax 
before the growing industry has had time to recoup 
itself for the original outlay, and while profits are 
only vaguely seen in a distant future. 

Italy possesses iron mines, and they have been 
profitably worked of late, for the greater cheapness 
of labour in Italy as compared with other indus- 
trial States allows her thus to catch up some of the 
loss occasioned by her lack of fuel ; but it is scarcely 
possible, owing to the absence of that primary ad- 
vantage, the possession of coal, that she can ever 
become a really large industrial country. Still her 
mineral resources might be developed more than 
they are. ‘Phus mercury is to be found on the side 
of Mount Amiata, copper in Agordo in the Veneto, 
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as well as near Chiavari in Liguria and the Tuscan 
Maremma, lead and silver in Sardinia. All car- 
boniferous fuel is imported, and so also is most of 
the pig-iron required ; from which it is obvious that 
Italy can never really compete with other countries 
in those branches requiring this material. Strata 
of lignite are frequent on the Ligurian coast, and 
in the Maremma, Calabria, Abruzzi, and Umbria. 
Signor Saponi of Siena has recently discovered an 
economical method of distilling this substance, in 
which case it might serve as a substitute for an- 
thracite coal, but, speaking from a commercial point 
of view, the practice has not extended as it should, 
although the inventor has been much applauded. 
What applies to metallurgic industries applies also 


resembles silk in lustre, but has the merit of greater 
cheapness and greater resistance to wear. It is 
adapted to hangings and curtains of all kinds. 
Paper is made in Italy for a moderate price and of 
a fair quality. Still it does not come up to English 
standards. Wall-papers are also made, but they 
are expensive as compared to English ones, and of 
curiously bad taste in design : no neat, small pat 

terns are to be found, nor lines agreeable to the 
eye such as those to which Morris and others have 
accustomed us. 

Still, with all these drawbacks, industry in Italy, as 
compared to twenty-five years ago, is in a flourish- 
ing condition in the north and centre of the penin- 
sula. The south and the islands are still dependent 














ITALIAN BOYS. 


in part to the textile industries. Alessandro Rossi 
of Schio, the Sellas of Biella, Pavoncelli of Naples, 
and many besides, turn out specialities in cloth 
which can compete fairly in the market with French, 
English, and German products. Piedmont, Tuscany, 
and Lombardy manufacture good cotton wares of 
current quality that can bear comparison with the 
English in substance, though not in price or in 
tastefulness of design. Near Lucca the jute indus- 
try, for which Italy formerly depended on England, 
now flourishes. The raw material, however, still 
comes from abroad. A new industry, turning out ex- 
quisite results, has recently been commenced in the 
Veneto, being a manufacture of damask cloths from 
the fibre of mulberry leaves, producing a fabric that 


on their agricultural resources; and this is as 
it should be, for Italy by climatic and geological 
conformation is essentially an agricultural land, and 
when she departs from the lines indicated to her by 
nature she does so at too heavy a cost to the nation 
at large, even if some private individuals become 


enriched thereby. The development of the indus 
tries has of course done something for the wellbeing 
and instruction of the working classes. The cloth- 
ing used by the operative has diminished about one 
third in price. On the other hand, rents have gone 
up ; but still accommodation has proportionately im- 
proved. Itis calculated that rent represents one-sixth 
of the annual expenditure of the operative and his 
family. But the increase of rent is more than com- 
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pensated by the increase of wages and the diminu- 
tion in the price of bread. In spite of this amelio- 
ration the daily wage of the operative in Italy is less 
as a rule than that in other industrial countries, and 
this partly because of the smaller productiveness of 
the operative. In Italy it takes twelve men to do 
the work done in England by seven ; and this in spite 
of the fact that with the same machinery the Italian 
works twelve hours to produce the same amount as 
is turned out in England in nine and a half. 

Socialist agitations such as occur occasionally in 
Lombardy and Piedmont are confined to the work- 
men in factories. Recently in the Venetian States 
a considerable socialistic activity has shown itself 
among the agricultural labourers. In the south the 
supine ignorance makes men conte’ .t to accept con- 
ditions as they find them. Here too we see how 
industry as a whole is still in its infancy. Generally 
speaking, the Italian workman is steady ; and it is this 
sobriety that permits the Italian tradesman to enter 
the field against foreign competition, because the 
low price of labour helps to compensate for the 
costliness of fuel. It may be said that, looked at 
as a whole, wherever industry has taken root it has 
brought more advantages than harm in its train, and 
in time it may bring still greater advantages for the 
people of the peninsula, though it will always remain 
doubtful whether her true future lies in an artificial 
development of mechanical industries. Her best 
friends and keenest political economists doubt the 
fact. The real national industries of Italy are her 
agricultural produce, her wines, silks, cocoons, oil, 
oranges, lemons, cheese, cereals, tobacco, hemp and 
wool, live stock and eggs. The exportation of all 
these secured for Italy several years of relative pros- 
perity. But of late these industries have been em- 
barrassed by the cultivation of many of these items 
in America, and by the protectionist policy that 
seems to increase in intensity daily throughout 
Europe. 

In theory every Italian is a free trader—in fact, 
the doctrine of free trade had its first origin in the 
peninsula. The old Florentine Republic held it. 
One of its apostles towards the end of last century 
was that admirable learned man of the world, the 
Abbé Gagliani, a true predecessor of Richard Cob- 
den. Cavour also was afree trader. But Italy un- 
fortunately, though firmly maintaining the theory 
and wisdom of the creed, has let herself be beguiled 
from following the right path by sophisms concern- 
ing supposed political exigencies. It may be said 
that Italy, while pursuing a protective policy, does 
so like one who is fully ashamed of his actions. 
Whether good sense as well as true worldly wisdom 
will ever regain the upper hand, the future alone 
can show. 


OCTROI DUTIES. 


Meanwhile, to this mistaken policy are con- 
joined the shameful and suicidal octroi duties, 
which are both a national and municipal impost, 
levying a tax and a surtax on every article that 
passes the city wall. The incidence of that tax 
is unequal, and regulated according to the size 
of the town or commune in which it is levied ; the 
larger the number of inhabitants the heavier the 
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burden, hence the octroi interferes with the natural 
course of prices, and increases the cost of living in 
large towns. And nothing escapes the octroi. “Its 
bearing on Italian industries is such as to limit even 
the home market for Italian products. As each 
town or commune frames its own octroi laws, they 
are of a capricious and sometimes of an arbitrary 
nature. An able Italian political economist, Mar. 
chese Vilfredo Pareto, has carefuliy tabulated th¢ 
average expenditure of a sober artisan’s family, and 
from his calculations he convincingly proves that 
what with the respective amounts that pass to th 
State, the province, the city, in the form of octro 
duties, and by means of protection given to man 
factures, the burden of taxation pressing upon an 
Italian artisan is as 23°9 per cent. of his whole es 
penditure, as compared with 4°4 per cent. of th 
Englishman’s. Hence the difference in favour of 
an English workman is enormous. As Consul 
O'Neil at Leghorn has well :emarked : 

** Popular disapproval and discontent at this form 
of taxation can well be understood. It is only 
necessary to ask the question how would the in 
habitants of an English city suffer themselves to bx 
walled in for the sole purpose of controlling and 
taxing the supplies needed for their consumption, 
and how long would they submit to have ever) 
vehicle and person passing through the gates 
stopped and examined? And every van-load of 
goods, every market and costermonger’s cart, ever) 
woman with a basket of fresh vegetables or what 
not on her arm, must pass through the same ordeal. 
It is such small vexations as these, as well as the 
prepayment required for a tax on goods not yet 
sold, and which possibly may not be sold at all, 
that gives rise to the irritation against them common 
to all classes, but felt most intensely by the poor.” 

While in the United Kingdom the incidence of 
taxation is so contrived as to press with but little 
severity on the great mass of the population ; in 
Italy taxation is levied largely upon the necessaries 
of life and the incomes of the poor, so that the most 
abject destitution cannot purchase exemption from 
its baleful demands. 

An economic agitation has been initiated in Milan 
against the octroi. But at present there are no 
signs to give rise to hope that this demoralising 
and destructive tax will ever be abolished. So long 
as the country and the towns are impoverished by 
a heavier expenditure than either can support, so 
long they must levy ready money how and as best 
they can. This system has put an end to the 
ancient fairs such as that of Sinigaglia. In the ex 
clusively agricultural regions a species of fair is still 
held, but in muchreduced proportions, and confined 
almost only to the exchange of cattle. Rather than 
fairs they should be called markets. In some parts 
of Piedmont and Tuscany they take place every 
week. 


MARITIME ITALY. 


Maritime Italy offers a great variety of aspects 
according to locality. From Ventimiglia to Spezia 
the coast affords the spectacle of a lively littoral 
trade. That brief space of Liguria has an activity 
such as any nation might be proud to own. It 1s 
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true many of the larger shipbuilding yards no longer 
work. ‘The time was, thirty years ago, when the 
building stocks could be counted by the hundred ; 
but when steel took the place of wood in ship- 
building, the Ligurian dockyards declined. Of 
late, however, they are again coming to the fore, 
with national capital, national engineers, and 
national workmen to work them. ‘The firms of 
Ansaldi in San Pierdarena, Odero of Sesti, Cravero 
of Genoa, and Orlando of Leghorn are examples of 
maritime activity in the upper Mediterranean. 

This activity, however, ceases completely towards 
Sardinia and on the coast line between Palermo 
and Naples. At Naples, Palermo, and Messina 
something is still done, but on a smaller scale than 
in Liguria. Bari has a diminutive but well ad- 
ministered society of steamers. Ancona and 
Venice are destitute—indeed, the Adriatic has no 
importance now beyond that of its fishery fleet. 

The entries in the Italian marine are large. 
Between sailors and workmen they number above 
120,000 ; nevertheless, the interest in maritime 
affairs is waning. 

The General Steam Navigation Society exer- 
cises a kind of monopoly in the Mediterranean 
and its ports. Dutch, English, and even Spanish 
bottoms transact the coasting trade along the 
Italian littoral by means of steamers. Even the 
great current of emigration towards the American 
continent is subdivided into lesser streams, on 
account of the departure from Genoa and Naples 
of the French and Spanish Transatlantic steamers 
and the North German Lloyd. 

Italian ships show an inclination to decrease in 
number but to increase in tonnage. The innu- 
merable sailing vessels of old are being gradu- 
ally destroyed, and the smaller are disappearing 
altogether. 

The position that Italy enjoyed in 1878 as the 
fourth maritime mercantile power is no longer hers, 
nor will it be easy to regain it, since the other Powers 
have had the start of her in reforming their ships. 
The rude materials for a maritime revival are extant, 
it is true ; what hinders it from taking place is the 
scarcity of money employed in maritime ventures, 
and this in part for the reason that some cities on 
the coast such as Ancona and Venice do not lend 
themselves to naval armament. If Italy would 
apply herself with energy and honesty, she might 
perhaps, as some predict, revive her former com- 
mercial greatness ; but for the moment all interests 
are sacrificed to the army. 


HOW THE CONSCRIPTION WORKS. 


This army is a sore point with the Italian people, 
whom it crushes by the cost it entails. The 
military recruiting takes away the wage-earning 
population for three years—i.e. all men who have 
entered their twenty-first year. The social con- 
sequences of conscription are of various kinds. It 
has been already noted that the military service 
leads to the desertion of the rural districts, modifying 
the customs of the people ; on the other hand, the 
boor who enters the army acquires before leaving 
it some instruction and a little polish. Weighing 


one thing against another, the conscription is per- 
haps temporarily useful, and forms a powerful agent 
for the future formation of the true Italian people, 
by making those from different regions acquainted 
with one another, and also by diffusing the correct 
spoken tongue. Students and professional men 
can serve their time under certain favourable 
conditions in one year, but they can never 
have absolute exemption from military: service, a 
fact which bears very hardly upon their scientific 
training, often temporarily unfitting them, and in 
any case frequently proving a serious delay and in 
terruption in their course of study and commence 
ment of earning. ‘The day can surely not be far 
distant when compulsory military service, the cause 
of notable weakness to all European States, will be 
abolished. Atime may come when the people will 
no longer bear these heavy, useless, unchristian 
and provocative burdens. When everything that 
can be said in favour of the system is said, it 
corresponds to several years of idleness on the part 
of half the nation, and in the best time of their 
lives, when they should be fitting themselves to 
become useful members of their country. 

The huge military and administrative establish 
ment has brought another evil upon Italy. This 
multitude of officers and employés acquires at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-two a right to a pen 
sion, and this represents a mass of living force lying 
absolutely idle. Their life as public servants has 
robbed them of every idea of initiative, and they 
re-enter the national hive like to those bees of 
male sex who produce no honey, but would eat the 
whole store if the working bees did not, as they 
prudently do,.make a yearly sacrifice of them. 
Unfortunately, in the human hive such sacrifices 
for the sake of the commonweal are not permitted, 
and hence they may eat the bread of idleness and 
drain the resources of their working fellows. 


PROVINCIAL COUNCILS. 


Italy has its communal governments, which are 
not unlike those of France ; indeed, the bureau 
cratic systems of France have been but too faith- 
fully and disastrously copied by the young Italian 
nation ; disastrously because it is never well to 
impose on a nation a régime that does not spon- 
taneously spring forth out of its own idiosyncrasies. 
The provincial district, presided over by a prefect 
who is a State official, has a provincial council 
elected by the people. Every commune, whether 
large or small, has its syndic and its communal 
council, whose resolutions become valid when ap 
proved by the tutelary authority of the province. The 
large cities can elect their own syndic ; the smaller 
ones can do so also, but their choice need not be 
approved by the State, this often gives rise to 
disturbances and party dissensions. The communal 
administration is good or bad according to locality. 
In Northern Italy it works fairly well, the influence 
and publicity exerted by the press holds it in awe, 
and makes it respect what is justand true. In the 
South, whether on account of the local character 
or on account of the widespread ignorance, or that 
the press there,is below its mark, there exists a 
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collective communal tyranny against which the 
central administration fights valiantly but often 
vainly. This evil in the South must cease in time, 
when the causes which we now deplore, and which 
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by their nature are transitory, no longer exist. 
But for the present it shows how useless it is to 
accord self-government to a people ere they know 
how to use the boon. 


ARISTOCRATIC TITLES—-WHAT THEY MEAN. 


There is‘one noticeable point in Italy, and that is 
that no trace remains of the ancient feudal system. 
This was destroyed by the Republics and the 
foreign conquerors, who hoped by this means to 
bring about concord ; and when for the republics 
was substituted the government of the indigenous 
signori, so far from restoring feudalism, this ex- 
tinguished its last spark. In Italy therefore no 
aristocracy exists in the political sense of the word. 
There are princes, dukes, marchesi, counts in 
plenty, but more than half of these haveno right to 
the titles they bear, many of which are self-imposed. 
There are proud and humble titled men, poor and 
rich, some of ancient lineage and some of new 
creation, but they all have this in common, that 
they have no importance outside the drawing-room. 


The country has been given over for so many 
years to democracy that the democratic instincts 
run in the veins of all. The Court understands 
this, and acts on it by being affable to all men of 
all ranks. The handful of the old nobility that 
presents itself from time to time as candidates for 
public careers knows this too ; hence they never 
vaunt their surnames, and sometimes they forget to 
put their titles on their manifestos, preferring to use 
such professional dignities as they have acquired 
by study, as for example those of lawyer, doctor, 
and professor. The people know this too, who 
have courteous and respectful manners to their 
social superiors, but demand also that they in their 
turn should treat them with respect, especially in 
those provinces where the historical republican life 
has been most intense, that is to say in Tuscany 
and Liguria. Some vestige of the subjection of the 
poor to the rich is still to be found in Sardinia and 
Sicily ; but, taken as a whole, Italy is as democratic 
as France, and the English customs are not under- 
stood here. This is one of the reasons why the 
English novel based on life in the upper classes is 
hardly read in Italy, and why it remains incom- 
prehensible. Even Thackeray's masterpieces are 
only appreciated by a few, to say nothing of 
Benjamin Disraeli’s later works, which are absolute 
Sanscrit to ItaJians. Such a social state of things 
naturally leads to easy social relations. The im- 
poverished nobility, even while it preserves its 
historical pride, preserves it more in words than in 
deeds. At bottom it bends before the purse with 
the greatest calmness. Fumer ses terres! There is 
hardly an historical family that has not renovated 
its patrimony by marriage with foreign women who 
have brought to its coffers the magic pound or the 
almighty dollar. 

The young nobles crowd the public offices and 
abound in the administrative departments. The 
innumerable titles astonish the foreigner, who does 
not know how doubtful they mostly are ; not so the 
Italian, who takes them simply for what they are 
worth—that is, as decorations. Further, in a land 
where every son and daughter takes the parent's title, 
it is obvious that the number of such titles must 
increase at a rapid ratio. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


According to Cavour’s dictum, there should exist 
in Italy in action the principle of a free Church in 
a free State ; in reality, neither is independent of 
the other. The political party that in the name of 
Liberty assured the national independence, found 
an obstacle in its path in the shape of the political 
Church. It therefore proclaimed a free Church in 
a free State ; but true liberty was never granted to 
the Church. For example (and very properly, accord- 
ing to our English ideas), there are laws which can 
bring a priest into a court of justice when he offends 
against the State, or speaks evil of the State authori- 
ties. Further, the clergy is forced to serve in the 
army ; the sister of mercy is banished from the mili- 
tary hospitals. The army has no chaplain except 
in Africa ; there is no mass said’on Sunday in the 
garrisons. Still, should there be a victory over an 
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enemy, a:Te Deum would be sung. When the 
three hundred soldiers were slaughtered at Dogali 
the Italian clergy were unanimous in singing funeral 
hymns in the churches for the souls of the dead. 
When a national ship is launched a bishop is invited 
to bless her. In fact, Church and State in Italy 
have neither legal union nor perfect independence. 
Their position towards each other is such that they 
are both ashamed of it, as though it were a disho- 
nest friendship. It is difficult to say how it could 
well be otherwise. 

What is understood by Christian religious senti- 
ment scarcely exists in Italy ; the Evangelical fer- 
your has no hold on the popular life. This is recog- 
nised and lamented by all the Protestant churches. 
Italian religion is paganism enveloped in Christian 
form. Its very art is inspired by the neo-classic 
ideas of the fifteenth century. Only two states of 
mind can be found among the Italians ; a religious 
indifference in the well-to do class, a crass supersti- 
tion in the poorer. . Some truly religious men and 
women are certainly met with at times, but they are 
the exception and not the rule. The Italian Church 
has remained more or less what it was at the begin- 
ning of the century—that is, an exceeding tolerant 
institution. It has asked and asks for outward 
professions, ué non eveniant scanda/a, but it does not 
care to impose faith. . The priest is not a bad man 
as a rule, though some, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, are loose livers, and the cause of much mis- 
chief and scandal owing to their enforced celibacy. 
Nevertheless, their power for mischief, especially 
among the lower classes, is still great, though it is 
daily declining, owing to the spread of education. 

What is lacking among the priests is education, for 
rarely are they recruited from the cultivated classes ; 
as a rule, they are the sons of peasants, who think 
by letting their boys hecome priests to upraise them 
to the rank of gentlemen. If by chance a real 
gentleman becomes a priest, the Church of Rome 
uplauds him to the skies, and makes of a Bausa a 
Cardinal Archbishop of Florence, of a San Felice 
a Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, of a Celesia a 
Monsignore of Palermo, and of an Alimondo an 
Archbishop of Turin. 

The clergy no longer hold possessions, except 
under the false cloak of subterfuges. The Gov- 
ernment has confiscated the ecclesiastical goods 
and made inventories of the Church laces, paint- 
ings, and statues, giving in return a yearly income 
and life pensions to the priests. The things in 
the inventories have more than once found their 
way across the frontier without anybody troubling 
themselves about them. ; the pensions have procured 
for the Government a poor clergy which makes no 
energetic opposition to its rule, but which neverthe- 
less remembers its lost possessions, and continually 
conspires to regain its former independence, It is 
vain to hope that there will ever exist in Italy peace 
between Church and State. Thé Church does no- 
thing to destroy the State, but it does nothing to aid 
it. An alliance between the two powers is out of 
the question, but just as impossible is an open 
quarrel between them. The fact is, Rome is not 
large enough to contain both the head of Christen- 
dom and the head of the Italian monarchy. In 
time the power which will prove itself morally the 


stronger must subject the weaker party. Which 
that will be, time alone can prove. Yet ever and 
anon there is an apparent rally of ecclesiastical 
forces towards Rome. Priests and pilgrims throng 
its streets. Students gather there. Large build- 
ings are purchased and appropriated to religious 
uses, and conventual life revives, and is extended 
within the limits of the law. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


There exists in Italy, also copied from France and 
Germany, that functionary, who more often works 
for evil than for good, known as the Minister of 
Public Instruction, an official who is constantly 
changing rules and regulations according to his 
individual fancy and fad, hindering the instruction 
of the nation from running in one steady and 
constant groove. Italy possesses a large number of 
schools, gymnasia, lyceums, as well as a quantity of 
small universities, none of which are of first-class 
rank, such as the modern world requires, and a 
very army of masters and mistresses, besides a crowd 
of superintending officers of every kind. And yet 


for all this it may be said that there exists not even 
the shadow of a national system of education. 
Instruction is secular and theoretical ; it ought to 
be compulsory, but as there are not enough schools 
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it is not so in reality. The levy still shows a pro- 

portion of sixty-eight per cent. illiterates. Neither 

is instruction gratuitous, except in the lower grades. 

Religious educational associations are forbidden 
7 
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by law, but practically they flourish ; such are the 
Houses of the Sacré Coeur, where young girls of 
good family are taught the elements of reading and 
writing, good manners, antiquated hygienic laws, 
and a righteous horror of everything modern. 
There are also government high schools for women, 
but public opinion is averse to them, in spite of 
the fact that they are vastly superior to the Sacré 
Cceur of Florence, the Visitation of Pinerolo, and 
other such religious institutes. 

For a modern country that should draw its real 
greatness from modern customs, Italy has far too 
many schools based on classical instruction, and too 
few whose foundation is technical and professional. 
The government schools turn out more lawyers and 
attorneys than civil and electric engineers.; there 
are more youths who spend five years over Latin 
and Greek roots than those that study English, 
German, French, and Spanish. 

As a legacy from the small States into which Italy 
was split up, there remain a large number of uni- 
versities, quite disproportionate to the requirements 
ofthe land. These universities, in which instruction 
can often be obtained at a low cost, are the indirect 
cause of much economic mischief, the number of 
university graduates being*’St of all proportion 
to the posts of lawyers, doctors, and so forth which 
they could fill. Hence many a good scholar fails 
to find a livelihood. And many of these universi- 
ties are also inefficient. Except those in the large 
centres, they are unprovided with the scientific 
appliances required to-day, and lack laboratories, 
museums, and libraries. But such is the force of 
tradition in the country that no Minister of Public 
Instruction has ever had the courage to propose 
the abolition or amalgamation of these small in- 
stitutions, 

Many boarding schools are conducted on the mili- 
tary system, which merely means that on the heads 
of the children they place the soldier’s cap, on their 


shoulders a shapeless coat, while at their side, hung 
by a leathern belt, dangles a small sword. Aésthetics 
gain nothing by this arrangement, and the military 
virtues do not seem to have entered into the 
establishments at all. These schools are presided 
over by a colonel and administered by officers. 
The colonel and officers understand discipline, but 
know nothing about studies. In the eyes of the 
best judges, the boarding-schools on the military 
system are military seminaries that prove no less 
harmful than their clerical compeers. 

In the entire programme of Italian education there 
is lacking the vivifying breath of liberty ; and this 
defect is met everywhere, throughout the entire 
scheme of national education. It is much to be 
regretted that the Italian Government does not 
occupy itself more energetically with what should 
be its foremost and earnest care, the proper training 
of the rising generation. Italy ought to put herself 
without delay in a fit state to compete with other 
nations ; and in this contest she cannot succeed 
while the nation is clogged by the historical memories 
of twenty centuries, and by the perpetual adoration 
of Latin, Greek, and the ancient classics as the sole 
basis of education. This system turns out few 
practical men, apt to fight with success the battle 
of life as it is understood in the modern sense. 
The record of the Italian travellers and explorers 
in Africa (lately given in these pages) shows what 
splendid material there is to work upon. If the 
country were rich the education given by the 
Government would have a powerful and victorious 
rival in private tuition, but unfortunately the private 
schools do not present the staff of teachers that 
could compete intellectually with those of the Gov- 
ernment. Private schools exist, but their students 
at the annual examination are apt to prove them- 
selves below the required mark. There are also 
schools where the clergy teach, but the education 
in many cases is worthless. 
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THE CHINESE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


VERY schoolboy, it may be said—to use an 
oft-repeated saying—knows the right answer 
to the question “ Who discovered America?” 
There are few, whether schoolboys or older people, 
to whese minds this inquiry must not, almost 
instantaneously, suggest the name of Co/umbdbus as 
the man who first revealed the secrets of the New 
World beyond the Atlantic ; and, for all practical 
purposes, he was, in truth, the discoverer to Euro- 
peans of the Western Continent, though he never 
actually set foot on its shores, but only visited 
some of the West Indian Islands. 

It was through him that the impulse was given 
which led to the great outburst of exploring and 
colonising activity which marked the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. And still less does it 
detract from the fame of the Genoese navigator 
that he may have had predecessors in his dis- 
coveries: for, if this were so, their voyages and 
settlements had passed into oblivion, and had been 
productive of no practical result for the Europe of 
the fifteenth century. Still, however, it is a ques- 
tion of considerable interest whether, long before 
Columbus was born, natives of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere had not set foot on the shores of the 
Western, and much attention has been given in 
late years to this subject. Most people have, at 
least, some idea that there are grounds for believing 
that Norsemen from Iceland and Greenland visited 
the mainland of North America in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Much has been written on this 
topic, and, as the result of the investigations which 
have been made, it seems established beyond all 
reasonable doubt that adventurous Scandinavian 
voyagers did indeed reach the coasts of a country, 
which they called Vinland or the Land of Vines, 
more than nine hundred years ago, and that this 
region must be identified with what is now the north- 
eastern portion of the United States. This point 
may be considered as fairly settled, after much hot 
controversy ; but hardly had this discussion reached 
a definite conclusion when a claim was put in on 
behalf of still earlier discoverers of the New World 
from quite an opposite quarter. It is asserted that 
there are good reasons to believe that the Chinese 
reached America, by way of the Northern Pacific, 
as early as the fifth century A.p., more than five 
hundred years before the Norse voyagers, and more 
than a thousand years before the discoveries of 
Columbus. Such a statement may at first seem 
Startling, but a little closer examination will show 
that it possesses no inherent improbability. 

The Chinese we know had attained a high state 
of civilisation from a very remote age. They have 
a history which scholars consider as fairly trust 
worthy for four thousand years back, and which for 
the last half, at least, of this period rests on strictly 
contemporary authority throughout. 

They had a knowledge of many countries lying 


at a great distance from China. More than two 
thousand years B.c., an embassy is recorded in their 
annals from a country far in the West, having written 
credentials in a peculiar character which from the 
description must refer to the cuneiform or wedged- 
shaped writing of Assyria or Babylonia. 

We know from the buried records of the 
Euphrates valley that civilisation was flourishing 
there from a date long anterior to this, and this 
fact leads us to place confidence in the general 
trustworthiness of Chinese history, even in very 
early ages. 

The Roman Empire was well known to the 
Chinese, and several embassies from Rome to 
China are recorded which have left no trace in 
Western annals, but which are proved to be 
historical by the accurate mention of the reigning 
Emperor at the time when they are said to have 
been sent. What is more to the present purpose, 
the Chinese had, at an early epoch, made con 
siderable progress in the art of navigation, and 
there is no reason to doubt that centuries before 
the Christian era they were acquainted with the 
properties of the magnetic needle, and used some 
kind of mariner’s compass. There is abundant 
evidence to show the accurate knowledge possessed 
by the Chinese of the coasts of the Northern 
Pacific as far as Kamtschatka, of which country 
very full accounts are given by their writers in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. 

The distance of Kamtschatka from China is 
given with great exactness ; and mention is made of 
the Aleutian Isles to the east of it, and of the 
custom of painting their bodies practised by the 
inhabitants of these islands, a custom which has 
continued to the present day. It is not such a 
very long step from the Aleutian Isles to the 
peninsula of Alaska, which forms the north- 
western extremity of the American Continent, and 
this, too, appears to be clearly indicated in the 
Chinese records which have been quoted. 

But yet further, at the end of the fifth century, 
the Chinese discovered a country lying a great 
distance to the south-east of Alaska, which there 
seems to be good reasons for placing in Mexico or 
Central America. ‘The evidence for this discover) 
is based on the report of a Buddhist priest named 
Hoei-Shin, which was entered on the official annals 
of the empire. Hoei-Shin had returned to China 
from a long journey to the East in 499 A.D., and 
he states that he had visited a country which he 
named Fusang, after a Chinese plant which re 
sembled one which grew in the newly discovered 
land, and which the inhabitants made use of for 
various purposes. He adds various particulars 
about the country and its people, which will be 
considered hereafter, and says that he had been 
preceded in his journey by five mendicant 
Buddhist monks, from an Asiatic kingdom, who 
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had introduced the religion of Buddha into Fusang 
in 458 a.p. The name of Fusang occurs several 
times afterwards in Chinese writings. An embassy 
from this distant land is recorded on one occasion, 
and an historian named Li-yen, who lived in the 
early part of the seventh century, not only mentions 
the country, but gives the various stages of the 
journey there, with the distances between each. 
There, however, is no distinct record of any 
Chinese having visited the country after the time 
of Hoei-Shin ; and in later writers the land of 
Fusang is made the subject of fabulous stories, 
which shows that it had passed out of the sphere 
of Chinese knowledge. ‘The evidence, therefore, 
rests almost entirely on the record of the priest 
Hoei-Shin, and it has to be considered whether 
there is really a probability that he actually reached 
some portion of the American Continent. There 
is no ground for assuming, as some have —_ that 
such a voyage is intrinsically incredible. e have 
seen that the Chinese were possessed of ch se 
able skill in navigation, and it would not have re- 
quired any very great extension of voyages which 
they certainly did make, to have carried them to 
the further shores of the Pacific, which in its 
northern portion is so thickset with islands that 
the passage across might have been made almost 
m the sight of land all the way. It must be re- 
membered, too, that if the voyage was ever made, 
there was none so likely to avail themselves of it 
as the missionaries of the religion of Buddha in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. The long and 
arduous pilgrimages undertaken by these Buddhists 
for the purpose of acquiring a more accurate know- 
ledge of the original sources of their religion, and 
of propagating it in all new regions, are well known. 
Some of these pilgrims were away from their 
country as much as twenty years, and wandered 
all over the mountains and deserts of Central Asia 
in the pursuit of their pious enterprises, encounter- 
ing certainly far greater hardships and perils than 
would have to be undergone in the voyage to 
America. If, then, the natural interpretation of 
the words of Hoei-Shin should imply that he did 
actually make such a voyage, we need not hesitate 
to accept it. 

There is no reason to doubt that the monk de- 
scribed a region of the world which he actually 
visited. Some have endeavoured to throw discredit 
on his veracity and to represent him as a liar and 
impostor, because of certain marvellous details in 
his narrative, as, for instance, his assertion that to 
the east of Fusang there was a kingdom inhabited 
entirely by women. It is to be noticed, however, 
that Hoet-Shin does not profess to have visited 
this Amazonian country himself, and that there is 
nothing which he affirms he saw in Fusang which 
is not natural and probable ; and if every writer 
were to be condemned as entirely untrustworthy 
in whom stories of fabulous character are found, 
nearly all the historians of the ancient and medizval 
world would have to be altogether discarded. If, 
then, Fusang be a real and not an imaginary country, 
can it be placed anywhere else than in America ? 

Some have endeavoured to identify it with Japan, 
but weighty reasons can be alleged against this 
solution of the problem. 


Japan had been previously known to the Chinese 
under another name, and, from the sixth century 
onwards, was a country with which they were in 
constant intercourse ; particulars which in no way 
accord with the mythical and fabulous character 
which Fusang soon acquired. No Chinese writer, 
moreover, had any idea of this identification ; on 
the contrary, the already quoted historian, Li-yen, 
makes Japan the first stage on the road to Fusang, 
which he places at a vast distance to the east of it. 
Many of the particulars related of Fusang are quite 
inapplicable to Japan, and the date of the intro. 
duction of Buddhism into the latter country, which 
is perfectly well ascertained from native records, is 
not, as Hoei-Shin records of Fusang,458, but 552 a.. 
Moreover, Japanese authors also have made men- 
tion of Fusang under the name of Fou-So; so it 
is obvious that they did not identify it with their 
own country. Still more improbable are theories 
which place the region discovered by Hoei-Shin in 
the Island of Saghalien or some part of Northern 
Asia. We are thus forced back upon the conclu- 
sion, which is suggested by the stages and measure- 
ments of distances given by our authorities, that 
the land of Fusang was situated in some part of 
Mexico, or Central America. 

It remains to be considered whether the par- 
ticulars mentioned accord with what we know 
about these countries before their occupation by 
Europeans. It must be remembered that the 
Chinese annals refer to a period anterior by more 
than ten centuries to the conquest of Mexico by 
the Spaniards. It was, certainly, not with the Aztec 
monarchy that Hoei-Shin came in contact ; not 
even with the Tolters, those somewhat mysterious 
and apparently more highly civilised predecessors 
of the Aztecs. His journey was made in the dim, 
pre-Tolter period, of which only the barest outlines, 
if even as much, have been recorded by any tra- 
dition that can lay the least claim to authenticity. 
Yet this age was, in all probability, one of a higher 
stage of culture than succeeding periods, if it was 
then, as it appears likely, that the vast cities whose 
ruins still astonish the traveller in Central America 
were the abodes of a teeming population and the 
seats of a mighty empire. It is obvious, therefore, 
that we have no right to expect that the particulars 
recorded by Hoei-Shin should, in all respects, 
correspond with the manners and customs of 
America at the time of the Spanish invasion. 
Though some customs remain almost unchanged 
in a country for hundreds of years and are handed 
down by one people to another, yet many are 
changed with the lapse of time and succession of 
races. Thus, though, if any positive points of 
coincidence can be established between the facts 
noticed by Hoei-Shin and those mentioned by 
Spanish writers regarding the habits and manner 
of life of the people of Central America, it would 
be of great value as serving to identify the country 
visited by the Buddhist monk in the fifth century ; 
yet points of difference would be of little weight, 
considering the great interval of time between the 
two epochs. And, in fact, it is astonishing how 
many of the particulars in the Chinese record do 
agree very closely with well-known facts about the 
inhabitants of the district of America in question. 
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Hoei-Shin tells us that the people of Fusang had 
a monarchical government, with different orders of 
nobility, as was the case in all the Central American 
States of which we have any knowledge. He 
speaks of their reckoning time by cycles of years, 
which we know to have been the practice of the 
Aztecs, who borrowed it from their predecessors. 
He mentions also the custom of accompanying 
royal processions with the sound of horns and 
trumpets, which also prevailed in Mexico. The 
houses in Fusang were built of wood, as was the 
case with all the Central American peoples; the 
stone buildings, of which ruins remain, being in- 
variably palaces and temples. Iron was unknown 
in the country, a fact which evidently struck the 
Chinese traveller with surprise, as unusual in a 
Jand which had attained so high a degree of civili- 
sation, and which exactly corresponds with what 
we know of the civilised races of America, none of 
whom had discovered the art of working iron. 
Copper, silver, and gold were known, but were not 
held in much value, and were not used as mediums 
of exchange. ‘This, also, is consistent with estab- 
lished facts regarding the Mexicans and _ their 
kindred nations, who did not attach as much value 
to the precious metals as was done by their Euro- 
pean visitors, and who did not employ them as 
money, but used for that purpose pieces of tin and 
bundles of cacao-seeds. The most striking point 
of coincidence, however, between the narrative of 
Hoei-Shin and the customs of the inhabitants of 
Central America is his account of the plant which 
was employed for various purposes by the people 
he described. He calls it a Fusang tree, a name 


properly applying to a Chinese plant not growing 
in the New World; so that, at first sight, there 


seems a difficulty here. The description, however, 
which he goes on to give of this tree is quite in- 
applicable to the Chinese plant, and corresponds 
very exactly with the features and properties of a 
very remarkable American plant quite unknown 
in Asia. This is no other than the maguey, or 
American aloe, which, as is well known, was turned 
to a variety of uses by the Mexicans and their 
kindred nations. Hoei-Shin indicates nearly all 
of these with accuracy. He says that the fruit and 
young shoots of the Fusang tree served for food to 
the inhabitants of the country he visited ; that they 
prepared a kind of linen from its bark, which they 
used for clothing, and also a kind of paper for 
writing. All these facts are true of the purposes 
served by the American aloe to the natives of the 
regions where it grows even to the present day. 
These form, perhaps, the strongest pieces of evi- 
dence, but the others are not without weight, and 
the cumulative force of all the facts makes it diffi- 
cult to doubt that the Chinese monk is recording 
what he actually saw in Central America in the 
fifth century of our era. It is true that some of 
the particulars of his narrative do not agree exactly 
with what is known of Mexico and the neighbouring 
countries at the time of the Spanish invasion, but, 
as has been said, that affords no reason why they 
would not have applied to the state of things more 
than a thousand years before that time. For in- 
stance, he says that people used beasts of burden for 
different purposes, which the Aztecs, as we know, 
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did not. It is quite likely, however, that their 
more civilised predecessors may have been in ad- 
vance of them in this, as in other respeets ; and, 
indeed, it is difficult to see how the vast structures 
of which the ruins remain in Central America could 
have been raised without the aid of brute labour 
in transporting the material for their erection. 

The only point which appears to present a real 
difficulty is Hoei-Shin’s statement that horses were 
employed in the land of Fusang. ‘The horse, 
certainly, was unknown in America at the time of 
its discovery by Europeans, but geological research 
has revealed the fact that the New World did 
possess an indigenous species of horse, which sur- 
vived till a comparatively recent epoch. It is 
doubtful, however, whether it survived as late as 
the fifth century A.D., and it is more probable that 
the Chinese character for horse is applied to some 
animal more or less resembling it, as often happens 
in language. 

The conclusion, then, that the Chinese were 
actually the first discoverers of America has cer- 
tainly much in its favour and but little against it. 

The inquiry may suggest itself whether any 
confirmation can be given to this discovery from 
native American sources? The Aztecs and other 
civilised nations possessed a kind of picture-writing, 
resembling the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians,. 
which they used to record events, and some 
of their manuscripts have been preserved, with 
Spanish interpretations attached. None, however, 
go anything like as far back as the fifth century. 

Even the history of the Tolters, the predecessors 
of the Aztecs, is greatly involved in fable ; and 
whether any genuine traditions at all survive from 
the pre-Tolter period is very doubtful. There are, 
indeed, inscriptions on the ruins of Mitla, Copan, 
Palenque, and other cities of Central America, 
but they are in a character wholly unlike the Aztec 
picture-writing, and one to which the key is lost. 
It will thus be apparent that it is in vain to look 
here for any sure indications of the presence of 
Chinese travellers in America in the fifth century ; 
the fact must rest on the evidence of the records 
of their own country. At the same time there are 
one or two circumstances which have been con- 
sidered by those learned in American antiquities 
to afford some ground for believing that the Bud- 
dhist religion was, at a remote period, introduced 
into Central America. A tradition exists among 
the Aztecs and other tribes, of a king named 
Quetzalcoatl, whose reign was looked back to as 
“the golden age,” as the Italians looked back to 
the reign of “Saturn.” 

Quetzalcoatl was afterwards worshipped as a 
god, and many regard him as a purely mythical 
character. It is quite possible, however, that there 
may also have been an historical king of the name, 
just as among the Celts of Britain there was a real, 
as well as a mythical Arthur. And it is worthy of 
notice that the most prominent feature in all the 
traditions of Quetzalcoail is his opposition to the 
bloody sacrifices which were practised to such a 
fearful extent by the Mexicans and other tribes. 
He is said, during his reign, to have abolished them 
altogether, and substituted offerings of flowers. If 
there are really any historical facts underlying these 
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traditions, it is quite possible that they may be a 
native version of the introduction of Buddhism 
into America in 458 A.D., as recorded by Chinese 
annals. If Buddhist missionaries found their way 
there, they would, of course, among the other 
doctrines of their religion, inculcate its teaching 
as to the uselessness and wickedness of bloody sa- 
crifices, and they may have found the reigning 
monarch disposed to lend an ear to them. And 
further, certain sculptures have been found in the 
ruins of the Central American cities which have 
been considered to present sacred emblems of the 
Bhuddist religion. The most remarkable of these 
is a representation of what certainly looks like the 
head and trunk of an elephant, which has been 
found on the walls of Palenque. The elephant was 
an animal totally unknown in America, but a reli- 
gious symbol of frequent use among the Asiatic 
Buddhists. It is difficult to see how it came to be 
sculptured in an American city, unless under the 
influence of visitors from Asia. Other supposed 
Buddhist symbols have been observed on monu- 
ments, but are of a more uncertain character. 

Of course none of these facts can do more than 
lend a very slight corroboration to the Chinese 
record, but it is quite as much as could be expected 
under the circumstances, and perhaps one day a 
fuller confirmation may be given. Antiquarians 
do not yet altogether despair of making the 
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mysterious inscribed stones of Central America 
one day yield up their secret, and the key may 
possibly be found in a way hitherto unexpected. 

The Buddhist missionaries would, in all pro- 
bability, have introduced into the land they visited 
a knowledge of the languages familiar to them, in 
which the sacred books of their religion were 
written ; and it is not improbable that in the depths 
of some yet unexplored ruins may be discovered a 
bi-lingual inscription, like the famous “stone of 
Rossetta,” with one portion written in Chinese or 
some other language of Asia, by the help of which 
the hitherto unknown language of the walls of 
Palenque may be deciphered. It is even possible 
that the very names of Hoei-Shin and his com- 
panions may be found inscribed on some monu- 
mental stone, and the record of their voyage be 
thus confirmed. 

These, it may be said, are mere dreams. So they 
seem at present, but equally so would it have 
seemed a mere dream one hundred years ago, to 
predict that the monuments of Egypt and Assyria 
would be made to speak with an intelligible voice 
to the modern world, and reveal the long-forgotten 
history of millenniums past. Even as it is, we know 
enough perhaps to justify us in claiming for our fifth- 
century Chinese monk the honour of having his 
name enrolled among the first discoverers of the 
New World. 

R. SEYMOUR LONG. 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE MEAL CHEST. 


T was high noon, and the sun shone hotly on the 
hill-side where the two lay. The rim of the 
hollow which sheltered them from hostile eyes 

kept off also such light breezes as were blowing, 
and served to collect and focus the burning rays. 
Jack panted and fanned himself, longing for shade 
and water, and cool sounds. But no thought of 
deserting his brother occurred to his mind. When 
Frank looked up at last, after drinking three long 
draughts from his queer black-jack, he found the 
lad had gone bravely back to his post of espial, 
and was searching the moor with diligent eyes. 

Wonder and astonishment stirred afresh in the 

hunted man’s breast. “ Why, Jack, lad,” he said, 
gazing at him as if he now for the first time com- 
prehended the full strangeness of his presence ; 
‘““how come you to be here? I thought you were 
safe at Pattenhall, thirty miles off.” 

“Gridley brought me,” Jack answered, lowering 

his voice cautiously. 

“Qld Gridley! He did, did he! He is a rogue 

if ever there was one. But why did he bring you ? 


And why here ?” 


Jack explained, as far as his knowledge went ; 
which was not far. Frank’s worldly wisdom, gained 
in a hard school, helped him to the rest. 

“T see,” he replied, nodding darkly. “ The old 
schemer had his own reasons for a sudden flitting. 
And he thought it a fine stroke to get possession of 
you, in case our cause and his Majesty’s should 
come uppermost again—as, please Heaven, it will 
now. But you had better have stopped at Patten- 
hall, Jack,” Frank continued gravely. “Those 
crop-eared knaves must have done something for 
you. They don’t fight with children, to do them 
justice.” 

“ Still, 1am glad I came, Frank,” Jack said softly. 

“So am I, lad,” his brother answered. “That 
water and you saved my life. I could not have 
held out till night, and I should not have known 
where to turn for it myself. But we are being 
scorched here, and the buzzing of the bees goes 
through my head. You said something of a yew 
wood? It sounds better. Could I crawl there 
without being seen, think you ?” 

Jack told him, sliding down eagerly, how he had 
come and gone, and described the position of the 
fissure in the moss. 
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“The very thing!” the fugitive cried, his face 
lighting up. “1 know the kind of thing. There 
are no better hiding-places. They turn and twist 
and throw off a dozen branches. And the nearer 
the house, if these Gridleys are Parliament men, 
the better. They will not be suspected of hiding 
malignants. Is the coast clear?” 

Jack answered in the affirmative, and eagerly led 
the way, his brother crawling after him, through 
bracken and under gorse-bushes, and over hot 
patches of turf where the sun grilled them, until 
the edge of the rift was safely gained. Here Frank 
fell over at once into the cool depth, and then 
standing up helped Jack down. The shade and 
the feeling of moisture which prevailed in this 
under-world were so welcome that for a moment 
the two stood leaning against the dark wall, the 
overhanging edge of peat effectually protecting 
them from the sun’s rays. The chasm at this 
point was about eight feet deep and six wide ; the 
bottom of a dull white colour, with water perco- 
lating over it. Away to the right it grew more 
shallow, and after throwing out numerous channels, 
rose at last to the level of the moor it drained. 
To the left it grew deeper, attaining a depth of 
twelve or fourteen feet where it opened on the 
ravine behind the house. 

“Good !” Frank said, looking round him with 
sombre satisfaction. “I can find a dozen hiding- 
places here, and lie as snug and cool in the mean- 
time as a nymph in a grot. The rogues are lazy, or 
they would have climbed the brow an hour ago. 
They will not do so now. One thing only remains, 
and that is the question of food.” 


“T will fetch some !” Jack cried impetuously. 
“Yes, but softly,” his brother answered, laying 


his hand on his arm, and restraining him. “It is 
past dinner-time, and you will have been missed, 
my lad. There will be strange eyes in the house, 
and you will not find it so easy to slip away again 
unnoticed. Whatever you do, bide your time. 
I shall not starve for a bit; but if I am taken—and 
a careless word or a hasty step may bring these 
gentry upon us—they may give me quarter ; and 
little gain to me !—a drum-head court-martial for 
breach of parole will do the rest.” 

His face grew hard, and instead of meeting the 
boy’s eyes he looked downward and moodily kicked 
a lump of peat with his foot. Jack longed to ask 
the meaning of that phrase “breach of parole” 
which he had heard so often of late in con- 
nection with his brother’s name. He did not 
dare to put the question, but his patience was 
presently rewarded, for Frank began to speak 
again, not to him, but to himself. 

“A promise !” he muttered, his face still dark. 
“A promise under compulsion is no promise. If 
I promised not to bear arms for the king again, it 
was a promise made to rebels, and against my duty 
and theirs, and was null and void from the begin- 
ning! Who shall say it was not, or that my honour 
was concerned in it? Still, these Roundheads, if 
they catch me, will fling it in my face! And Duke 
Hamilton looked coidly on me. I would, after all,” 
he added, in a voice still louder, “that I had not 
taken Goring’s advice.” 

What Goring had advised was so clear, though 


Frank said no more, that Jack looked at his brother 
with his eyes full of sympathy. He saw, with the 
astonishing clearness which children possess, that 
Frank’s conscience was ill at ease—so ill at ease 
that the mere thought of his broken parole, now 
it was too late to undo the wrong, brought all that 
was hard, and fierce, and desperate in his nature 
to the surface, mingling a kind of ferocity with 
his native courage, and converting hardihood into 
recklessness. Comprehending this, the lad gazed 
at him with a face full of timid sympathy ; until 
Frank, awak2ning from his absent fit, glanced 
suddenly up and met his look. 

“What ! have you not gone?” he said roughly, 
and with a reddening cheek. “You do not help 
me by staring at me like a dead pig! If you can 
get food, no matter what it is, don’t bring it here. 
You may be followed. Lay it down at the opening 
of this rat-run, where you enter it from the house. 
I shall find it when the coast is clear.” 

His manner was changed, and Jack would have 
been more than mortal if he had not felt the 
change. It hurt and disappointed him sorely ; 
coming just when he had done all he could. But 
he hid his chagrin, and, turning obediently away, 
set off without a word down the rift, and thence 
through the wood of yews, where the sheltering 
gloom was now as welcome to him as it had been 
before alarming. As he approached the house, 
however, and the immediate necessity of facing 
Mistress Gridley and the brothers with an un 
moved countenance forced itself upon him, he 
paused involuntarily, trembling under the sense of 
sudden fear which beset him. The horrible events 
of the morning, the cries of the men whom he had 
seen cut down on the moor, his brother’s danger, 
and the consequences of a hapless word, all rushed 
into his mind together, and for the moment, if the 
word may be used of so young a child, unmanned 
him. Clutching the trunk of the last tree he had 
to pass, he leaned against it in a very ague of terror ; 
afraid to go forward, shaking at the very thought 
of going forward and facing those unfriendly eyes, 
yet knowing that if he would save his brother, if he 
would not shame his blood and breeding, he must 
go forward. 

While he stood in this agony—for it was nothing 
less—butler Gridley, loitering about the back-door 
with thoughts and for a purpose of his own, espied 
him ; and with a stealthy foot and a glance in the 
direction of the house, made towards him. The 
least observant eye must have detected the boy’s 
terror, or seen at least that he was labouring under 
some strange emotion. But Gridley’s eyes were 
not observant at all ; they were only hungry. He 
had fasted against his will for twenty-four hours, 
and his plump cheeks were pallid. He had a wolf 
within him that demanded all his attention. He 
saw in the boy only a means of satisfying his 
craving. 

“Jack !” he whispered, with his lips almost at 
the boy’s ear and his eyes devouring his face, “ I 
have always been good to you. I want you to do 
something. It is a little thing,” he repeated 
feverishly. “It isa nothing. Just——” 

He had got so far—and alas! for him, no 
farther—when a harsh, discordant laugh behind 
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him caused him to straighten himself as if an 
unseen hand had propelled him. “Let the child 
alone!” Mistress Gridley cried from the door ; 
“do you hear me? I will have no plotting and 
colloguing in my house! And do you, Jack, come 
here!” 

There was a world of sarcasm in the woman’s 
gibing tone ; and it cut the butler like a knife. 
He crept away with a savage glare in his eyes. The 
boy went slowly to the door with thoughts happily 
diverted from the weighty issues which had a 
moment before overburdened him. ‘The incident 
was, indeed, his salvation ; for, though the woman 
could not fail to remark his embarrassment, she 


Simon Gridley and two men, whom the boy did 
not know, were in the kitchen, sitting dour and 
silent over the remains of a meal. They looked 
up on the boy’s entrance, but took no farther notice 
of him. The woman set food before him, scolding 
all the while, and then went off to her work in the 
back premises. The boy had little heart to eat ; 
but presently he found occasion while Simon was 
talking to the two strangers (who were brothers, of 
the name of Edgington, ex-troopers and weavers 
of Bradford) to secrete part of his meal inside his 
jacket. Mistress Gridley, when she came back, 
looked sharply at what he had left; but the boy 
had eaten so little that her suspicions were not 


— 
wer roy 


HE LEANED AGAINST IT IN A VERY AGUE OF TERROR. 


naturally set it down to the wrong cause, sup- 
posing merely that the butler had been trying to 
corrupt him. 

“Where have you been all day?” she cried 
roughly, hustling him into the house—so violently 
that he stumbled on the threshold. “You don’t 
deserve your food either,” she continued, shaking 
him fiercely, “playing truant all day! But you 
shall have it, if only to tantalise that craven fool 
yonder. Where have you been, eh? You will stop 
at home in future, do you hear? This is your 
place—inside these four walls—until this business 
is over. You remember that, my lad, or it will be 
the worse for you!” 


aroused, and she flounced away with the platter, 
bidding him remain indoors and sit where he was. 

She had scarcely gone when Luke entered and 
joined the party by the window, and there ensued 
much solemn jubilation over the morning’s work 
and the peculiar judgments vouchsafed to the 
neighbourhood ; and particularly over the reported 
arrival at Ripon of Lieutenant-General Cromwell, 
with forces which might be trusted to give a good 
account of the Scotch army. Jack, sitting trem- 
bling on a stool in a corner of the fireless chimney} 
place, heard their sanguine predictions and 
shuddered. He knew Cromwell by name, and 
dimly associated him with Marston Moor, and the 
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sad night which had seen his father ride home 
to die. The kitchen grew to the lad’s eyes as he 
listened full of dark shadows and forebodings of 
fate. The men who loomed between him and the 
window seemed to increase in size. Only the pur- 
pose he had in his mind, and the necessity of 
action if he would pursue it, saved him from 
breaking down and bursting into childish weeping. 

By dint of fixing his mind on this, however, he 
steadied himself ; and by-and-by, choosing a moment 
when the talk was loud, stole across the room to a 
tub in which the oatcake was kept. Ordinarily the 
lid lay loose upon it : now, to his huge disappoint- 
ment, he found it locked! Baffled, and more than 
half inclined to cry, he wandered back to his place 
and resumed his seat on the floor, affecting to be 
engaged in playing with two billets of wood. In 
reality his thoughts were keenly at work. The 
cheese and cake he had secreted were scarcely 
worth carrying to his brother. Where could he get 
more ? 

It occurred to him at last that, failing everything 
else, raw oatmeal might be of use. Inspired by 
the thought, he rose and sauntered round three 
sides of the room until he reached the chest. Pre- 
tending to play about it he presently tried the lid, 
and to his joy found it unfastened. He raised it 
cautiously an inch or two, and thrusting his hand 
in found the wooden bow! which was used for 
measuring the meal. He filled this, and withdrew 
it successfully. Then he let the lid fall without 
noise. 

He had still to escape unseen with his plunder, 
but the men were so busily engaged in talk that he 


feared no interruption from them, and Mistress 
Gridley was neither to be heard nor seen. He 
moved towards the back door, opened it, and 
slipped outside, holding the bowl under the skirt 


of his jacket. The afternoon sun shone in his eyes, 
and for a moment he stood blinking like an owl in 
the daylight, so great was the change from the cool, 
sombre kitchen. Softly he advanced a step. 
Before he could take another, a heavy hand fell on 
his shoulder, and Mistress Gridley had him in her 
clutch. 

“You little thief!” she screamed, her voice 
shrill with savage triumph, “I have caught you, 
have I? You thought to deceive me, did you? 
To deceive me, you little ninny? What is this, 
eh? Whose is this?” she repeated, grasping the 
child’s wrist, and forcing him to hold up the little 
bowl of meal which his fingers still gripped 
mechanically. ‘ Whose is this, eh? Is it yours ? 
This way, my little thief ; this way !” 

She dragged him into the kitchen, and exulting 
in her own sharpness, told the men, who had risen 
at the sound of her outcry, how she had caught 
him. “He thought himself clever,” she continued, 
shaking him to and fro without mercy, “but he 
was not clever enough for me !” 

“What did he want with the meal?” one of the 
strangers asked suspiciously. “It looks to me 
very much as if. e 

“What?” Mistress Gridley asked rudely. 

“ As if the malignant who gave us the slip this 
morning were hid here, and had employed this boy 
to get him food.” 


The woman sniffed contemptuously. “ Stuff and 
rubbish !” she said. “The meal is for the cowardly 
sneak who brought the boy here. He is outside, 
on short commons,” she continued, laughing with- 
out mirth. 

“T met him going down to Settle,” Luke said 
briefly. 

*“ Ay, but the child did not know he was gone,” 
she answered with confidence. “The child did 
not know it, do you see? But I will make him 
know enough not to steal again, the little thief !” 

The men nodded in stern approval. “Open me 
that closet door,” Mistress Gridley continued, point- 
ing with her unoccupied hand to a cupboard made 
in the thickness of the wall beside the chimney, 
and used in winter for storing wood. “I will lock 
him up there for the present. It is nice and dark. 
He may keep the oatmeal, and when he has finished 
it, but not before, we will see about finding him 
some other food. In with you!” she continued, 
dragging the boy forcibly to the place; “the 
beetles will keep you company !” and pushing him 
in, she closed the door and locked it upon him. 

So far the boy had neither spoken nor resisted. 
But finding the door closed on him inexorably, 
and the horrors of the black closet round him 
—horrors which a child alone can thoroughly 
comprehend—he flung himself, shrieking loudly, 
against the door. He beat on it with his hands, 
he kicked it, he cried frantically to be let out. 
The woman listened and laughed cruelly. “It 
is as good as beating him, and less labour,” she said. 
“Take no heed of him, and he will soon tire of 
shouting.” 

The men laughed too—the boy was a thief—and 
went back to their talk, while the woman sat down 
to her wheel. The child’s cries were music to her 
ears ; and yet she was ill at ease. ‘The butler had 
gone down to Settle, had he? What if he had 
visited a certain place among the yew-trees be- 
fore going, and dug a little? She did not think 
he would have had the courage to play her such 
a trick. Still it was possible—it was possible, and 
she longed for night that she might go to the place 
and have the assurance of her own eyes. 

For a time the boy raved and beat the door, his 
fear increased by that sense of physical oppression 
which children, and many who are not children, 
experience when shut up in a confined space with- 
out the power of freeing themselves. By-and-by, 
however, as the woman had predicted, he grew 
calmer. He had a talisman which availed, when 
the first paroxysm had spent itself, to keep selfish 
terrors at a distance ; and that was the thought of 
his brother. In proportion as his sobs grew feebler 
his brain grew clearer. Anxiety on Frank’s account 
took the place of fear for himself. Crouching 
beside the door with his ear laid against it, he drew 
such comfort from the murmur of voices and the 
thin line of light which marked the threshold, that 
he grew almost content with his position. He 
was safe from farther punishment. Only there was 
his brother. He pictured Frank waiting and 
looking for him, waiting and looking in vain for 
the food which did not come! And this fancy 
causing his tears to flow again, in the middle of a 
stifled sob he fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER V.-——-TREASURE TROVE. 


] HEN he awoke and found himself in darkness, 
W he could not for a time understand where 
he was. The line of light which had com- 
forted him was gone, and with it the homely sounds 
of kitchen life. He stretched his sore limbs in the 
darkness and shivered, looking timidly for the out- 
line of a window. Finding none, he put out his 
hand to feel for his bedfellow, and lit instead on 
the rough surface of the door, against which he had 
sunk down in his sleep until only his head_ rested 
upon it. 

The touch recalled everything to the boy’s mind. 
With a low whimper of alarm he sat up, and 
crouching against the door, which seemed some 
kind of company, listened, holding his breath. All 
was still in the house, and he presently compre- 
hended that it was night and that the family had 
gone to bed, leaving him there. 

Use and sleep had rendered him in a way 
familiar with his prison, and he did not on making 
this discovery break into any loud wailing. Instead, 
he huddled himself with a moan into as small a 
space as possible, and not daring to put out his 
hand again lest it should rest on some horror, 
some crawling thing or clammy hand, he tried 
with all his might to go to sleep. He was dozing 
off and had almost succeeded, when a slight noise 
aroused him. In a moment a light shone under 
the door. 

He scrambled eagerly to his feet, and tapped 
softly. “Gridley!” he whispered, “Gridley! Is 
that you ?” 

No one answered, but the bearer of the light 
seemed to pause in the middle of the floor as if 
struck by a sudden thought. Then Jack heard 
the bolts of the outer door withdrawn, and even in 
his closet felt a rush of cold air. Some one was 
going out ! 

“Gridley! Gridley!” he cried desperately. 
“ Let me out, will you? Please let me out.” 

But Gridley, if Gridley it was, took no heed. 
The light disappeared, and Jack heard the door 
close as softly as it had been opened. 

He sat down, whimpering and wondering. The 
use of candles was so uncommon in that house 
that he could not remember to have once seen one 
lighted, though he knew that a lanthorn hung 
behind the kitchen door. Who then was this who 
used them, and went in and out by night with a 
footfall which scarcely broke the stillness? The lad 
felt his hair move and his skin creep as he crouched 
trembling in the darkness. Then, on a sudden, he 
heard the door creak afresh and the footstep return 
—the same stealthy, cautious footstep, it seemed 
to him, which he had heard before. But this time 
there was no light. 

None the less was he sure that some one was 
now standing in the middle of the floor, within a 
yard or two of his place of confinement. His ears, 
strained to the utmost, caught the sound of hurried 
breathing close to him, and besides he had that ill- 
defined sense of another’s presence which we are 
all apt to feel. Terrified as he was, he still clung 
desperately to the idea that it was Gridley, and he 
<alled the man’s name again, his voice shaking 
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To his surprise he this time got an 


with fear. 
answer. 

“Hush!” some one muttered in the darkness. 
“ Who is that ?” 

“Tt is I—Jack,” the boy cried joyfully. “Please 
to let me out.” 

“Where are you?” 

“TI am locked in the closet by the fire-place, 
Gridley.” 

“Hush! Is the key in the door.” 

“T think so!” Jack answered desperately. “Oh, 
please, please let me out.” 

There was the sound of a hand being passed 
over the door, as if some one unacquainted with 
it, and uncertain on which side it opened, were 
groping for the fastening. It seemed an age to the 
boy before the key grated suddenly in the lock and 
the door yielded, and he felt the cold air rush in. 
For a moment he still hung back. 

“Is it you, Gridley?” he whispered timidly, 
putting out his hand and trying to pierce the dark- 
ness, which was scarcely less dense in the kitchen 
than in the closet. 

“No, it is I—Frank!” his brother’s voice 
answered. And thereon a hand seized him roughly 
by the shoulder and drew him out. “I must have 
food— food !” the voice hissed in his ear. “ Don’t 
waste a moment, lad, but tell me where it is kept. 
The woman is outside digging among the trees— 
Heaven knows on what witch’s errand! She may 
return at any moment. Where is the food kept?” 

The harsh, fierce note in his brother’s voice did 
more than any words to persuade the boy of the 
necessity of haste. Collecting his senses as well 
as he could, he answered, “Will oatmeal do, 
Frank ?” 

“ Better than nothing,” was the answer. “ Where 
is the tub? Lead me to it.” 

Jack felt his way to the chest, and found it ; to 
his joy it was still unfastened. His brother rapidly 
took out several handfuls and thrust them into his 
pouch. “Have you no cheese, oatcake, nothing 
else, lad ?” he muttered. 

Jack remembered the scraps of cheese and cake 
which he still carried in the bosom of his jacket, 
and gave them into the other’s hand. “Now I am 
off,” Frank muttered on the instant. “I can do 
with this until to-morrow night. If the woman 
finds me here I must do her a mischief, and I do 
not want to. So good-night, lad !” 

He glided hurriedly away, leaving the child 
standing in the middle of the floor. Jack heard 
him go, and heard the door open and shut ; and 
still stood listening, wondering whether it was 
all a dream, or his brother had really been and was 
gone. Assured at length that he had had to do with 
reality, he wondered what course he ought to take 
himself. He had no mind to go back to his former 
prison, in comparison with which his hard bed 
upstairs seemed the height of comfort ; and so he 
presently crept to the closet door, and turned the 
key, and then felt his way up to his room. Gridley 
was not there, but this troubled him little. He 
threw off his clothes in a hurry, and in a moment 
was in bed, where he lay listening with all his ears. 
He heard Mistress Gridley come back, and detected 
the sound of the key as she turned it in the outer 
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door. He trembled lest she should come up to 
look for him, but nothing of the kind happened ; 
and while he still listened, the fatigues of the day 
proved too much for him and he fell asleep. 

It was broad day, and the sun had been up for 
hours, and the house astir as many, when he awoke 
in his bed and found three people gazing at him. 
Instinctively at sight of their faces he began to cry, 
expecting a blow, or to be roughly plucked up and 
upbraided for his laziness. But no blow came, 
nor did either of the three persons who looked at 
him with eyes of such astonishment and perplexity 
offer to touch him. 

“You are sure that the door was really locked ?” 
one of the men was saying when he awoke. 

“ Am I sure that you stand there?” the woman 
answered tartly. ‘Am I one to make a mistake 
of that kind?” 

Simon Gridley shook his head. “I remember 
now,” he muttered, “that I tried the door myself. 
It was locked sure enough.” 

“And it was locked this morning,” Mistress 
Gridley added. 

Luke’s eyes, always wild, glittered with excite- 
ment. It was difficult to believe that he saw or 
could see anything except helplessness in. the child 
who quaked and shrank before them : but so it 
was. ‘There are those whom locks will not bind, 
but they shall be bound on the Great Day !” he said 
in a hollow voice ; “of such it is written, ‘ These 
shall ye make to cease from the earth !’” 

“Tut tut!” Simon answered sternly. 
is folly. What does the lad say himself? 


“ This 
Who let 


him out ?” 
“ Ay, who let you out, you imp of Satan?” the 


woman cried fiercely. 

But the boy discerned that, with all her fierceness, 
panic and terror possessed her ; and it was this 
evidence of an evil conscience which inspired him 
to answer as he did, “ A woman came downstairs 
with a light in a lanthorn,” he said. 

‘The men stared and waited for more, but the 
woman recoiled with a pale face. “You little liar !” 
she cried hoarsely. “ What woman? What woman 
is there here ?” 

The boy shook his head. “I did not see her 
face,” he said, “but she came down with a 
lanthorn.” 

Mistress Gridley gasped. The boy knew some- 
thing, but she could not tell how much. And then 
beyond this doubt lay the mystery, which was as 
much of a mystery to her as to the others, how he 
came to be here instead of in the locked cupboard. 

“ Bring the lanthorn !” Simon Gridley exclaimed 
on a sudden. “We can see if it has been lately 
used, at any rate ; and so far test his story.” 

His wife went for it. When she returned with 
it, it was empty. “There is no candle in it,” she 
said sullenly. “ The boy is a liar.” 

Simon took it from her hand and thrust his nose 
into the opening. “Softly, woman,” he said. “It 
has been used within the week. Come, boy,” he 
continued sharply, “who opened the door for 
you ?” 

“T saw no one,” the child answered with tears. 
“There was a woman with a lanthorn. But I saw 
no one when the door was opened !” 


Simon glared at him impatiently, and raised his 
hand as if he were minded to try if a little correc- 
tion would not render his account more intelligible ; 
but Luke, breaking in with one of his fierce rhap- 
sodies, called off his brother’s attention, and the 
three, without further questioning, went downstairs 
to discuss the matter there. Simon alone, how- 
ever, was able to do so with any degree of coolness 
and judgment; for though the woman did not 
altogether agree with Luke’s interpretation, or find 
his gloomy fancies convincing, she had more 
substantial reasons than either of the others for 
fearing and hating the child : and no more notion 
than they had how he had contrived to free himself 
from the closet in which she had placed him. 
That riddle she could not read ; and the longer 
she considered it, the darker grew her thoughts 
and suspicions, until nothing, not even Luke’s 
sombre theory, seemed too strange or too impro- 
bable for belief. Conscience makes not only 
cowards of us all, but the most credulous of 
cowards. 

Jack would scarcely have escaped farther exami- 
nation but for the return of the butler; who 
brought such news as not only broke up the family 
council, but caused the bearer to be taken back 
into fellowship. The main road westward to 
Clitheroe and Preston crossed the moor not far 
from the house. He came to say that the advanced 
guard of the Parliamentary army was even then 
passing along it. Simon and Luke, with the 
Edgingtons, who arrived at the moment, hurried 
off on the instant to a sight than which none could 
be better calculated to fill their stern breasts with 
joy. This left Mistress Gridley and the butler 
together, and they had so much to say to one another 
that the boy, stealing timidly downstairs, found 
himself ignored, and, seizing the opportunity, slipped 
out on his own account at the back of the house. 
Taking every precaution he could think of to avoid 
notice, he passed through the yew-trees, and reached 
the mouth of the rift in safety. 

Here he waited a little, sitting on the ground, 
and presently Frank came to him. “ Are you quite 
sure you are not followed, lad?” he said, glancing 
warily round. 

Jack replied that he was, and brought out a little 
food which he had managed to secrete. Then he 
told his brother what he had heard about the 
march of Cromwell’s army. “They say the main 
body will pass to-morrow,” he added. 

“ Preston way, do you say ?” 

Ts: 

Frank’s face grew dark and thoughtful. “If he 
is in strength he will take them by surprise,” he 
muttered. “What does he number, I wonder? 
Has he got only Ashton and the western Presby- 
terians, or is his southern army with him? If 
I knew, I would get across the moors at all risks, and 
take the news. But it would not do to go with 
wolf in one’s mouth, and be called a fool and a 
croaker for pay !” 

“They talk of twenty-five thousand men passing 
to-morrow,” Jack said. 

“Tf that be true, and the Duke be marching, as 
he was marching three days back, with his head a 
score of miles from his tail, he will be cut in two 
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as surely as he lives!” Frank cried with an oath. 
He started up and began to pace the hollow, three 
steps this way and three that, while Jack watched 
him eagerly. Four-and-twenty hours of skulking 
had not improved the fugitive’s appearance. He 
was hatless and had lost his sword. His face 
was caked with dust and sweat, his clothes were 
frayed and stained with blood. He had torn off 


part of one sleeve to bind his head, and this, with 


Frank, would it not? Do you think he will be 
beaten if you cannot reach him ?” 

The elder brother nodded gloomily, standing 
still and gazing at the ground. The sides of the 
rift rose high above them, for the place where Jack 
had seated himself to wait lay close to the yew 
wood, where the fissure at its first starting from the 
ravine was deepest. They had little to fear from 
observation ; and familiarity with danger so early 
breeds contempt that Frank fancied he 
had been in hiding here a week instead 








BUT HE BEGAN TO THINK OF IT. 


his unshaven chin and haggard eyes, contributed to 
his wild and desperate appearance. 

Yet the boy looked at him with pure admiration. 
The lad felt himself a man by reason of the share 
he had in his perils. The younger brother 
longed to help the elder. ‘ You can see the road 
from the lower moor,” he said eagerly ; “that is 
no more than a mile from here. Could you not 
go there and see them pass, Frank, and then go 
to the Duke ?” 

“Could I see them pass in these clothes?” 
Frank answered, with a bitter smile. “ True, I am 
not much like a cavalier, but I am not much like 
a Parliament man either! I should have the cry 
raised on me before I was a mile across the moor.” 

“I forgot that,” the boy said despondently. “ Yet 
it would be a great thing to warn Duke Hamilton, 


of a day, and felt a proportionate confi- 
dence in his lurking place. The sun lay 
hot on the moor : the shadow where the 
two stood was cool and pleasant. 

“T suppose I could not do it,” Jack 
said at last, humbly, and as one expect 
ing a rebuff. “I am afraid I could not 
count well enough, Frank ; but I will try, 





if you like.” 

His brother looked at him with a sudden 
light in his face. ‘“ You?” he said. “I 
never thought of that !” 

But he began to think of it; and as 
he thought, his face bore witness to the 
struggle which was passing 1n his mind. 
The lad beside him was a mere child; 
the risk to which he would expose him 
was such that a grown man might shun 
it without shame. And the boy was not 
a child only, i 
who had a claim upon him and a right 
to expect at his hands peculiar care and 
protection. 

He knew, in a word, that he was not 
justified in exposing the child to the risk 
he meditated. But on the other side lay 
inclination and more than one cunning 
argument. The prospect of turning de- 
feat into victory, and building on misfor- 
tune a claim to gratitude shone brightly 
before him. He saw himself the saviour 
of the army, thanked, honoured, and ex- 
alted by men who had lately looked coldly 
on him. And then again was it not the 
duty of every subject, young and old, to 
dare all for the King; to think nothing 
which aided him dishonourable, nor any 
danger by which he might profit exces 
sive? In some such creed he had been 

brought up, and it came to his help at this moment. 

“TI do not see why you should not do it,” he 
said slowly and thoughtfully. “You would run 
less risk after all than a grown man, and be subject 
to less suspicion.” 

“Only I don’t think I could count—not thou- 
sands,” said Jack despondently. 

“That is easily managed,” Frank answered with 
a slight frown. “ But you had better not do it if you 
are afraid.” 

“T am not afraid,” Jack said, witha flushed face. 
“Tt is only the counting, Frank.” 

Frank nodded and stood awhile in doubt, twisting 
a bit of fern to and fro between his fingers. “If 
they caught you doing it they might—I do not 
know what they would do to you, Jack, lad,” he 
said at last. 
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“T do not mind,” the boy cried bravely. “It is 
for the King, is it not, Frank ?” 

“ Of course it is.” 

“Tt might put him on the throne again, might it 
not, Frank ?” 

“Tt might,” said Frank. “ But——” 

“What ?” the boy asked, his face falling at the 
word. 

Frank did not answer. The child’s loyalty and 
courage touched him almost to the point of giving 
way. Fora moment it was on his tongue and in 
his mind to refuse the offer. But then his own 
past error stepped in his way. The temptation to 
turn the tables by a dazzling success on those who 
had blamed him for his breach of parole—the still 
greater temptation to justify the breach by showing, 
at least, that he had not sinned in vain, overcame 
him. 

“You think you could do it, lad?” he said at 
last—instead of that which he had meant to say. 

“T am sure I could—if 1 could count,” Jack 
answered eagerly. 

“Well, then, look here,” Frank said. 
a moment.” 

He began to search up and down the rift until 
he came upon two pieces of wood, one a foot long 
or something less, the other half as long. He 
trimmed them with his knife, and then cutting off 
one of the points which fastened his breeches at 
the knee, tied the two sticks together with it in 
such a way that they became a rude cross. He 
put it into Jack’s hands, and gave him his knife 
also. ‘“ Now,” he said, “look here! The thing I 


“ Or wait 


want you to notice first and foremost, lad, is the 


number of guns. For every cannon, Jack, cut a 
nick on this long piece. Do you see, Jack? For 
a regiment of foot cut a notch on the right arm. 
They will pass by regiments, probably with a space 
between, for they have discipline enough to suit old 
Leslie, and so you will have no trouble with them. 
The horse you will not count easily, and may not 
be exact with them. Still, notch them on the 
other arm as well as you can, troop by troop. If 
you get the cannon and foot regiments right, I 
shall be able to guess the horse pretty nearly.” 

“ And then shall I bring it to you ?” Jack said, 
gazing with childish pleasure at his new play- 
thing. 

“Yes, as soon as you think that they have all 
passed. But do not be in a hurry. When you 
come, if you do not find me, leave the cross on 
the bank here under the moss. Do you understand 
now ?” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Jack. 

“Tt will not be the only thing hidden here,” his 
brother continued. ‘“ Look, lad, what do you think 
of that ?” 

He displaced some overhanging moss with his 
hand, and Jack, looking into the crevice thus 
revealed, fairly gasped with surprise. ‘“ Why, they 
are——” 

“They are the gold vessels from Pattenhall 
Church !” Frank exclaimed, in a tone of triumph. 
“TI have despoiled the spoilers! ‘The woman who 
came out with the light last night had them buried 
under yonder tree—the one you can see at the end 
here. Come this way, and I will show you! When 


I slipped out, fearing she might surprise me, I 
found her at work covering something up with a 
spade. I watched her go, and then as soon as it 
was light I tried my luck there. I found these 
little matters tied up in a napkin.” 

“And you took them ?” Jack said. 

“Took them? Of course I took them. I put 
three stones in the napkin in place of them, and 
filled up the ground neatly. And one of these days 
some one will be disappointed.” 

“Hush!” said Jack, raising his hand quickly. 
“What is that?” 


CHAPTER VI.—DEAD SEA APPLES, 


HE two had advanced without thought to the 
foot of the tree which Frank had indicated, 
and in doing so had quitted the shelter of 

the rift, from which an open space a dozen yards 
in width now separated them. The deep shade 
of the yew-tree which stretched its arms above 
them still afforded some protection, the glare of 
the sun on the moorland intensifying its gloom 
and blackness. But such protection was partial 
only ; it could not avail against persons approach 
ing the tree closely. 

The horror of the two may be imagined, there 
fore, when they awoke suddenly to this fact, and to 
the conviction that some one was approaching 
nay, was already near. Before Jack’s muttered 
warning had well been uttered, the sharp crack of a 
stick, broken under foot, and the tones of voices 
drawing each moment nearer placed the danger 
beyond dispute. 

For a moment the brothers stood as still as 
stones, the man’s face growing hard and stern as 
he listened and comprehended too late the reckless 
folly he had committed in leaving a secure hiding 
place at that time of the day. His eyes travelled 
from the boy’s, in which he read a pitiful alarm 
more overmastering if less intense than his own, 
to the space which separated him from the rift and 
from safety. Alas! he measured it with a despair 
ing eye. A moment before he could have passed 
that interval at a bound, and at will; now he 
recognised with an inward groan that the attempt 
was hopeless. A single step in that direction must 
place him at once in full view of those who were 
approaching. 

Would they stop short of the tree which hid 
him? ‘That seemed his only chance. He set his 
teeth together, and gripped Jack’s shoulder hard 
as he listened, and heard them still come on-—come 
on and come nearer. His brain sought desperately 
for some way, some plan of escape. At the last 
moment, when all seemed lost, and less than a score 
of paces now lay between him and the new-comers, 
he hit upon one which might possibly help him. 

“It is that woman!” he hissed in Jack’s ear. 
* Lie down and pretend to be asleep! Take their 
attention for a moment only, and I may slip round 
this tree and reach another.” 

Jack, poor lad, was almost paralysed with terror, 
but he understood ; and he found one part of his 
instructions easy enough to execute. His knees 
were already so weak under him with fear and 
excitement that he sank to the ground under the 
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pressure of his brother’s hand, with scarce any 
volition of his own ; and crouching in the shadow 
with his knees drawn up to his chin, remained 
motionless with dismay. 

For a moment after reaching the spot, Mistress 
Gridley and the butler did not see him. The boy 
sat deep in the shadow, and the sun shone in their 
eyes as they crossed from one tree to another, and 
from that one to the farthest of all. The butler 
had even begun the argument afresh—they had been 
disputing about the removal of the treasure—and 
had stuck his spade into the ground that he might 
lean upon it while he talked, when he espied the 
pale face shining in the gloom beside the trunk, and 
started with affright. ‘‘Ha!” he exclaimed in a 
high tone, “ what is that ?” 


J 


“NA! WHAT IS THAT?’ 


The woman started too. Her mind was ill at 
ease ; and it was strange that the child should have 
chosen that particular square yard of ground to sit 
upon. But she recovered herself more quickly. 
“You little brat !” she cried, peering at him with 
her eyes shaded, “what are you doing here? Be 
off! Go to the house, and stay there till I come, 
do you hear?” 

The child did not move. 

“Do you hear, you little booby?” she repeated 
angrily. “Get up and be off before I give you 
something to remember me by!” As she spoke, 
she advanced a step nearer to him and raised her 
hand to strike him. 

Still the child did not move : and the woman’s 
The peculiar 


hand fell harmless by her side. 
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pallor of the boy’s face, a pallor heightened by 
the shade in which he sat, his immobility, the 
strangeness of his attitude and position, above all 
the fixed glare of his eyes, had their effect upon her, 
scared and impressed as she already was by his 
unexplained delivery from the closet. She hesitated 
and fell back a step. 

The butler, who knew nothing of the closet 
episode, attributed the move to prudence. “Soft 
and easy,” he muttered approvingly, “or he may 
suspect something. It is odd he should be here.” 

“Suspect !” the woman answered with a shiver ; 
for when a strong nature gives way to panic, the 
rout iscomplete. “I doubt he knows. The child 
is not canny,” she added, staring at him in an odd, 
shrinking fashion. 





y 





The butler was at all times a coward, and without 
understanding the woman’s reasons he felt the 
influence of her fear. “Not canny!” he said 
uneasily ; “why, what is the matter with him? 
Hi, Jack, my boy, what are you doing here?” he 
continued, addressing the lad with a poor attempt 
at good-fellowship. “Are you ill, or what is it?” 

The boy did not move. 

Gridley advanced gingerly towards him, as a timid 
man approaches a strange dog. When he came 
near, however, and saw that it really was the boy, 
little Jack Patten whom he had known from his 
birth, the assurance made him laugh at the woman’s 
fears. “Come, get up, lad,” he said roughly ; 
“get up and go and play !” 

He seized Jack by the collar and raised him to 
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his feet. 
You will get the ague here. 
play !” 

The boy had shaken off his first terror. Frank, 
he thought, must be safe by this time. He kept 
his feet therefore, but hesitated in doubt what to 
do ; standing, to outward view a sullen pale-faced 
child, beside the dark trunk of the yew. Gridley 
noticed that he kept his one hand closed, and acting 
on a momentary impulse asked him roughly what 
he had there. The boy, without answering, opened 
his fingers mechanically, disclosing three tiny whin- 
berries which he had picked while he talked with 
his brother in the rift, and had involuntarily retained 
in his hand ever since. The butler struck them 
out of his little palm with a disappointed “ pish !” 
and turning him round by the shoulder sent him 
off with a push. “ There, go and pick some more !” 
he said. “Be off! Be off!” 

The lad obeyed slowly, and with apparent reluc- 
tance. When he was out of sight, Gridley, who 
had stepped a few paces from the tree that he 
might watch him the better, returned and picked 
up his spade. “There, he is gone!” he said, 
with an inquisitive look at the woman, whose 
mood puzzled him. “And if you will have the 
things up, it must be done. Let us lose no more 
time.” 

He struck the spade into the ground, and began 
to dig, while his companion watched him. But her 
face betrayed none of the greedy excitement which 
had always marked it before when the treasure was 
in question. Instead, it wore a look of dread and 
expectation. Something like grey fear lay like a 
shadow upon it, and left it only when the man 
stopped digging, and throwing down his spade, 
dragged a small white bundle from the shallow 
hole he had made. 

Then she showed at last some animation. 
“ They ave there,” she muttered, her eyes beginning 
to burn. “I fancied-——” 

“Oh, they are here,” he answered, chuckling as 
he stooped to unfasten the napkin. “They are 
here, never fear! Safe bind safe find, you know, 
my lady.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, how- 
ever, when he fell back pale and trembling. A 
hideous look of disappointment and dismay took 
in a moment the place of the gloating smile which 
had before distorted his features. ‘The napkin 
being untied disclosed three stones; no gold, 
no cups, no treasure, but only three stones ! 

For a moment the two stood silent and thunder- 
struck, gazing at the pebbles, which in their perfect 
worthlessness seemed to mock them. Then the 
man turned swiftly and suddenly on the woman, 
rage and suspicion so transforming him, that he did 
not look like the same person. “You hag!” he 
cried, with lips which writhed under the effort he 
made to control himself. ! 


“ Jump, lad, jump!” he said. “ Be off! 
Go into the sun and 


“You thieving witch ! 
This is your work ! Where is my gold? Where 
is my gold, I say?” he repeated wildly. “Tell me, 
or I will murder you!” And he advanced upon 
her, his hands opening and shutting on the empty 
air. 

His frantic gestures and the passion of his 
manner might have appalled even a brave man. 
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But the woman, who had evinced less surprise and 
more fear on making the discovery, waved him 
back with the purest contempt. “Fool!” she 
hissed, with a flash of scorn in her eyes, “do you 
think that I should have played this farce with 
rou?” 

“But the gold?” he cried, cowering away from 
her in a moment like the craven he was. “It is 
gone, woman! It is gone, you see! If you have 
not taken it, who has? For heaven’s sake, say you 
have taken it, and hidden it somewhere else !” 

She looked darkly at him, and the look did 
more to persuade him she was innocent than any 
words. He wrung his hands and all but wept. 
**Some one has taken it,” he moaned. “It is gone, 
and I shall never see it again !” 

“What brought the boy sitting here?” she 
muttered on a sudden, 

“ Jack Patten?” 

Mistress Gridley nodded with a strange look in 
her eyes. “Ay, little Jack. And he had three 
whinberries in his hand,” she continued in the 
same hushed tone. “ Look about, if you are not 
afraid. Find the whinberries, and something may 
come of it!” 

He did not understand, but he saw she was in 
deadly earnest ; and he was a coward, and afraid of 
her. “The whinberries?” he stammered, edging 
a pace away from her. “ What of them?” 

“They are our gold cups,” she muttered between 
fear and rage. “The child has bewitched them.” 

Gridley cried out “ Nonsense.” But all the same 
he looked quickly over his shoulder. ‘The sun was 
high and gave him courage. “The child?” he 
said ; “ why, I have known him from his birth !” 

“Find the whinberries!” was all the answer 
she vouchsafed. And she pointed imperatively to 
the ground. “ Find them, I say, if you are not afraid, 
man.” 

He went down on his knees and began to search. 
But the earth he had thrown out of the hole lay 
thick on the ground, and he failed to find even 
one of them. He rose, and told the woman so ; 
and she nodded as if she had expected the answer. 

He shuddered at that. He saw her afraid, and 
he knew she feared few things. Besides, she had 
all the influence over him which a strong mind is 
sure to possess overa weak one. Seeing her afraid 
he grew fearful also. Though he did not believe, 
he trembled. He remembered how strangely the 
boy had looked at him, how obstinately he had 
refused to speak, what an odd persistence he had 
shown in clinging to that spot. Yet how had the 
boy known? How had he found the place ? 

Doubtfully he put that thought into words, and 
got hisanswer. ‘ How did he get out of the wood 
closet when I locked him in last night?” Mistress 
Gridley asked contemptuously. “I left the door 
locked when I went to bed, and the boy inside. I 
found the door locked this morning, but the boy 
was in his own bed. That is not canny.” 

“ He may have taken the cups without—without 
that,” said the butler, glancing round him with a 
shiver. 

“Then where are they?” the woman retorted 
swiftly. “Ordo you mean that he took them and 
hid them, and then came again and sat on the place 
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for us to find him? I tell you the lad can go 
through locked doors.” 

The butler was not convinced, but he trembled. 
He stood gnawing his nails with a gloomy face, 
one thing only quite clear to him; that whether 
the child possessed the power which the woman 
attributed to him or not, it was certainly he who 
had taken the treasure. This excited such a degree 
of rage in Gridley’s mind as fear alone kept within 
bounds. He longed to follow the child and force 
the secret and the gold from him, and only the 
dread which the woman manifested kept him from 
doing this on the instant. As it was, he stood 


undecided, turning over in his mind all the stories 
he had heard of strange powers and weird pos- 
session—stories which then filled all the country- 
side, especially in lonely and ill-populated districts 
and striving to recollect whether anything in little 
Jack’s history seemed to bring him within the scope 
of these marvellous narratives. 

Mistress Gridley watched him for a time, but 
presently her patience gave way. She bade him, 
fiercely, pick up the spade and come to the house ; 
and together the two returned, each hating the 
other as the cause of a fruitless and unprofitable 
sin. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT TENNYSON. 


By anything were to happen to Tennyson,” 
Elizabeth Barrett wrote in 1843, “the world 
should go into mourning.” On October 12, 

when the Poet Laureate was laid by the side of 
Robert Browning in the Abbey, the sister-poet’s 


words were fulfilled. Alfred Tennyson is by far 
the most illustrious name in our literature since 
the death of Wordsworth, and, at the same time, the 
most familiar and beloved. England loves the 
man, as well as the great gifts he has bestowed upon 
her, and there has been grief at his death wherever 
the English tongue is spoken or read. 

What is the source of this mighty influence 
wielded by the poet? Why is he reverenced by 
thousands who have never looked upon his face 
or felt the grasp of his hand? Why do so many 
of us think of him as a dear friend, whose 
presence brings with it strength and light? A 
noble poet never dies without carrying much 
regret with him to his grave and awakening many 
memories, for he has spoken what we all feel in a 
dim way but cannot express. Although above us, 
he belongs to us, and we are lifted by his voice 
of song into an atmosphere of joy. Every true 
poet does this and more for his readers ; but I 
think that on those of his contemporaries who are 
blessed with a poetic instinct, Lord Tennyson’s 
influence has been unusually great. He is in a 
unique degree the poet of his age, and his verse, 
like that of Wordsworth before him, and, I venture 
to think, upon a wider scale, has proved a “ healing 
power.” But although he has the gifts of consum- 


mate art, of enchanting music, and of rare im- 
agination, it would be a rash attempt, knowing 
the result of similar prophecies in the past, to fix 
Tennyson’s ultimate position among the poets of 
his country. It is difficult, however, to believe 
that the choicest singer of songs since Shake- 
speare, the most accurate and picturesque observer 
of rural life, the master of many harmonies, the 
interpreter of many moods, the poet whose music 
never wastes itself in mere words, whose thoughts 
never approach the border line of prose, who is as 
manly as he is sweet, as lofty in thought as he is 
suggestive and rich in fancy, can ever cease to be 
a living presence in English homes. 
While we find in his verse 


** All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a 
lonely word,” 


he is an eminently robust and clear-sighted poet. 
No author, perhaps, has understood better the cheap 
scepticism and the serious doubt of the age, and no 
poet has treated them more wisely. It is not a 
poet’s mission to preach ; what he teaches must be 
taught indirectly, and in this way Lord Tennyson 
has done much to strengthen faith and hope. He 
is “on the side of the angels,” and shows no 
sympathy with the sophistry of the Positivists, 
and with their promise of what has been justly 
called a “sham immortality.” “In Memoriam” 
opens with a prayer and ends with a creed, and in 
the “Idylls of the King,” a poem marked through- 
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out by a lofty purity and elevation of thought, 
Arthur before “‘ passing” utters these noble words : 


“« The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself; what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure! but thou, 

* If thou shouidst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


3ut it is unnecessary to extract passages from 
Tennyson to show his faith in God, and his hope 
of living in Him, for this belief pervades his poetry 
like an atmosphere. It is seen in the poems of 
his early and mature manhood, and it is seen in 
the exquisite lines of the poet’s old age that were 
sung at his funeral. And now that he is gone, 
how gratefully must all who love him remember 
the perfect purity of his verse. He knew, if ever 
man of genius did, what life is—its sorrows, its 
splendours, its aspirations ; but, like Scott, like 
Wordsworth, like Browning, he never defiled him- 
self by using the vice and degradation of the world for 
purposes of art. The warmth and passionate ardour 
of love, all that is sweet in it, and all that is sorrowful 
and yet pure, finds utterance in Tennyson's song, 
hut it has been truly said that not a single word in 
his poetry is of a nature to suggest wrong. And 
then, what sympathy he has, what depths of tender- 
ness and affection ! so true is it that the mantiest 
men have ever most of the woman in them ! 

When Alfred Tennyson was eighteen he published 
in conjunction with his elder brother, Charles, the 
little volume entitled “ Poems by two Brothers” ; 
when the Laureate was seventy he wrote at mid- 
night on June 30, 1879, a prefatory poem to his 
dead brother’s beautiful sonnets, in which he calls 
Charles 

** True poet, surely to be found 
When Truth is found again.” 


In this brotherly poem the poet recalls the “light 
of days when life begun,” 





‘* When all my griefs were shared with thee, 
As all my hopes were thine— 
As all thou wert was one with me, 
May all thou art be mine!” 


Lord Tennyson is the only English poet whose 
faculty of song has lasted in full power and sweet- 
ness throughout a long lifetime. He was upwards 
of seventy when he published “ Rizpah,” one of the 
finest poems that even the Laureate has written, and 
to the same period belong “The Revenge” and 
the “Defence of Lucknow,” poems which show, if 
indeed such a proof were needed, the warmth of 
Tennyson’s love for the land “compassed by the 
inviolate sea.” He had a supreme contempt for the 
folly or cant of men who profess to love all countries 
equally, which probably means that they have little 
love forany. Weare but weak mortals, with limited 
powers of intellect and affection. ‘The wider we 
can extend our love the better, and Christianity 
teaches us as no other religion can how to do this, 
but we must begin by cherishing home affections. 
We distrust the philanthropist who neglects his 
own children, we distrust the statesman who injures 
his country for the benefit of his party, and we 
utterly distrust the Englishman whose expansive 
humanity leads him to speak of England as he 
speaks of Timbuctoo. ‘Truly does ‘Tennyson say : 

** That man’s the true Cosmopolite 


Who loves his native country best.” 


The volume that.contains these words was published 
in 1885, and in addition to the striking poems in it, 
which were noticed at the time in the “ Leisurc 


Hour,” are the lines to Virgil, which for perfection 
of language can never be surpassed, and a poem 
called “ Early Spring,” as lovely in its simple way 
as any lyric to be found in this master’s works. ~ 

This, however, is not the place for criticism, but 
for the expression of reverence and sympathy as 
we cast our small pebble upon the cairn that has 


been raised in honour of the poet. England has 
heaped its rewards upon Lord Tennyson, and 
lavished its love, but his highest honour and only 
enduring possession is his belief in the Saviour 
of the world. It is related in the “Times” of 
October 13, that a visitor of the poet ventured to 
ask him what he thought of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
“They were walking in the garden, and for a 
minute Tennyson said nothing, then he stopped by 
some beautiful flower and said simply : ‘What the 
sun is to that flower, Jesus Christ is to my soul. 
He is the Sun of my soul.’” 
JOHN DENNIS. 














ROM the hubbub and rattle of Magdalen Bridge 
the foot passenger passes through an iron gate 
on the road, and down a few steps, into the 

shady quiet of the Botanic Garden. Under the 
huge, heavy portal a turning wicket admits him to 
this retreat of singing birds and bloom. The en- 
trance is by Inigo Jones’s quaint gatehouse. Be- 
fore us stretch the trim paths, the well-kept beds 
of this pleasaunce of science. Numberless little 
labels remind us that here we are in touch, not se 
much with Nature plain and simple, as with Nature 
artificially arranged by man. Here she is laid out, 
according to his prim little systems, in accordance 
with his limited knowledge. And yet, notwith- 
standing the restraints imposed on her, every here 
and again she asserts herself. With a triumphant 
shaking of her shoulders she bursts into natural and 
magnificent growths, or with hoary antiquity looks 
on at the progress of the ages which have seen so 
many changes wrought in her surroundings. 

A rare history attaches to this quiet, secluded 
parterre, where the perambulator of modern Oxford 
cannot penetrate, nor the athletics of its youth find 
vent. All who, guidebook in hand, have traversed 
the High Street from its starting-point at Carfax will 
know that just before the Hall of Magdalen College 
School is reached, at that point where Long Wall 
and King Street join the High, ran in ancient days 
the city wall. East Gate Tavern still marks the 
site of exit on this side. 

Beyond this boundary, again, lay, in the early days 
of historical Oxford, a great stretch of meadow 
land, known as “ Parys Mede.” In 1177, on ac- 
count of a general petitioning from the Jews, now 
settled in important numbers in many of the towns 
of England, King Henry 1 granted them gracious 
“leave to bury in those cityes or townes wherein 
they lived” ; for up to this date the general place 
of sepulture for the Jews was in London. ‘The 
permission was accorded at a parliament held in Ox- 
ford, and part of the Parys Mede was immediately 
obtained for a Jewish cemetery. On this original 
burying-place of the Jews the tower and some of 
‘he buildings of Magdalen College now stand, of 
which we catch occasional and lovely views through 
the trees of the Botanic Garden. 

“In the year of our Lord 1233 ”—fifty-six years 
before the banishment of the Jews— “ Henry [111] 
King of England, being touched with the Holy 
Ghost and moved with a regard of piety, ordained 
a certaine famous hospitall at Oxon not farr from 
the bridge [Magdalen Bridge], that therein infirme 
people and strangers might receive remedy of their 
health and necessity.” ! 

! Mr. Andrew Clark, in his edition of Anthony 4 Wood's 
‘** City of Oxford,” to which the present writer is greatly in- 
debted, adds, as an appendix to Wood's account of the founda- 
tion of St. John Baptist’s Hospital, a transcription of the earliest 
charter from the cartulary of the hospital, now kept in Magdalen 
College Library. From it we gather that the hospital may 
claim a still earlier foundation, the lands having been given by 
one Hugo de Malannay, who received them from ** Johannes 


comes Montein,” who had already granted a rent-charge to the 
hospital before the date of this charter, This ‘ Johannes 
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The King’s pious design was accomplished by 
the summary eviction of the Jews from their bury- 
ing-place, and St. John Baptist’s Hospital was reared 
that “infirme people might receive remedy of their 
health ” immediately over “ the area or court where 
the Jews buried their dead” ! 

The Jews now transferred their burial-place to 
the other side of the way, being allowed to hold 
from the hospital, to whom all this land was granted 
by their benefactor, that part of the old Parys Mede 
where the Botanic Garden now is. Anthony 
Wood, commenting on this, says with grim satis- 
faction : “Sufficient testimonies of which area or 
coemitery of the Jews here spoken off were the 
number of men’s bones that were found and dug up 
at the foundation of the Phisick Garden wall, 
which is opposite on the south side to the place 
where this hospitall sometimes stood ; and was 
made use off for that intent after the foundation of 
the hospitall—wheras befor they buried wher in the 
place where ’twas founded.” 

On the banishment of the Jews from England 
in 1189, part of their burying-place was used by 
the hospital for similar purposes. But when the 
hospital was dissolved, or rather converted by Bishop 
Waynfleet into “a colledge for students in philo- 
sophy and divinity” (1457), the Jewish cemetery 
was “imployed as a plot of greensoard or meadow 
ground by a tenant of that college their living.” 

For 164 years, so far as we can tell, the plot of 
“ greensoard ” remained undisturbed. Then Henry, 
Lord Danvers, Baron of Dauntsey and Ear! of 
Danby, gave to the University “the sum of £250 
in money to purchase a piece of ground for a 
nursery of phisicall simples.” The tenant of the 
old Jewish burying-ground seems to have been 
bought out, and “the said meed containing about 5 
acres ” was obtained from the college in 1621, “to 
be held of them by lease.” 

The noble Earl was evidently determined not to 
spoil his undertaking by any churlish grudging. He 
caused the ground of his garden to be raised by 
bringing much soil, and the day for the laying of 

the first stone was one of great pomp. Anthony 
Wood, again our authority, says : “ Which being 
come, viz. S. Jeamses Day 1622, the Vicecancellor, 
Dr. Peirce, about two of the clock in the afternoone 
togeather with the proctors and most of the doctors 
of the University solemnized it with great ceremony. 
For in the first place Mr. Dawson, a phisitian of 
Broadgates [Pembroke Hall] speak there an elegant 
oration ; then Dr. Clayton, the King’s Professor of 
Phisick, another ; and last ofall the Vicecancellor ; 
with the offering severall sums of money according 
to the antient fashion.” 

Afterwards the Earl caused the garden to be 
surrounded by “a very faire wall of freestone,” 


comes Montein,” says Mr. Clark, ‘‘ was crowned as King John 
on May 27, 1199, having been styled Earl of Montein (and 
Gloucester) from 1189-94, and from 1195 to his coronatio! - 
The inference is, that the charter must be of date before 1199, 
and the hospital still earlier. 
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approached by “a comely gatehouse.” The wall 
does not seem to have been finished until eleven 
years from the laying of the foundation stone ; the 
gatehouse of Inigo Jones is on the north side 
of the garden, or that immediately facing the 
High Street. Three other entrances to the garden 
were also supplied—those to the east and west 
being of some pretensions, that to the south opening 
on toa small semicircular plot, bordering a ditch 
or streamlet which divided the gardens from Ch, 
Ch. Meadows. At this point a pump was placed, 
which is clearly depicted in David Loggan’s mi- 
nute engraving of “The Phisick Garden in Oxon.” 
The money which the Earl of Danby spent alto- 
gether upon the garden is said to have exceeded 
£5,000. 

Anthony 4 Wood had cause to be familiar 
with the principal, and “comly gatehouse.” At 
his expense the two great niches on the walls, either 
side of where once massive oaken doorgates shut 
out the public,' were furnished with statues of 
Charles 1 and Charles u. Wade? tells us: “ Part 
of the expense of these statues was defrayed out of 
the costs of an action raised against Anthony a 
Wood for a libel on Lord Chancellor Clarendon. 
Speaking afterwards with Lord Clarendon’s son, at 
whose suit the process against Wood had been 
instituted, the hapless antiquary said to his Lord- 
ship, “ You have taken more money from me than 
I can get again in six years, for I earn but /wopfence 
a day.” 

To the statues of the two Charleses has been 
added a bust of the founder, who loyally caused to 
be inscribed both sides of his gatehouse :— 

**Gloriz Dei Opt. Max. Honori Caroli [1.] Regis 

in Usum Acad. et Reipub. 
Henricus Comes Danby, D.D., MDCXXXII.” 


Wade, writing about 1817, tells us that in his day 
the garden was “divided into two principal 
inclosures by a broad gravel walk through the 
middle of it, and by formal yew hedges in the 
ancient style, and probably coeval with the founda- 
tion of the garden.” Within these inclosures, to 
paraphrase his words, the plants were arrayed 
according to the Linnean system, and with regard 
to their respective countries, periods of duration (as 
natural or perennial), trees, shrubs, or herbaceous 
plants. 

But that this was not the original plan of the 
garden is gathered in a moment by a glance at 
Loggan’s beautiful plate, “ Hortus Botanicus.” His 
volume bears the date 1675, and though he is known 
sometimes to have anticipated events, this plate 
has the marks of being so exact as to command 
complete confidence. According to him the large 
Square garden, surrounded by its “faire wall of 
freestone,” and neatly lined with what look like 
fruit trees, was subdivided into four smaller squares 
shaped off at twelve out of their sixteen angles, and 
intersected by broad paths. Each of these four 
small gardens is surrounded by a fence (possibly 
also inside the fence with the yew hedge of “the 
ancient style”), and has two little gates leading into 
it, Each is planted with two ornamental trees, 


1A neat iron turnstile has taken the place of the gates, 
7“ Walks in Oxford.” 


and one out of these eight trees is cut and carved into 
the shape of a weird bird, perched on what may 
perhaps be described as a nest of little round tables, 
one on top of each other. Each garden is cut intoa 
multitude of prim straight beds, a most complicated 
Dutch design. Two dogs play undisturbed in the 
sacred inclosure where to-day “no dogs are ad- 
mitted” ; three gardeners are busy at work ; various 
very portly personages in gown and full wig are 
strutting about—one actually with a lady on his 
arm—which immediately marks him as at least the 
Head of a House. In the margin is added a draw- 
ing of “The Conservatory for Evergreens,” which 
still exists without the wall. From very early 
times there seems to have been a hothouse to the 
east of the garden, but the present imposing line 
of greenhouses, hothouses, ferneries, houses for 
Mexican plants, library, laboratory, professor’s house 
and gardeners’ workhouses, although some of them 
may be traced in the plate adorning Skelton’s issue 
of the Old Oxford almanacks (that for 1766), were 
added slowly and at later dates. 

A Wood makes no mention of John Tradescant, 
who in Parker’s classical “ Handbook for Oxford” 
is said to have been the first gardener—although we 
find that Ackermann gives the same information. 
To John Tradescant, a Dutchman, and an en- 
thusiastic botanist and lover of natural history, 
belongs the glory of having founded the first mu- 
seum in England—the Ashmolean of Oxford.' By 
other authorities Jacob Bobart, a German, and the 
University gardener, is said to have been the first 
custodian of the garden. It is quite possible that 
an original arrangement may have been made with 
Tradescant, and the Civil War have occasioned some 
change which led to the appointment of Bobart. 
The Earl of Danby died in 1645, and left the sum 
of £40 to be paid yearly to Jacob Bobart “in con- 
sideration of his dressing, manuringe, and planting 
the sayd garden, as may appear by the Lord of 
Danby’s deed delivered to Jacob Bobart.”* The 
income of £40 a year was to be drawn from “ the 
impropriat parsonage of Kirkdall ” [Yorks] ; but it 
appears that difficulty soon arose as to the paying of 
the moneys, and Bobart had to petition the Univer- 
sity, appealing to their “honour in preservinge so 
publique a worke.” We do not hear the result of 
this eloquent petition, but it is certain that the 
garden was not allowed to languish. 

One detail in Loggan’s plate of “the Physik 
Garden” might perhaps puzzle us if it were not 
that some side-light upon it is discoverable. Just 
at the entrance of the garden, beyond the great gate- 
house, two figures, massive-looking, are depicted. 
They stand sentry-like, armed, the one with a short 
club, the other with a tall spear, either side the 
main pathway. All traces of these figures have 
entirely disappeared, their place being insufficiently 
taken by one or two rough attempts at statuary—a 
dog, a boar, and a fine sundial. But in a perhaps 
unique collection, made by the indefatigable 
i Wood, we find some curious fly-leaves, which 
heip us to solve the puzzle. It becomes clear by 
reading the poems on these fly-leaves that the two 
sentinels are neither men of flesh nor stone, but 


1 Mr. Parker's ‘* Handbook for Oxford,” 1875. 
? A Wood, ‘ City of Oxford.” 
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images carved out of yew trees by Jacob Bobart. 
The University wits immediately busy themselves, 
and make ponderous attempts at punning rhyme 
in commemoration of the gardener’s triumph. 

One of these fly-leaves bears the date 1664, and 
below has been added, we believe by 4 Wood him- 
self, in his strange, cramped handwriting: “The 
author Iohn Drope. A.m. fellow of Magd : Coll : 
Oxon.” 

The fly-leaf carries a long-winded poem headed : 

“Upon the most Hopefull and ever-flourishing 
sprouts of Valour, the indefatigable Centrys of the 
Physick-Garden.” 

We quote the opening lines : 

«* Although no brandish’t Cherubins are here, 

Yet Sons of Adam venture not too neare, 
Nor pluck forbidden fruit; if with intent 

To visit Paradise be Innocent. 

Here’s your [Ni/ ultra] else ; in each of these 
Is both a Pillar and an Hercules. 

If you not dread their looks yet may you fear 
The many strange Fatalities they bear. 

The Embleme of Mortality the Yew 

Does likewise now the Armed Agent shew ; 
And if unwary Mortals slight their Guard, 
They doubly make the Garden a Church-yard.” 


The poem winds up by warning “ Ladyes,” with 
not the most refined metaphor, against attempting 
to despoil the garden of its flowers, and with this 
involved couplet, which is evidently intended to 
convey some fine point :— 

**So farewell Heroes; Who shall Sing of you, 
When as Heroick is Georgick too?” 


Another poem, bearing no author’s name, but to 
which “ 1662” has been added in the same com- 
mentator’s handwriting, is called: “A Ballad on 
the Gyants in the Physick Garden in Oxford, who 
have been breeding feet as long as Garagantua was 
Teeth.” Itseéms that Bobart, perhaps embarrassed 
by the difficulty of the task, had in the first place 
not given any feet to his “monsters.” Finally, 
perhaps pricked by the local comments on this lack, 
he seems to have added some sort of bases to his 
figures. This is too good an opportunity to be 
missed by the rhyming wag, and the anonymous 
writer bursts out : 


** What is our Oxford Africa? 

It teemeth Monsters every day 

About East-bridge which is the way 
To Whately [Wheatley]. 

In Bobart’s Garden there are two, 

Which lately had nor foot nor shoo, 

Which now have both in publique view 
Most stately.” 


The poet then gives a whole list of fruits and “ phy- 
sical simples ” to be found in the guarded garden. 

The third poem is “upon Mr. Bobart’s Yew- 
men of the Guard to the Physick Garden,” to 
which the collector has added in manuscript, “ Edm. 
Gayton, 1662.” 

We have perhaps tarried too long over Jacob 
Bobart’s addition to the beauties of Oxford. It 
remains for us now to trace in brief sort the further 
progress of the garden. Dr. Wallis, in a letter 
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dated November 1700, refers to “Dr. Morrison’ 
as having been Bobart’s predecessor in the garden.! 

But it seems likely that, while (Tradescant and) 
Bobart were the first gardeners, Dr. Morrison was 
the first elected to a Professorship of Botany, in 
1669. 

In 1715 Dr. Robinson, Bishop of London, says 
Ackermann “ presented many curious exotic plants 
to the Physic Garden, when the greenhouse was 
enlarged.” 

In 1728 Dr. Sherard gave £500 for further en- 
larging the conservatory, and bequeathed £ 3,000 
for the professorship (to this day called after his 
name) on condition that the celebrated Dillenius, 
whom he had brought with him from abroad, should 
succeed to the chair. The high reputation of 
Dillenius, the first Sherardian Professor, drew 
Linnezus, in 1736, to visit him. “The learned 
botanist Dillenius was at first haughty, conceiving 
Linnzus’ “ Genera ” to be written against him ; but 
he afterwards detained him a month, without leaving 
Linnzeus an hour to himself the whole day long ; 
and at last took leave of him with tears in his eyes, 
after having given him the choice of living with him 
till his death, as the salary of the professorship was 
sufficient for them both.” ? 

In the same century Dr. Sibthorpe, Sherardian 
Professor, left property for the completion of his 
work “ Flora Greca,” and, upon the accomplish- 
ment of that, the endowment of a Professorship of 
Rural Economy. ‘These conditions were not ful- 
filled until the year 1840, but in 1793 George 11 
seems to have interfered with the election of a 
botanical professor, the nomination having ever 
since the days of Dr. Sherard been in the hands 
of the College of Physicians. His Majesty ap- 
pointed the younger Sibthorpe, probably in con- 
sideration of his father’s bequest. 

And so, gradually but very surely, we can trace 
the making of our garden. It is true that the 
professor’s house, which was rebuilt in 1840 upon 
the completion of Sibthorpe’s charge, has had to be 
abandoned. Its situation just over the Cherwell 
made it too damp for habitation. Clothed in a 
close vesture of the small-leaved Virginian creeper, 
it still guards the treasures of the library and the 
bequests of its many celebrated professors. Just 
beyond it, on the Cherwell edge, stood for long 
ages a magnificent weeping willow.* The floods of 
October 1882, although they damaged, yet did not 
destroy this veteran. Only this autumn the un- 
precedented rise of waters tore and wrenched its 
gnarled trunk. ‘The beautiful tree was unable to 
bear the stress of winds and floods. It has fallen, 
and with it has passed away another Oxford land- 
mark.‘—k. E. 0. 

1 ‘* Collectanea,” edited by C. R. L. Fletcher, p. 317 

2 Quoted from Linnzeus’ Diary by Wade. 

5 The willow is given in the illustration of the garde! 
the Cherwell. 

4 Of the garden as a place of study the writer of this 
historical sketch says nothing, nor of the lectures given 
Regius Professor of Botany. There is a story about Professor 
Daubeny, having advertised his first course of lectures, when 
at the appointed hour only a single auditor made his appeat- 
ance. Itthreatened to be like Dean Swift beginning the morning 
service alone with his clerk :—‘‘ Dearly beloved Jonathan, the 
Scripture moveth us, etc.” Professor Daubeny secured 4 
quorum by hastily summoning his own household to t 
lecture, —ED. L.H. 
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AN OLD BUBBLE 


HE recent Birkbeck panic was unreasonable 
enough, but it was by no means as unreason- 
able as the greatest panic in our history— 

that which resulted from the first conversion of our 
National Debt. 

To most people the South Sea Company was a 
“bubble” which grew and burst in a few months ; 
whereas the scheme was really an honest and fairly 
successful attempt to convert a portion of the 
National Debt ; and, as a matter of fact, South Sea 
Stock was as good as the consols for more than a 
century, and so far from being lost in a bubble, is 
part of the consols now. 

Let us consider for a moment this “ popular de- 
lusion” which continues to delude, on the well-worn 
principle of giving adogabadname. And in order 
to give our forefathers a fair chance, let us endea- 
your to put ourselves in their_places and look at the 
matter through their spectacles. 

The new Parliament had met on November 25, 
1710, and a conversion scheme was one of the chief 
proposals of the new Government. On the follow- 
ing May 2, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer Harley, 
in the usual committee of the whole House on Ways 
and Means, introduced the project to the nation. 
He described it as one “for satisfying all public 
debts and deficiencies ;” and a very miscellaneous 
mixture of odds and ends these debts and deficiencies 
were. 

There was £ 5,132,539 due to creditors on ac- 

count of the Navy ; the Ordnance owed £154,324; 
the Transport owed £424,791. Besides which there 
were Army and Transport Debentures out for 
£,1,018,656 ; and the Navy Victualling and Trans- 
port Offices had a further miscellaneous indebted- 
ness of £ 378,859. ‘Then there was ready money 
borrowed to the amount of £1,296,552 ; and there 
were subsidies due tothe Elector of Hanover, etc., 
£9,375, which the said Elector had graciously left 
to remain at interest ; and then there was the inter- 
est on all these items and other sundries; and 
finally, and most pressingly, half a million cash 
down was wanted immediately for the public ser- 
vice, and nobody felt inclined to lend it on reason- 
able terms. 
__ Mr. Harley had thus to deal with £9,471,325. 
rhis he proposed to amalgamate in one fund, on 
which six per cent. interest, the then current rate 
for first-class securities, was to be paid by the 
nation. In order to get the new stock on the 
market he proposed to incorporate its holders into 
a chartered company, much on the lines of the 
East India Company, to which he would give the 
monopoly of the trade to the South Seas. The 
stockholders were thus made sure of six per cent., 
and in addition to this they had whatever they might 
make by trading with the Atlantic coast of South 
America and all the coasts and islands on the Pacific 
side of both Americas. 


IN A NEW LIGHT. 


There was nothing new or startling in the notion 
of such a company. The trade of the world was 
then mostly done by great companies, each of 
which had its monopoly ; but these companies had 
no Government guarantee for either interest or 
capital, although some of them, like the insurance 
offices of to-day, invested a certain portion of their 
funds in Government stock. A company with its 
capital and minimum dividend guaranteed by 
Government was a new idea, and, surely, from an 
investor's point of view, anything but a bad one. 
The Government got the capital more cheaply than 
was possible by any other means, and they paid 
for it nothing but the grant of a monopoly. ‘The 
security was what bankers call undeniable, and it 
is an absolute fact that even in the days of its 
bubblehood it never failed. Although its rate of 
interest was reduced from time to time by other 
conversion schemes, in accordance with the down- 
ward tendency of all interest on safe investments, 
and what was once 6 is now 2}, and will soon be 
2}, the dividend guaranteed the South Sea pro- 
prietors has never been in default for a minute for 
over a hundred and eighty years. 

With such a guarantee, a, company which pro- 
posed to trade to the moon would be sure of 
flotation now as it was then; and as to the 
absurdity of the South Sea trade, of which so much 
has been made, the only absurdity about it now- 
adays is in thinking it absurd. What has that 
trade become now in these days of no monopoly ? 
And trivial and microscopic as it was, even in the 
early days of the monopoly, the company did, there 
is nO gainsaying, pay a dividend over and above that 
guaranteed by the Government. And when in 1815 
the Government withdrew the monopoly, the gua- 
ranteed interest on the stock was increased a half 
per cent. to recoup the holders the half per cent. 
they would have lost, and which half per cent. 
they had had for years, even all through the long 
trouble of the Napoleonic wars. 

In short, we can look at the scheme as we will, 
and still find it sound, even absurdly sound. If 
the company did no trade, they were sure of six 
per cent. ; if they lost the monopoly, they were still 
sure of their capital, and all that could happen was 
its return to the investors, or its conversion into 
some other Government fund. No wonder, then, 
that the project was received with general appro- 
bation, and that the seven resolutions in which 
it was set forth were passed next day, to confer 
much honour on the ingenious Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was raised to the peerage a few 
days afterwards as Earl of Oxford. 

The company was thus afloat in 1711, and ready 
for the business in which it never was in a hurry 
to engage. In its case at least it was true enough 
that “a masterly inactivity is as good as consols.” 
But in March 1713 came the Peace of Utrecht, 
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and the Government secured the Assiento contract 
with Spain, which gave them the privilege of 
supplying negro slaves to America for thirty years 
at the rate of 4,800 a year. This then much 
appreciated privilege had first been possessed by 
Genoa and Portugal; but in 1702 a French 
company had bought up the old rights, and these 
under the treaty were transferred to England on a 
sort of lease, with eighteen months’ notice on either 
side, and three years at the end in which to wind 
up the establishments. That there was anything 
unjustifiable in this trade very few people thought ; 
it was then looked upon as a necessity, and 
supported on much the same grounds as Coolie 
labour and Kanaka labour are to-day. 

Little came of it but contention between two 
powerful companies regarding the monopoly. ‘The 
South Sea Company claimed the right on the 
ground that the slaves were to be landed within 
their boundaries ; the African Company claimed it 
on the ground that the slaves were shipped within 
theirs. That ship should meet ship and transfer 
cargo on the dividing line of longitude was a so- 
lution evidently impossible, and hence a dispute, 
ending naturally in favour of the quasi-government 
corporation, who secured the Queen’s fourth share 
of the profits as a reward for favours to come. 
And the favours were not long in coming, for in 
1716 the Government raised another half million 
or so by making up the South Sea capital to 
£10,000,000 exactly. But it is noteworthy that it 
was not until the year afterwards that the company 
fitted out a ship—the only ship, as it happened, 
that sailed under the’ Assiento, which on the out- 
break of war in 1718 the Spaniards tore up without 
any notice at all. 

In the year the ship sailed, 1717, the further 
conversion of the National Debt was again what we 
should call “a plank in the Government platform,” 
as was also the “sinking fund ;” the rate of interest 
was on the down grade, and the nation considered 
its credit high enough to get its working capital 
at a lower price, and also reduce its indebtedness. 
In March a Committee of the House of Commons 
reported that all debts at over five per cent. should 
be redeemed or converted, and among these was 
the £600,000 annuity to the South Sea Company, 
and the £8,000 which the Company received in 
addition for its working expenses. 

This conversion was all very well, but it was 
more easily talked about than done. No conversion 
could take place except by the good offices of one 
of the three leading corporations, these being the 
Bank of England, the South Sea Company, and the 
East India Company. The “Indians,” however, 
were always backward in coming forward when a 
reduction of interest was in view ; and the Bank 
people and the South Sea people were left to fight 
the matter out between them. The Bank was in 
its early manhood—it was just twenty-three years 
old—South Sea was a “ baby of promise ” aged just 
six, and the child and the young man set to work to 
outbid each other. 

On May 20, 1717, the rival proposals of the 
two corporations were laid before the House of 
Commons, and South Sea had the better of it. 
But on June 6 the Bank came with another pro- 








posal offering easier terms, which was at once 
capped by a South Sea proposal offering still 
easier terms and carrying the day. Hencefor- 
ward the guaranteed six per cent. became five 
per cent., and South Sea stock was to be redeemed 
at the rate of a million a time after June 24, 1723. 
But the redemption never took place. Further 
conversion was in the air. In January 1720 came 
another proposal from the South Sea people, capped 
immediately by an opposition proposal from the 
Bank, followed at once by a revised proposal from 
the South Sea, replied to immediately by a proposal 
from the Bank, one of the maddest schemes ever 
suggested, and in the rejection of which the Bank 
has never ceased to rejoice. 

South Sea had won. The scheme was that we 
read of in our history books. The directors under 
took to convert thirty millions of the National Debt 
into stock of their own. Instead of five per cent. 
they were to have four ; and from the sales of the 
new stock they were to pay four millions into the 
Exchequer within twelve months. The necessary 
bills passed through Parliament, and on April 7 all 
was in order. 

On the day of the royal assent the stock, which 
had touched 310, stood at 290. ‘The Mississippi 
mania was raging in France, and South Sea became 
the maniahere. Our forefathers lost their heads in 
a frantic gamble in rises and falls. ‘The soundness 
of the security proved intoxicating ; the stock went 
up, up, even to 1,050, in a manner that is simply 
amazing. Fortunes were made and lost ina few 
minutes. On June 2 the stock was at 890 at 
eleven o'clock, at 640 at three o’clock, at 750 at 
five o'clock. ‘There was no difficulty at first in 
getting the new capital subscribed, but it soon 
became evident that much of it was taken for 
speculative purposes, and after a time there was 
so much stock on the market that the crowd of 
would-be subscribers thinned off considerably. Of 
genuine investors in the new stock there were few ; 
it was taken up almost entirely by people who 
wanted to “make money on the Stock Exchange,” 
or, in other words, to gamble. The holders of the 
stock who had bought before the mania simply 
held on and drew their interest, and eventually be- 
queathed their capital to their representatives with 
as little loss or gain as they would have done had it 
been invested in present day consols ; but those 
who went in for speculation, and not investment, 
burnt their fingers badly —as they generally do. Itis 
difficult to see where the sympathy should come in 
for such of the South Sea victims as played with 
their own money. -When a thing guaranteed to be 
worth #100 is bought by a manfor £800 in the 
hope that he will sell it for £900, one is rather 
inclined to laugh at him when his not particularly 
ingenious speculation ends in his having to sell at 
£700. And that is briefly what the South Sea Bub 
blers did ; they bought at an extravagant price in 
the hope of selling at a more extravagant price, and 
cried out because the turn of the market went 
against them. The winners kept their winnings 
quiet ; the losers exaggerated their losses ; the 
country was not a penny the richer, or poorer, or 
wiser, by the transfer of wealth ; and South Sea 
stock, which at the outset in 1711 stood at 77; 
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stood in the October of 1720, after the bursting of 
the bubble, at 270, to sink gradually to its normal 
level, and range during the long series of years 
from five to ten per cent. over consols. Even in 
1851, the year of the Great Exhibition, when 
consols ranged from 96 to 99, South Seas ranged 
from 106 to 109; and this after sharing in all the 
further reductions of interest on the debt. 

Of the bribery and corruption by which the con- 
version bill passed through Parliament we need say 
but little. It was a bribing age, and the revelations 
were due to Walpole, the greatest briber of that age, 
who made much political—and other—capital out 
of transactions in South Seas. Enough concerning 
these things will be found in all history books, given 
by historians who forget to mention that the King 
of England was the Governor of the Company, and 
that after the frenzy was over the Company had 
actually subscribed and converted £27,802,483— 
twenty-seven millions, be it noted, and not the four 
which was all they had undertaken to do within the 
time—so that their credit balance in the books of 
the nation stood at £37,000,000, on which the 
guaranteed interest was punctually paid. In 1739, 
by the termination of annuities and other causes 
it stood at £27,000,000 ; and at this it remained 
till 1751, when a further conversion paid off two and 
a quarter millions ; but four years afterwards it was 
increased by a couple of millions, and at George 111’s 
accession it stood again at £27,000,000, to sink 
to £25,000,000 when the South Sea Company 
eventually became a department of the National 
Debt Office, which it had practically been from the 
first. 

To those who imagine that the company died 
in its bubblehood, it may come as a surprise to find 
that when the National Debt was converted in 1749, 
“books for receipt of consents to the lower rate of 
interest were opened at the Bank of England, the 
South Sea House, and the Exchequer,” and that 
the company, which had been trying its hand at 
slave trading and whale fishing, had then begun the 
policy on which it existed for so many years, of get- 
ting its additional income from the fines on vessels 
trading within the bounds of its charter. 

When the mania of 1720 was at its height South 
Sea was not the only stock that went up. The 
East India Company’s went up to 400, the Bank 
of England’s to 260, a tremendous rise from the 
110 at which it had stood a short time before ; 
and just as South Seas went down with a run, so 
did all the other stocks. 


The spring and summer of 1720 were days of 
great expectations and cheap money ; and many an 
idea that had been ready for years came forth to 
tempt the capitalist. So much has been said about 
the absurdity of “the South Sea and kindred 
schemes,” that it seemed worth while to inquire 
into them a little. The list of the minor projects 
is a suggestive one; the current history books 
dismiss them as if they were so many transparent 
swindles : and taking into consideration the capital 
required, and its inflation, there may be an excuse 
for such an opinion. But the opinion would seem 
to have been chiefly based on three or four absurd 
projects made the most of out of a hundredand more. 
To us, there does not seem anything absurd in life 
assurance, or fire insurance, or horse insurance, or 
marine insurance, or children’s endowments, or 
widows’ pensions, or wages insurance, or even 
burglary insurance ; and yet all these things came 
first among the “bubbles” that are held up to 
ridicule. Companies for the carrying on of fisheries, 
for building ships and docks, for draining the fens, 
for developing land—even in the neighbourhood 
of Hawarden—do not strike one as_ particularly 
venturesome. Companies for the cultivation of 
hemp and flax, and for the manufacture of cotton, 
of silk, of muslin, of canvas ; for the importation of 
timber from the Baltic, of iron from Sweden, of 
tobacco from Virginia ; for the supply of seaborne 
coal to London ; for paving London streets ; for 
breeding horses, for breeding cattle; for metal 
mines, for coal mines; for making paper, for 
brewing beer, for manufacturing soap ; these are 
not generally the things we should expect to find 
classed as being as “ absurd as perpetual motion ” 
and it would seem that some were as mad in 
abusing the right things as they were in speculating 
in the wrong. Some of these “bubbles” have 
lived on unchanged until to-day—among them the 
Royal Exchange Office and the London Assurance 
Corporation, which have thriven rather well not- 
withstanding that the pamphleteers of 1720 proved 
to their own satisfaction that insurance could not 
be otherwise than gambling, and that such com 
panies were a manifest outrage on common sense. 

But he who has the last laugh has a cheap 
triumph. Let it be sufficient for us to have shown 
that the South Sea Company was no mad venture, 
but an undoubtedly sound investment, which never 
lost a penny of its capital or made a default in its 
dividend, and only suffered in repute by an ex- 
cessive valuation of its security. 

W. J. GORDON. 











THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


II.—QUEER CUSTOMS. 


is easier than to make the mistake of consider- 

ing as local and particular what is really 
national and general. Indeed, in these days of 
constant migration, it may almost be said that no 
purely local customs remain, for the knowledge of 
such, if not the practice of them, has been carried 
into all populous districts. 

It is not pretended, therefore, that the customs 
to be named are unknown outside the boundary of 
the “land of fire,” but it is believed they are not 
by any means generally observed in other districts, 
or at any rate not to the extent that obtained in the 
Black Country a few years ago. 

In the first place let us notice a few observances 
connected with certain dates in the calendar. And 
first in point of time is the “letting-in of the New 
Year”—a ceremony observed in many other locali- 
ties, but perhaps not anywhere so religiously kept up 
as among the less educated classes of the Black 
Country. For some reason or other the privilege 
of “letting-in” the New Year is reserved to the 
male sex. Where a household consists entirely of 
the softer sex, and is situated far out of the way 
of the peripatetic benefactors who prowl about on 
New Year's Eve to perform, for a consideration, 
this annual rite, it is usual for the said ladies to 
make beforehand an arrangement with some male 
acquaintance to pay them a visit, and render them 
the necessary service. 

Sometimes a supper of bread and cheese, with 
hot coffee or mulled ale, awaits the harbinger of the 
infant year. But as the enjoyment of these good 
things, though very acceptable, occupies valuable 
time, and restricts the number of houses visited, 
and consequently the pecuniary results, it is usual 
to open the door, left unbolted for the purpose, 
shout a doggerel verse of good wishes for a year’s 
prosperity, and then call out the name of the bene- 
factor as a means of recognition on the morrow, 
when the customary gifts are collected. 

The next custom in point of time (passing the 
feast of St. Valentine, of general but waning ob- 
servance) is Mid-Lent Sunday. ‘This is commonly 
known in the Black Country as Mothering Sunday, 
from a custom of married children visiting the old 
folk at home on that day. One is half inclined to 
believe that this beautiful custom of “ going a- 
mothering ” on the middle Sunday in Lent must at 
first have had a religious meaning. Can it be that 
it was intended to serve in this penitential season 
as a means of reconciliation of possible family 
estrangements? Whatever its origin, it is a custom 
calculated to re-unite and cheer the severed members 
of families, and to re-awaken old sympathies. 

Perhaps the only questionable thing about 


“ writing of customs and superstitions, nothing 


Mothering Sunday is the indigestibil.ty of the pidce 
de résistance which custom demands shall grace the 
dinner table, namely, roast veal. Is this joint a sur- 
vival of some forgotten feast, suggested by the fatted 
calf slain and cooked to celebrate the return of the 
prodigal son? Or is it merely a concession to 
the animalism of some who found the continuous 
Lenten fast more than their appetites could stand. 

Next comes Good Friday, celebrated here as 
elsewhere by fish dinners and hot cross buns, but 
by no general cessation of work, for the gigantic 
** plants ” engaged in collieries and ironworks cannot 
economically be put to stand idle for an occasional 
day. A somewhat singular custom exists of re- 
taining indoors, on Good Friday, all suds or slops 
which may be made in domestic work, children 
being sharply rebuked for throwing away such on 
that day. The custom is founded on a legend that 
a woman of Jerusalem threw suds on our Lord as 
He walked towards Calvary. 

Another celebration of Good Friday, which cer- 
tainly can have no connection with Lenten self- 
denial, is an annual gathering at Dudley Castle of 
young people from five or six miles round. It is, in 
fact, considered the opening day for that favourite 
and delightful promenade for the whole district. 
No matter how cold or wet the weather may be, 
some hundreds of lads and lasses are sure to appear 
at the noted rendezvous. But on the somewhat 
rare occasions when a late Easter is further favoured 
by genial weather, the Castle grounds will literally 
swarm with thousands of youths of both sexes, in 
brave attire, and as full of noisy merriment as the 
more tuneful birds in the abnormally tall hawthorns 
for which the place is famous. 

The following Monday—Easter Monday— is 
commonly known as “ heaving day,” when a custom 
obtains which doubtless had its origin in some sort 
of grotesque imitation or parody of the resurrection, 
as introduced in the monkish miracle plays. The 
men heave or lift as many of the opposite sex as 
they can lay hands upon before noon. This custom, 
like others of its kind, is nowadays falling into dis- 
use, but twenty-five or thirty years ago no woman 
could venture out on an Easter Monday morning 
without running the risk of being seized and lifted 
by one or other of the bands of young men who 
prowled about the streets and lanes for the pur- 
pose. 

Where the lifting was done by personal friends 
or social equals, the lady was expected to reward 
the gentleman by allowing him to take a kiss, but 
where the service was rendered by strangers, or by 
men of an inferior social status, the lady was always 
expected to pay in coin for the doubtful favour, and 
if she had no money with her at the moment her 
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apron, shawl, ribbon, or even her hat, would often 
be impawned as security for the payment of the 
promised fee. And in the case of a pretty girl— 
especially if she were of the prim prudish genus, to 
whom such a demand would be particularly ob- 
noxious —the young fellows would frequently insist 
on both penalties—the kiss first, and a coin after- 
wards. 

On Easter Tuesday the “heaving” custom was 
repeated, but this time “with a difference,” and 
from dawn to noon the women heaved the men. 
This was a dreadful ordeal for what is called the 
stronger sex ; far worse in reality than that of the 
preceding day was for the women, and for obvious 
reasons. The heaving on the Monday, being done 
more or less by young men of all grades of society, 
was performed with some degree of gallant courtesy ; 
but the Tuesday’s custom, being only kept up by 
the coarser and more masculine of the women, who 
often spent at once in drink the money they re- 
ceived, it can easily be believed that the ceremony 
often degenerated into rough horseplay. 

Gentlemen of wealth or position could claim no 
exemption, indeed hopes of larger gifts made them 
specially desirable victims. As a rule, it was wiser 
to submit quietly than to try to evade the ceremony 
by running or hiding, for, if ultimately caught, its 
unpleasantness would be found to be considerably 
increased. One wealthy iron-master-—at one time 
High Sheriff for the county—used to submit with 
a good grace, merely asking, in consideration of his 
avoirdupois, that a chair should be used in lifting 
him, and then, having given a substantial gratuity, 
he walked happily and unmolested about his 
business. 

On the other hand, a gentleman well known to the 
writer—an ironworks cashier, of some pretensions 
to dignity—would walk on that particular morning 
some two miles further than usual along urfre- 
quented lanes, and across miry pit banks, to avoid 
the Nemesis, which after all would sometimes over- 
take him in the person of Amazonian brickmakers 
or pit bankswomen. 

Another set of festivals of marked observance are 
the Wakes, of which each parish holds one. Ori- 
ginaily held as church vigils, these have now for 
generations taken the place of annual fairs, and 
every hamlet on its particular Wake week is thronged 
with the booths and caravans of strolling players 
and travelling vendors of every rank and kind. 
Almost all work is suspended, the various clubs and 
friendly societies attend church, and then, after 
walking in procession adorned by the regalia of their 
order, they proceed to their various club-houses to 
eat their annual dinner. These Wakes are even 
more popular than Christmas as occasions for family 
gatherings, and the heads of families who still 
remain in the native village usually keep open 
house for two or three days for the welcome of any 
even distant relative who may be drawn to visit 
the old spot. 

_ In the minds of many persons the Black Country 
is associated with ideas of inhospitable coarseness 
and brutality for which the habits of the people, 
unrefined as they may be, give no sufficient reason. 
It must be admitted, however, that among the lower 
class of ironworkers, miners, and brickmakers 
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there lingers the old tradition of the superior rights 
of man, and the meek women of the class acknow- 
ledge the authority claimed by uniformly speaking 
of the husband as “our master.” One of the rights 
which years ago used to be tacitly allowed was the 
privilege of administering correction to negligent or 
cantankerous spouses. And when a woman was 
known to be of violent temper, or wasteful of her 
husband’s earnings, it was thought nothing at all to 
that husband's discredit if once in a way, and with 
judicial moderation, he chastised his offending 
partner. 

Some forty years ago a man lived not far from 
Wednesbury who had the misfortune to be tied to 
a veritable virago, who was the curse of his life. 
For years he had succeeded in moderating her 
violence by occasional thrashings, which she no 
doubt richly deserved. But the man getting con- 
verted, joined the Methodists, and under the 
influence of his new associates abandoned wife- 
beating along with some other evil habits. He 
became a thoroughly reformed and most exemplary 
character, and was at length made a leader of what 
is called a “society class” at the chapel he 
attended. 

But the more devout and respectable he grew, 
the more violently irritating became his_ wife’s 
behaviour. She never seemed so happy as on the 
rare occasions when the heat of her fiery tongue 
elicited an angry spark from her husband. She 
did all she possibly could to annoy and disgrace 
him, and openly taunted him with the hollow 
hypocrisy of his religious profession, though all the 
time conscious that her immunity from punishment 
was solely due to his religious connection. 

At length, when prayers and patience, argument 
and remonstrance, seemed to have all and equally 
failed in exorcising the demon that possessed his 
wife, the good man decided on a somewhat bold 
step. He went resolutely to his superintendent 
minister, gave up his class book, the emblem of his 
authority, together with a written resignation alike 
of his office of leader and of his membership. The 
astonished minister asked the reason and urged re- 
consideration, but all he could get from the man 
was that he mus? resign, and that the reason for it 
would soon be known. He returned home, where 
he was greeted with vituperation before he could 
cross the threshold. He locked and bolted the door, 
took off his coat, and reaching down a supple cane 
which had done similar service in days gone by, 
he quietly but sternly told his wife he was going to 
give her what she had been so long asking for. 

The woman laughed in his face, told him he 
daren’t lay a finger on her, for if he did she would 
go straight to the parson, and he would be called 
before the church meeting and expelled. Then 
she fairly danced round the house in an ecstasy of 
tantalising revelry. But when the husband quietly 
told her she could spare herself the trouble of re- 
porting him to the minister, for the simple reason 

that he had already given up his class and left the 
church, she sank on her knees in a most pitiful state 
of terror, imploring mercy, and promising reforma- 
tion if he would only forgive her this once. If the 
end may be considered as justifying the means, we 
may commend the old class-leader’s judgment, for 
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his plan effected an almost perfect cure of the chid- 
ing wife. 

But while in such a case the husband would 
secure the sympathy of his neighbours, a man who 
habitually, or with undue severity, corrected his 
spouse would call down on himself the condemnation 
of the whole neighbourhood. ‘The public censure 
would be shown in more ways than one, but it was 
generally first made manifest by a sort of acted 
pun very popular in the Black Country. Such a 
man would probably find on opening the house 
door next morning a quantity of straw thickly strewn 
in the street immediately in front. And if, in an 
unguarded moment, he gave expression to the very 
natural query, “ What does this mean? some 
neighbour would quickly answer, “Well, after a 
thrashing there’s generally plenty o’ straw.” 

If domestic squabbles became so frequent and 
noisy as to be a nuisance to the neighbourhood, 
the villagers would set themselves to make the 
locality “too warm” for the obstreperous couple. 
And, as one means to the end, what is calleda 
marrow-bones and cleaver band, but what is really 
a collection of old pans and kettles beaten by 
neighbours with pokers and sticks, would perform a 
noisy serenade underneath the windows, whenever 
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TT HE true Parisian, be he prince or pauper, 
orthodox or infidel, believes in the maxim 
that “bread is the staff of life,” and, more 

than this, be he Jacobin or Jesuit, he is a devout 

disciple of bread and wine as the ideal refreshment 
and regalement. This characteristic of Parisian 
life is very evident in the arrangement of the 
municipal stores for food. First in importance is 
the bread chest, next is the wine-cellar. Of all 
the household arrangements of Madame Lutetia, 
none is more interesting than her Pantry, which is 

a bread closet, bakery, and granary. 

The city bakery is not far from the Magasin 
Central, near the Boulevard de l’Hopital, in the 
Place Scipion, a square named from the remarkable 
structure in which the bakery is installed ; for the 
Pantry is not, like the Wardrobe, a new erection. 
It is a grand old chateau of just three and a half 
centuries ago, built by a dean of St. Marcel, and 
bought by a rich Italian whose given name was 
Scipio, gallicized into Scipion, a name which has 
clung to the structure ever since. 

The Hotel Scipion was thus originally the 
deanery of St. Marcel, a religious foundation which 
carries us far back into the realms of historic fable ; 
for the tradition goes that the collegiate church of 
the village of St. Marcel was founded by Roland, 
the martyr of Roncesvalles, and hero of song and 
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the “ differings ” of husband and wife became audible 
to outsiders. 

Another queer consequence of the acknow- 
ledged rights of the superior sex may be recognised 
in the undoubted fact of the occasional buying and 
selling of wives. A very small sum passed as 
purchase money, a hempen halter was passed round 
the woman’s neck, and she was led by her new hus- 
band, he holding the rope, from the parish in which 
the sale was effected into the next, he paying on the 
way the ordinary fee at the toll-gate, just as if it 
were a heifer he had bought in the open market. 

One other Black Country custom must be noticed 
—that of paying “ footings” or “foot-ale” by any 
one starting in a new situation or commencing 
to learn a new trade. Happily this oppressive rule 
is fast being discountenanced, but not many years 
ago it was rigorously and universally enforced. 
Strangers being shown over ironworks, factories, or 
collieries are even now occasionally entrapped into 
the footing snare. The visitor is often invited to 
take in hand some tool—say a miner’s pick, or a 
puddler’s “ rabble ”—so that they may have it to say 
they had worked ina pit or a forge ; and directly 
they have done so, the workman turns round, and 
demands a payment in silver for footing money. 
THOMAS PINNOCK. 








story. Whether St. Marcel was really Count 
Roland’s domain, I know not, but authentic history 
carries this locality far back of the eleven centuries 
since his death. Just behind the Hotel Scipion is 
the Rue Mouffetard, now the high street of the 
rag-pickers, but once the high street of the tem- 
porary capital of the great Roman Empire. 
Mouffetard is a corruption of the Mons Cetardis, 
and Lutetia’s Pantry stands on the burial ground 
of the stern warriors who helped the father of 
Constantine to repress rebellious Gauls and Scots. 
The good dean of St. Marcel was the last of a long 
line of splendid officials. But in the troublous 
days of the Medicis kings the Italian adventurer 
was able to thrust, cuckoo-like, even the name from 
the grand deanery, yet it has been most of its life 
a servant of the city. 

It is a fine, rambling old structure of the late 
Renaissance, though much added to for the needs 
of the municipality, into whose hands it came less 
than a century after its erection. 


THE MILL. 


Entering the great courtyard of the Hotel 
Scipion, and passing to the right under some noble, 
moss-grown, stone archways, we first reach the 
engine-room, where two engines, of 180 and 13° 
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horse-power respectively, furnish the force for 
grinding. Old and moss-grown as is the building, 
all the machinery is of the latest pattern, being 
renewed during the last few years. From the 
engine-room one can make a tour of the five 
spacious floors of the Hotel Scipion, with their net- 
work of machinery, lifting, shifting, cleaning, sorting, 
and grinding the corn, and bolting and storing, and 
delivering the flour. The whole building is filled 
with pipes and pulleys for this automatic process. 
Reaching the second floor, we first see some- 
thing in striking contrast to the bulk of the process. 
This is the foundation of the whole business, /¢., 
the mill-stones, which have to be constantly re- 
novated. All the inventions of modern science 


give no substitute for, or improvement in, the time- 
honoured millstone, which is ever the same whether 
moved by wind, by water, or by steam. 


The Hotel 


BOULANGERIE CENTRALE. 


Scipion possesses fifteen pairs of stones, and on 
them three millwrights, with spectacles on nose, are 
always engaged in the painful and laborious pro- 
cess of sharpening the fine little grinding lines, 
the stubborn hardness of the red and_ yellow 
silicious burrstone (for which the neighbourhood 
of Paris has long been famous) almost defying the 
sharpest chilled steel chipping hammers. These 
millwrights manage to renovate one of the fifteen 
pairs of stones each day, eleven of the pairs being 
always needed for use. A sharpened stone will 
last for constant grinding about two weeks. In an 
ordinary country mill a stone will last several 
months, but these stones have to do as much work 
in a day as most millstones do in a week, perhaps 
even a month. 

Mounting to the third floor we find the two 
Processes of cleaning and bolting going on simul- 
taneously. On one side the grain is going up to 
be cleaned; on the other side it is coming down to 
be bolted. Here are the great stores of 100-kilo- 


gramme sacks in which the wheat arrives from the 
cornfactor, while a bin of 10,000 kilogrammes 
capacity receives the flour as it comes down. 

Again, mounting a flight to the fourth floor, we 
find on the grain side an ingenious Archimedean 
screw which throws out by two processes the long 
and the small grains in the wheat. ‘These grains 
are usually foreign cereals, no such intruders being 
allowed. The corn as it comes from the dealers looks 
clean enough, but Madame is very particular in the 
affairs of her Pantry, and does not choose to give 
her protégées bread in which is included all the 
rubbish found in even the best wheat of commerce. 
Every bad kernel in the corn is thrown out by the 
processes here gone through ; while the flour side 
is mainly occupied with the separation of the 
bran and sharps which come tumbling down from 
the bolting bins in the floor above. 

Climbing to the fifth floor, 

we find on the flour side a 

great rotary bran machine, 

which throws the last remains 

of flour against the sides, from 

which it is gathered into the 

conducting pipes. On the 

grain side the various cleans 

ing processes can be studied 

in detail. They are nine in 

number : 1st, the hopper and 

sifter, which takes out all 

bulky excrescences ; 2nd, a 

cleaning machine for extract- 

ing any stones; 3rd, an in 

genious magnetic machine for 

taking out all impurities which 

are amenable to magnetic 

influence ; 4th, a machine for 

expelling long grains (before 

mentioned) such as oats, etc. ; 

5th, another for short or round 

grains, such as rye, barley, 

tares, etc.; 6th, a machine 

for breaking the points of 

the grain; 7th, a brushing 

machine ; 8th, a winnowing 

air pump; ogth, a dusting 

machine. Even after all this elaborate cleaning, 

the grain is submitted to two more processes before 

being put into the millstones, one of which culls 

out the sprouting germs from each kernel, and the 

other moistens the grain so that it may be more 
easily ground. 

Mounting to the sixth or attic storey, we find the 
venerable gables filled with pulleys, pipes, and en 
closed bolting mills, with glass sides to some and 
slides to others. From this attic the cleaned and 
prepared grain is sent down to the millstones far be- 
low to be ground, and is then brought up by endless 
pulleys and cups to be bolted here, and sent down 
as flour on the other side. Both in cleaning the 
grain and in bolting the flour, specific gravity is the 
key of the mystery, the foundation upon which each 
machine is built. 

Descending two flights, we find where all the 
flour is delivered and where all the grain is stored. 
This is the large attic storey of the main building, 
fronting the quadrangle and at right angles to the 
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mill building. The great heaps of white flour look 
for all the world like so many miniature Alps in 
their winter covering. Many tons of flour being 
always stored on this floor, it is well that we have a 
structure of the glorious days of the Renaissance 
to support this ponderous weight under the very 
roof. It is doubtful if any modern building, 
scamped and hurried, would bear all the weight, 
and jar as well, which the Hotel Scipion has firmly 
stood for so many years. This flour is shovelled 
into a row of sunken troughs in the floor, at the 
bottom of which Archimedean screws turn the mass 
into the floor below, for it will clog and not fall 
evenly by any other arrangement. 


THE GRANARY. 


Under the great roof of a long attic of the back 
L (a modern structure), which connects with this 
floor, are found the stores of grain in the 220-pound 
sacks, over 10,000 of which are always on hand, 
The malt which stood in the house that Jack built, 
as pictured in our infancy, is nothing compared 
to this display. ‘The bags bear names famous in 
French commercial circles ; for the cornfactors of 
the world are among the greatest magnates in all 
ages. Hewhocontrols the corn controls the State. 
‘T'wo hundred of these sacks of wheat are ground 
up each day, making about fifteen tons of bread ; 
for, although there is a loss in the bolting, the baking 
almost exactly makes it up. A hundred pounds of 
wheat makes about seventy-five pounds of bolted 
flour, and a hundred pounds of flour makes about 
one hundred and thirty pounds of bread ; thus the 
hundred pounds of wheat makes approximately a 
hundred pounds of bread. ‘This is the ordinary 
rule of good millers and bakers. Here, at Madame 
Lutetia’s Pantry, extremely economic processes and 
superior material often make a much better showing, 
with no suspicion of those tricks of some wicked 
knights of the oven, by whom, according to our 
late Laureate : 

** Chalx, and alum, and plaster 
Are sold to the poor for bread.” 


In the calculation one day in the week must be 
taken out of the mill product, for the sound of the 
grinding is entirely hushed on Sundays, although 
the baking still goes on. Paris hospitals, like all 
other Paris households, must have their fresh bread 
each day, requiring endless toil of the journeymen 
bakers, as they have not been remiss in letting the 
world know by their complaints and claims during 
the last two centuries. For new daily bread and 
the Roi Soleil rise on the horizon together. 

A storey below shows a second floor of grain 
sacks, while the floor from the troughs above is 
supplied to the bakery still further down. The 
two sets of shafts are not under one another, but 
have a space for intervening slides, and a final 
bolting process for any slight remnants of bran. 


THE BAKERY. 


Descending to the ground floor we find the bak- 
ing process itself and the Pantry proper, the long 


hall where the bread is stored. The baking is ina 
long, tiled chamber, having the windows to the court- 
yard on one side, with the kneading-pans beneath 
them, and in the opposite wall the nine great ovens, 
heated night and day. The bakers, thirty-four 
in number, work in three shifts of eight hours, 
at least seven of them being always at the ovens, 
These bakers are required to turn out in their 
shift six bakings of seventy loaves, weighing 
two kilogrammes each. Thus the bakery yields 
from fifteen to twenty thousand kilogrammes, in 
other words fifteen to twenty tons of bread each 
twenty-four hours. The loaves are all of the well 

known long French pattern, but larger and more 
even than is usual with private bakers. They are 
moulded in wicker baskets lined with canvas, the 
baskets being, of course, about three feet long and 
some six inches wide, and four inches deep. ‘The 
bakers have their great peels (or oven rods), fifteen 
or twenty feet long, the length of the blades alone 
being several feet, on which the contents of the 
moulding-baskets are emptied and then shoved into 
the oven. When the proper spot is selected on the 
hot floor of the oven, the baker, with a wenderful 
knack,of experience, jerks the blade at the end of 
the peel from under the loaf, and leaves the dough 
to feel the heat of the fire below. The fire is of 
coal, stoked constantly, and kept at one temperature, 
replacing the wood fires which had served the Hotel 
Scipion for so many generations. The wood fires 
were, of course, kindled in the ovens themselves, and 
could not be used without much loss of time. 

The kneading of the bread is no less interesting 
than the baking. This process has been strangely 
modernised, and is in queer contrast to the old- 
world architecture of the oven-room. The engine- 
power is introduced, and used to whirl around great 
vertical pans of dough, several bushels in bulk. 
Peculiar steel plates turn this over and over, and 
twist it about, for all the world like a buxom 
housewife twirling her powerful white arms through 
her little bread-pan. No yeast is used, a remnant 
of each former baking being placed in each new 
batch to cause the fermentation or “ raising,” as the 
housekeepers call it. Flour and water and a little 
salt are all of the ingredients. These kneading-pans 
belong to one of several varieties invented in France 
during the last thirty years, Frenchmen having a 
special bent for developing all bread-making pro- 
cesses. More than one pattern has been tried at 
the Hotel Scipion, but the present, approaching 
nearest to a gigantic elaboration of the housewife 
and her labours, has been found to be the best. In 
these machine kneaders a leaven was formerly 
thought indispensable, but the remnant of a former 
baking is found quite as serviceable. When the 
kneading is done, the dough is lifted out in great 
armfuls, a hundredweight at a time, by the brawny 
arms of the almost naked baker, and with a 
sprinkling of flour to keep it from sticking. 

Besides the kneading-pans, just under the win- 
dow-sills are benches for manipulating the dough. 
Here it is divided into small portions and placed in 
the moulding kaskets. When first put in, not being 
yet fermented, the baskets are only partially filled, 
being placed before the hot ovens to rise. After 


these loaves are reversed on the peel, several slashes 
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are made in the top surface to allow the expansion 
of the crust. This is the substitute for the fork- 
pricking which the good housewife puts into the 
tops of cakes and loaves as she pulls them out of 
her range to see how they are getting on. 

When the bread is baked and taken out of the 
ovens, it is placed in a truck with a framework of 
shelves, which is wheeled out into the Pantry proper 
and there stored in long racks, the room being able 
to accommodate over ten thousand large loaves 
atatime. ‘This storeroom forthe baked loaves is 
a second long “ L,” parallel to the one where the 
corn was stored, both being new structures at the 
back of the old premises, and towards the Rue 
Mouffetard. Above this storeroom, in the second 
storey of the L, is another loft for storing corn, 
used as an extra adjunct to the other storehouse. 
These buildings have been built on a rearrange- 
ment of the streets in recent years, the old garden 
of the St. Marcel dean being partly thrown into 
the public way, and partly thus used for the ever- 
increasing needs of the Pantry. From this Pantry 
the bread is delivered out daily to the hospital carts, 
each hospital and hospice having its own rack 
with name inscribed thereon. Beautiful bread it 
is, all of an even colour and of an even substance. 
The daintiest diner on the grand boulevards is 
not so well served with the “staff of life” as is the 
most miserable inmate of Madame’s charitable 
homes. There is not a shadow or a doubt that 
this is the best bread in Paris, and every loaf is 
a perfect specimen. All the processes, from the 


purchase of corn to the last touches in the oven, 
are designed with the idea of an even production 


of the most desirable article. 


CHOOSING THE CORN. 


To enable the Pantry to retain its high reputation 
for efficiency, the best outside talent is called in 
to lay the foundation of the good bread by wise 
purchases of the corn. This buying is a very 
elaborate process. The chief of the Assistance 
Publique requests the Chamber of Commerce 
to nominate a commission of expert cornfactors 
of the highest standing. It is often difficult to 
procure the right talent, for these men’s services 
are much in demand elsewhere. When they are 
gathered here, however, in conjunction with the 
director and an official of the administration, the 
samples offered by various dealers are received and 
examined in detail. ‘The prices have to be con- 
sidered as well as the quality. Many samples have 
to be put aside as too good or—rather, too highly 
priced. Although all of the grain accepted is of 
prime quality, and capable of producing the most 
healthful bread, there are often rejected growths of 
wheat which command fancy prices, either because 
they may be manipulated into exceptionally snowy 
flour, or for some like reason. Health, and not 
showiness, is the rule at the Hotel Scipion. The 
grain is not all of a kind however. It is grown all 
over the world, although as much patronage is given 
to French cornfields as price and quality will allow. 


There is no restriction in the matter, however. 
Some years ago almost all came from abroad. Now 
more than half comes from France. Being thus 
grown in various quarters, it naturally partakes of 
a varying nature. To make an even product, the 
flours are mixed after bolting and just before going 
down to the dough pans. Different sorts of wheat 
have different qualities valuable for bread-making ; 
a judicious selection and mingling ef various grains 
produces a much finer quality of bread than the 
flour from one single growth of corn would produce. 
The thing to be kept in mind in the purchase of 
the grain, however, is that no inferior stock creeps 
into the grain loft, with all its variety. The samples 
submitted are all anonymous tenders, being accepted 
or rejected by numbers merely. When the whole 
quantity needed has been selected, the meeting of 
experts is adjourned until the grain is delivered. 
Then a much more elaborate ceremony takes place. 
The sample grain has been preserved. ‘The com- 
mission orders at haphazard selections from the new 
supply to be turned out before them. If it all con 
forms with the sample, well and good. If not, the 
contract is broken. Weight plays a great part in 
this examination. The weighing of a comparatively 
small quantity soon discloses whether it is all firm 
and perfect, for, unless weighted with foreign 
substances, there is a serious diminution in poor 
grain. ‘The grain must of course be clean as well. 
Only a small per cent. of admixture is ever admitted. 
In theory none at all is allowed. But absolute 
purity is practically impossible. The rule laid down 
for the commission is “corn of soft substance, good 
quality,very dry, running in the hand, of fine colour, 
free from all mixture of cereals or grains of foreign 
nature, as well as from bad odour, damage, or any 
deterioration whatever. Hard corn, swelled corn, 
corn known as fat corn with crooked grain, and 
corn containing stones, are absolutely excluded.” 
Furthermore, although the corn must be delivered 
as it comes from the winnowing machine, it must 
not have more than two per cent. of waste in the 
cleaning which is done in the mill. 

The purchase of the corn is an even more im- 
portant, ancient, and widely developed process than 
the fabrication of the bread. In the Revolutionary 
days before alluded to, the chief Government care 
was, of course, for the corn, the distribution being 
made chiefly in that form and not in bread. Such 
would have to be the case in any similar crisis. In 
ordinary times, however, all the extra calls on the 
Pantry have to be answered in the form of bread. 
Thus only two winters ago the baking arrangements 
were taxed to their utmost capacity to supply the 
great horde of hungry mouths at the temporary 
refuges for shivering outcasts opened in Paris, all 
this being in addition to the regular service. 

Truly it takes a deal of diverse talent and a deal 
of long experience to keep all Madame Lutetia’s 
establishments in good working order! ‘The 
Pantry is a vast mechanism, with parts as delicately 
balanced as those of a watch. In fact, in the Hote} 
Scipion is certainly the climax of the baking art 
the world over. 

EDMUND R. SPEARMAN. 
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THE OLD BOAT 


NHISWICK FERRY! Of Twickenham Ferry 
C we have heard, but why is it that of Chis- 
wick Ferry, which is far the oldest, we hear 
so little? Walking across Barnes Common we 
find ourselves by the side of the Thames, and, 
looking across the stream, watch acouple of boats 
coming from behind the ait as did the boats in the 
long ago which took the Chiswick children to 
Fulham “to be bishoped ”—that is, confirmed. 
Why is it that a place looks always picturesque 
when approached ina ferry-boat? Is there an old- 
worldishness in the strong, rough boat, the leisurely 
progress through the water, the ripple of the wave- 
lets—that most ancient of sounds—and the gentle 
nearing of the beach? Does the silence of mid- 
stream attune the mind to the past, and make it 
think the best—and oldest—of the port we seek? 
Practical people prefer a bridge ; for our part we 
never lose the chance of a ferry trip, if one 


AT CHISWICK. 


offers, and by ferry come with us, if you will, to 
Chiswick. 

The story goes—or rather a story goes—that all 
that was left of Oliver Cromwell after the hanging 
at Tyburn was removed by night by Lady Faucon- 
berg and buried in Chiswick Church, where her 
venerable ladyship is also at rest. She was Crom- 
well’s third daughter, married at Hampton Court, 
and dying at Sutton Court, next to Chiswick House, 
in1713. Inthe Chiswick legend she is the youngest 
daughter, but that she was not, the youngest being 
the Frances whom Charles 1 wished to marry— 
such was the Stuart’s astuteness—and who died as 
Lady Russell of the Buckinghamshire Chequers 
in 1720. Neither was she the favourite daughter, 
for that was the second one, Elizabeth Claypole, 
who had no remonstrance with her father, although 
Clarendon, and the picture, have led many good 
Royalists to believe so. 
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Lady Fauconberg, “handsome and like her 
father,” according to Dean Swift, who knew her, 
was the most conspicuous of Chiswick notabilities 
in her day. And the oldest inhabitant will tell you 
how he heard from another oldest inhabitant, who 
had it from the oldest inhabitant of an earlier 
generation, that the great event of the Sunday 
morning service in Chiswick Church in the later 
days of Queen Anne was the majestic old lady’s 
arrival and respectful greeting. 

The church as we see it to-day would have given 
Quarles a subject for an emblem. The pleasant 


The church is simply crammed with tablets, and 
the churchyard is as thick with memorial stones. 
The epitaph collector, reverent or curious merely, 
might well come here. Here is Philip de Louther- 
bourg, R.A., painter, inventor, scenic artist, magic- 
lantern man, barley-waterist, and mesmeriser, who 
would have three thousand patients on Hammer- 
smith Mall in a morning, the largest practice on re- 
cord, a man of innumerable ingenuities, described 
placidly as “estimable as a social being.” Here 
is another, and, possibly, more solid benefactor of 
the race, one Alexander Brodie, who was “the first 

inventor of register stoves.” Close 





HOGARTH'S MONUMENT. 


old tower stands smiling at the youthful wings 
which play at holding it up between them; 
and within a stone’s throw are the wide iron sheds 
from which the ring of the shipwright’s hammer pro- 
claims the noisy building of the last resource of 
Civilisation, the torpedo boat. 

Between the church and the torpedo sheds is 
Hogarth’s monument, of which Garrick’s oft-quoted 
epitaph is the only detail in questionable taste : 


“If genius fire thee, reader, stay, 
If nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honoured dust lies here.” 


to De Loutherbourg lies Sharp, who 
engraved Reynolds’s portrait of John 
Hunter, which is one of the finest, if 
not the finest, portrait engraving ever 
done byan Englishman. Here is the 
Joe Miller who gave his name to a 
joke-book, with which he had nothing 
to do, and which appeared after his 
death ; within the church is that 
early African explorer John Forbes, 
“botanical collector,” who died on the 
“Zambazee”; in the vaults is Kent, 
the landscape gardener who “ created 
many an elysium” ; and there is Bar- 
bara Villiers, the mother of three 
dukes ; and there are many more. 

One of the noticeable tombs—or 
perhaps it is a cenotaph? at any rate 
it began by being a tomb—is that 
of Ugo Foscolo, the Italian patriot, 
soldier, and man of letters, whose 
struggles with debt at Digamma Cot 
tage were quite irresistibly tear-com 
pelling, and indeed almost tragic in 
their intensity. Poor Foscolo! One 
of the most gifted and genial of 
men, his life was a long struggle with 
poverty, due almost entirely to his 
politics. When he was dead Hudson 
Gurney built him a tomb, and it was 
thought by his enemies that the last 
had been said. But no! One early 
morning Garibaldi came to Chiswick 
churchyard, and the result of that 
visit was that Foscolo’s remains were 
“taken from the sacred guardianship 
of Chiswick to the honours of Santa 
Croce.” 

Inside the church the most notice 
able monument is Chaloner’s, the son 
of the man “who found the first alum mines in 
England” — at Guisborough —and worked them 
in the way he had learnt in Italy. And another 
curious monument is that of the pile of Bibles 
with which sits the wife of Walker, the vicar who 
substituted the Directory for the Prayer Book in 
the church. Walker lived in stirring times. One 
Saturday he heard through the fog the roar of 
artillery close by. The same roar was heard in the 
House of Lords at Westminster ; and the Earl of 
Essex, commander of the Parliament's army, had 
to rush out in a hurry from amongst his peers, 
mount horse, and come galloping full speed towards 
the sound. Whatcould itbe? Simply that Prince 
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Rupert was making his great effort to get into 
London, and was being stopped by Hollis on 
Turnham Green. 

Where Turnham Green ends and Chiswick begins 
is not very clear, and matters little, suffice it to 
say, that on that Saturday, November 12, 1642, 
the battle of Brentford was fought, and had it 
not been for the sturdy resistance of Hollis’s three 
regiments—and he had but three against the 
Royalist army—London would have been cap- 
tured by King Charles. Hollis lost about 600 
men, but, helped by his artillery, and the fog, he 
kept the green clear, and before morning he had 
Essex with him and 24,000 men of the London 
train-bands—“ stout, gallant, proper men, as well 
habited and armed as were seen in any army ”—and 
who were, in addition, well looked after by their wives 
and families and friends, who brought up cartloads 
of provisions to keep them in good fighting trim 

A strange Sunday this. The King, who had 
come up, on the Brentford side ; the city, on the 
seizure of which his fate really depended, full in 
view ; and on the green a row of entrenchments and 
determined men, and the crowd of carts bringing 
reinforcements and material every minute. The old 
Earl—whose wife had gone to ruin with Chiswick’s 
lord of the manor, Somerset—rode from regiment to 
regiment and addressed them, and made himself so 
pleasant that the soldiers threw up their caps and 
shouted, “ Hey for old Robin!” The air was clear 
enough, and the King could see old Robin getting 
stronger every hour, but refrained from attacking, 
and after standing at gaze all day he ordered a retreat 
and withdrew to Kingston, having thrown away his 


one great chance of capturing the capital. 


The main road to the west then skirted or 
crossed the green. Once it had been a Roman 
road running through what was little better than a 
morass, with Chiswick and Brentford on patches 
of gravel alongside it. When Ironside fought the 
Danes at Chiswick it was the only western road 
into London, and it was in their case as in that of 
the Royalists, an attempt to get into the capital by 
the road, which brought on the battle. This battle 
of Chiswick is also called the battle of Brentford, 
and it was probably fought nearer there, where in 
those days there was a ford across the Thames, 
which was followed by the ferry, as the ferry was 
followed by the bridge. It was on the site of the 


Brentford Red Lion yard that, a few days afterwards, 
Ironside was murdered. 

At Chiswick there is a Red Lion, with a whetstone 
—a “morning whet” stone—a beery rebus which 
has made it famous. Coming from Brentford to 
Chiswick, past Chiswick railway station, one skirts 
Lady Fauconberg’s Sutton Court, and discovers the 
peculiarly curving wall of Chiswick House. ‘The 
Earl of Burlington was an excellent architect, but 
evidently a common garden wall was beneath his 
notice. The house is, of course, a famous one 
famous the world over. In one of its rooms died 
both Charles James Fox and George Canning, and 
for years it has been noted for fashionable social 
gatherings in the beautiful grounds which Kent 
laid out. Notwithstanding that the house was, 
according to Lord Hervey, “too small to live in, 
and too large to hang to a watch,” the Earl’s work 
still endures—with additions—and is a show place, 
to which admission is obtainable by those who are 
interested in the ways of old masters in the treat 
ment of subjects sacred and otherwise. The Ear! 
who built it is the mason mounting the ladder 
in Hogarth’s Man of Taste, while Alexander Pope 
is washing Burlington House and bespattering the 
Duke of Chandos. Knapton in painting the Earl’s 
portrait adroitly filled in the background with a 
bust of Inigo Jones—a more delicate fling, and 
not so good-humoured. Hogarth lived not far off, 
in the house where afterwards lodged Carey, who 
translated Dante ; but one of the strangest lodgers 
at Chiswick was Jean Jacques Rousseau, who lived 
at a little grocer’s shop, and there “improved his 
English ”—not without cause. 

And so by the narrow winding street we have 
reached the Mall and the ferry again, and before 
us is the ait green, with its willows. As we glide 
into the stream we try to identify the house on 
the Mall to which Busby brought his Westminster 
boys during the Plague ; and that of Sallust Rose, 
to which Dr. Johnson went. 

Looking at the old church-tower we wonder if 
the curfew will ring to-night, and are told that the 
inhabitants stopped the ringing thirty years ago 
“it warn’t no longer worth while paying for!” 
And, glancing at the open mouths of the torpedo- 
boat sheds, we are hardly surprised at the decision, 
though even yet the curfew may ring for the 
worker. 














The Acturn of Dduna. 


A NORWEGIAN LEGEND. 


FAR in the realms of Asgard of the North Would that I were a wave 

There lies a sunny palace ; round it hangs Upon thy sunny shore ! 

A dreamy fragrance of eternal flowers : Or sinking in thy pleasant 

Eternal roses bloom upon its walls ; Sleep there for evern 

Eternal violets, in the thicket’s shade, O Asgard mine! 

Nestle in fragrant clusters in the grass ; Let me once mor 

The twining creeper, with its glowing leaves, O Asgard mine ! my 

In rich disorder garlands every wall, lor one last look 

And binds each pillar with a careless gra 

Silent and motionless each sweeping arch, Thus she was 

Pinnacled turret, stair, and battlement, Rested upon h 

Stand mirror’d in the surface of the pool, [ler sweet voice falter, 

Save where the alder, dipping from the bank, Of Asgard that she loved. 1 

Sends tiny ripples to the water’s edge. Out of the grey sky, cleaving 
No sign of life within the palace gates ; A falcon hovered by the cliff, ul 


s 


Empty and desolate, the pillar’d court And perched beside her on ‘+, aNd spake : 
Echoes no sound of footstep; for its Queen, ‘*Wouldst thou return to Asgard?” And she turned, 
The fair Iduna, child of youth and life, And in the bright glance recognised the god 
Beguiled by Loki’s thankless treachery, And knew that Loki sat besid 

Is held a captive by the Jétun King. And eagerly she cried, 

Now, in Valhalla Odin sits in state, Take me again to Ass 


And all the gods around him; but old A; \re growing aged, 
as touched their foreheads with his w i 
ul points the way to Hela; for since 

‘hat gave them youth has left them and 


> comes upon them with unsparing hand 


smites their limbs with age and féeblen 
long grey wave was breaking on tl 
here fair Iduna sat. The dreary sea 
bed at her feet; and sadly there she 
nking of Asgard’s pleasant palaces 


1 


fearless sea-gull swayed upon the eb! 


| 

The cold sea-lizard peeping from the ro 
1] 

I 


} 


he heron flying to his reedy creck, 


All paused and listened to her plaintive 
** Would that I were the northern light nd now they could d 
That flushes in the sky! hat guard the land of 
O Asgard mine! would that I might And, as the rustling in the 
Blush on thy towers, and die! That fringe the cliffs of Haemir, 
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Keens from the gates of Hela, and the cliff 
Shudders beneath it—so the mighty wings 
Behind them dashed away the cold sea mist. 
And far below them lay the furrowed deep, 
Where the long swell went rolling on the rocks, 
Edged with the milk-white frothing of the surf. 
Upon the walls of Asgard all the gods 
Were piling high the beacon; and they cried 
To Loki as he came, to aim his course 
Straight to the beacon ; but their words came thin, 
As voices in a dream sound dim and faint, 
And when we strive to hear them, die away. 
Kor age had marred their godlike strength since she 
That gave them youth had left them, and the gift 
Of youth was gone from out Valhalla’s gates. 
Thus then they gazed upon the race for life. 
ut Loki heard their words, and straight obeyed. 
And now the hot breath of the Giant-King 
Throbbed hard upon them, as they rose and fell, 
Spent with the weariness of such a flight. 
The wreathing smoke rose thicker, and the gods 
But faintly saw the flashing of the wings 
That drooped through utter faintness. Close behind 
Black loomed the huge form of the Jotun King — 
Like as in dreams some monster of the night 
Comes up with long steps, swiftly following ; 
Stretching a greedy hand to seize his prey, 
And glaring horribly with wicked eyes. 





“THE DAYS 


A moment —they had passed the boundary, 
And fell in safety on the grassy hills: 

And down the eagle sank ; his heavy wings 
Scorched by the leaping flames, and all the fire 
Passed in a moment, and the sun shone forth. 
For with the coming of the Queen of youth, 
The shadow passed from off the dying land. 
The panting beasts that lay upon the hills 
With glazing eye, rose with returning strength, 
And frolicked in the joyousness of youth. 


But when Iduna rose and gazed around, 
She sighed and smiled ; for all the sons of light 
Stood bowed and wrinkled with the weight of years ; 
Their limbs were old and withered, cramped with age, 
Their sunken eyes were cold and lustreless, 
And all the glory of their strength was gone. 
She raised her casket, and thereout she took 
The golden fruit that giveth life anew, 
And gave, and gave, and bade them eat their fill ; 
And, in a moment, all the weary gods 
Felt in their veins the pulses throb again, 
Their limbs waxed mighty, and their faded hair 
Shone with a golden splendour ; and their brows, 
Wrinkled and furrowed by the hand of Time, 
Brightened with all the glow of springing youth ; 
The low clouds lifted, and the smiling land 
Drank in the dew of morning, and was glad. 

R. H. BENSON. 
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"THOUGH Shakespeare, in picturing the “seven 
ages” of man, disposes shortly of the first 
without noticing anything in an infant beside 

its exacting helplessness, he has more to say about 

the next, and in his presentation of “the whining 
schoolboy ” hits exactly those points in the period 

following infancy which show the disposition of a 

child, the requirements of youth, and the duty of 

a parent. ‘Then must the teacher see to his work. 

The time of sowing, indeed, is never over, for un- 

less we continue to learn we can hardly be said to 

live ; but in the second seven years of life the soil 
is fresh, and with most people these provide the 
only time in which the seeds of “education,” 
strictly so called, can be sown. The boy must 
thenceforth earn his bread, and begin to receive 
his lessons in the duties of citizenship. Long 
before this, however, he is touched with the early 
dawn of future manhood. His passage from the 
nursery or infant-school, his gratifying assumption 
of an older dress, and the consciousness of his 
transference from the society of babies to that of 
boys, import into his mind a sense of growth and 
emancipation from minute domestic rules which his 


seniors often fail to appreciate ; but, precocious 
though he may be, there is small indication or fore- 
cast of “responsibility” in his “shining morning 
face.” If left to himself, the most welcome use he 
could make of his new freedom would be to employ 
it exclusively in play. ‘Thus he “creeps like snail 
unwillingly to school.” 

We have heard much in these later days about 
* Compulsory ” Education, but we may be sure that 
there never would have been any at all unless boys 
had been obliged to learn, and there is no greater 
failure of parental duty than when a child is left 
without elementary instruction, either through mis- 
taken indulgence, carelessness, or subjection to 
premature toil. It is a question, indeed, how far 
the “State” is wise in compelling attendance at 
school. A Paternal Government is sometimes 
too ready to undertake the duties of a parent. 
A House of Commons should be careful lest 
it weakens the authority of a home, for as the 
“people” become more alive to their national as 
well as domestic responsibilities it is to be hoped 
that parental compulsion will supersede that of the 
law. 
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Be that as it may, however, the reluctance of 
Shakespeare’s schoolboy still survives, and the 
human branch, as well as that of a tree, needs the 
compelling power of the trainer. Left to itself 
it would not take the way it should go. The 
omissions of childhood can never be fully supplied 
in after life. Failure in growth always results in 
some measure of later incompetence, and the un- 
willingness of the child to learn must needs be 
met by some authoritative law. The thoughtful 
Christian feels this as much as any member 
of the community. But he knows that bare 
elementary education by no means _ inevitably 
brings a blessing to the scholar. It introduces him 
to the worst as well as to the best of men, and it 
makes the introduction easy, cheap, and secret. 
He can read what he might be ashamed to hear. 
Sons of Belial know their power with the type, and 
thus the Christian parent seeks to correct it by 
means of printed scriptural teaching and spiritual 
influence. 

I will not here examine at length the dispute 
between the promoters of “secular” and “re- 
ligious” education, but must say that I can hardly 
realise the attitude of those who would ex- 
clude our English Bible from elementary schools 
lest it should be mystically influential. On 
the lowest grounds, considering the frequent refer- 
ence made to biblical facts in books and cur- 
rent literature, it is unfair to deny children the 
key to much that they are sure to read, or to sup- 
pose that they will be sufficiently instructed in 
scriptural history at home. Moreover, if a secu- 
larist professes to dread an occult influence ema- 
nating from the Bible, he really pays it honour 
(which, from him, is superstitious) in forbidding it 
to the child. He apparently forgets also that 
prohibition whets curiosity, and that a locked door 
is sure to invite entrance. 

Anyhow, to leave this burning scholastic question, 
there is a clear difference between religious “ edu- 
cation ” and “ instruction.” By means of the latter 
the child is taught a certain amount of scripture 
history and Christian doctrine. It does not follow 
that he apprehends the full meaning of this at the 
time. Much knowledge of every sort which we 
use in after years has been learnt by sheer rote in 
youth, and we must not make too much of the 
“reason why ” when we supply a child with matter 
which he will want later on. His reading of the 
Bible, and his learning of portions of it by heart, 
may seem dull work to the young scholar, and, 
indeed, no accompanying lessons are able to give 
him their true interpretation and inner sense. 
hese must come afterwards ; meanwhile, he is sent 
forth instructed in what every intelligent person 
should be acquainted with (for lack of which he 
might well blame his early teachers), and he is, so 
to speak, provided with bones upon which the 
life-giving Spirit of God may eventually breathe. 
lhus the serious but dry learning of religious facts 
and statements is not undervalued by the Christian 
teacher. But he does not call this Christian 
“education.” That is another matter. The in- 
fluence of scriptural teaching depends upon the 
character of the teacher and the unseen working 
of the Holy Spirit. A godless pedagogue may 


make it absolutely certain that a child shall be able 
to write a good hand and be adroit in arithmetic, 
he may secure this finally for the grown-up man, 
but “righteousness” is by no means the sure result 
of any mere “ instruction,” however good, in youth. 
The “Water of Life” is not stored in a tank, 
whence it can be drawn off as it is wanted, its 
consumption being regulated by stop-cocks and 
meters. It is like the rain which comes in its 
season, or the dew which knows no reservoirs of 
human make. 

Thus the Christian parent or teacher bethinks 
himself how he can best promote an appreciation 
of righteousness in the young soul. The ways 
and means for doing this are manifold and obvious. 
I will not dwell upon the force of example, which 
cannot be overvalued, nor the worth of gravely 
special interviews and conversation between a 
parent and achild. But there is one way, often over- 
looked, whereby lasting impressions are made on the 
young without any conscious effort on the part of the 
speaker, and that is when they listen to the talk of 
their elders. This frequently works for evil, but 
it ought to work for good far more than it does. I 
do not mean that parents should, of set purpose, 
converse rightly or instructively in the presence of 
their children in order to be overheard. That 
could hardly be done without “ guile.” But sincere 
Christians are often slow to speak openly about 
the things of the kingdom of God, and thus much 
of the influence which they would otherwise un- 
consciously shed comes to be lost. ‘There was a 
wise educational significance in the instruction of 
Moses in that he said, “These words which I 
command thee this day shall be in thine heart, and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto the children, 
and thou shalt TALK of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Our modern religious atmosphere often seems to 
stifle free speech about God and His ways, as if it 
were a taking of His name in vain to utter it aloud 
except in stated hours of prayer and exposition. 
We cannot, indeed, be too reverent in speaking of 
Him ; but reverence may be mistaken for dread, and 
the young member of a devout family may grow up 
with a vague oppressive impression that He is One 
who has infinitely more to do with the shedding of 
a Holy Spirit in the heart under circumstances of 
exclusive or special devotion, than with the daily 
ripening of corn in the field ; or, perhaps, he thinks 
of Him chiefly as a God of Vengeance. When 
he repeats that verse in the Psalm which says, 
* Thou art about my path, and about my bed, and 
spyest out all my ways,” the child (unless better in 
structed) pictures to himself an awful spectre from 
whose seeing eye we can never escape, and whose 
most exacting inspection is made in the dark. 

This is the worst effect of that veiled light in 
which our Father which is in heaven is sometimes 
shown toa child. But there is always an unwhole- 
some air in the shyness with which some people 
abstain from any mention of religion except in a 
subdued voice. We converse freely about ecclesias- 
tical matters, and have a ready opinion to give con- 
cerning the Church, its services and ministers, but 
the “ way of the Lord” is often only referred to, or 
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called by another name. There is a sort of sacred 
“‘ prudishness ” which seals men’s lips in respect to 
those spiritual matters which most directly and 
personally concern them. We need not carry our 
feelings on our sleeves, or force religious conversa- 
tion. We shrink from a tone of loud familiarity 
with the unseen, and yet through artificial reticence 
we may miss a due perception of the truth that 
in God “we live and move and have our being.” 
By free and cheerful, though reverent, speech about 
the divine economy we strengthen our enjoyment of 
what is good in the world, we are helped to perceive 
and resist the evil, and we lay a firmer hold upon the 
“ realities” of spiritual life. Moses was profoundly 
inspired when he said, “ Talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house and when thou walkest by the 
way.” And who shall say what effect an open 
daily domestic recognition of them may not have 
upon the listening instinct and prehensile retentive 
power of childhood ? A repeatedly candid reference 
to the present operation of God does not shock the 
healthy soul nor mislead the young inquiring mind. 
It makes the surest and sweetest tie between the 
kindred spirits of parents and their children. 

Of course, as I have said, a father is sure to have 
questions put to him which he cannot answer. If 
he evades them with imperfect replies, or demands 
silence, he only thwarts for the moment a bud of 
honest inquiry which is sure to grow, and perhaps 
will produce the fruit of unbelief. But as he candidly 
confesses his ignorance he checks mere “ careless ” 
questioning far better than by a thousand attempted 
explanations, and helps his child to touch aright 
the borders of that mysterious world to which it will 
stand in still graver relation later on. 

In religion, parents and teachers sometimes 
seem to think that they cannot be too superficial 
and evasive. They do not act so in regard to 
science. They take children to hear lectures by 
the greatest expositors of natural laws, and hope 
thus to see an appetite aroused in them for facts 
and accurate statements. ‘They are pleased when 
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children ask insistent questions about any ’ology 
except theology. ‘The air, however, is now charged 
with the spirit, not of inquiry, but of challenge ; 
and we should use the same methods in regar/] to 
both science and religion—i.e. teach what facts we 
can, and encourage a reverent spirit which is willing 
to learn as it is able to be taught, and yet shuns 
mere credulity with wholesome aversion. Blind 
“unbelief” (the hymn truly says) is sure to err, and 
so may blind “ belief” too. 

The best teachers of science confess their ignor 
ance about physical things “which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard,” and if parents refuse to admit 
that they “ cannot tell” when children ask them (as 
they do) profound questions about the unseen, but 
put them off with some answer which they think 
may fit a child, though they do not value it them- 
selves, they expose that child to cruel temptations 
when it comes to apply the lessons of its youth. 

We may seem to have got a long way from 
Shakespeare’s picture of the “schoolboy creeping 
like snail unwillingly to school,” but as we turn the 
“light of the Lord” upon it we see the need of 
much that no mere school can teach, and besides 
adopting the many recognised ways in which the 
parent can sow the seeds of a godly life in a child's 
mind, might well take a lesson (often overlooked) 
from the Bible code of education in the laws of 
God, and remember the advice “Talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, when thou walkest 
by the way, when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.” 

Much might obviously be added about such early 
* physiological” lessons as a father or mother can 
best impart, and which apply equally to the Christian 
education of both boys and girls. More might be 
said concerning the distaste and also receptiveness 
of childhood, but too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the influence of “home,” and the indirect, 
often unnoticed, and yet lasting effect of what, 
for good or evil, the child is not “taught” but 
“hears.” 
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Age PETRE was walking slowly along a 
J narrow, high-banked lane when he heard the 
sound of wheels close upon him, and hastily 
stepped aside to let a brougham piled up with 
luggage pass him. Out of the brougham window 
on his side looked a pretty, girlish face framed in a 
bonnet that was in the height of fashion. The 
blue eyes and well-shaped resolute mouth brightened 
with a sunshiny smile when she saw him. 
“ Good-bye, George, good-bye!” she cried, 
and waved her little delicately-embroidered pocket- 


handkerchief. It fluttered from her hand, and the 
wind carried it to a spray of budding honeysuckle 
in the hedge, where it hung until George Petre took 
it carefully down and looked thoughtfully at 
but meanwhile the carriage had whirled out of sig! 
It was one of those little things which imply so 
much minute and daily luxury. The fine web was 
exquisitely embroidered with pansies, and in one 
corner the flowers themselves formed the word Viola, 
the Christian name of its owner. He put it carefully 
into his pocket, intending to send it presently to the 
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housekeeper at Dene Park, that she might return it 
to his cousin Miss Willoughby. As he walked over 
the bare open fields towards the sheltered sheep- 
pens, his mind was full of the owner of that hand- 
kerchief. ‘It is such trifles‘as these that are the 
barriers between us,” he thought, “the luxuries 
that go to make up the sum of her everyday life, 
as much as work makes the sum of mine. She is 
not conscious, I suspect, how much such pretty soft 
dainties as this are to her ; she takes them as a 
matter of course. But she would miss them if 
they were gone. They are necessaries to her.” 

Meantime Viola Willoughby and her mother 
Lady Clotilda were ensconcing themselves in the 
train on their way to London for the season. The 
matter of settling in was no light work. There 
were so many bags and luncheon-baskets, rugs and 
air-cushions, dressing-cases and foot-warmers, that 
it needed the undivided attention of two footmen 
and two lady’s-maids, besides that of the station 
master and a porter. When at last they were 
established and the train had started, Lady Clotilda 
observed in her gentle affected voice, sounding all 
her R’s as 2 German would, and clipping the final 
G’s of her participles : 

“ Do you know, my dear child, I think George is 
one of the many who is sighing after the impossible ! 
He always looks so forlorn when you go up to 
London.” 

Viola looked out of window. 

“One might do worse than marry George Petre,” 
she said. ‘Only he has never asked me—and I 
imagine never will.” 

“ My dearest child, he is far too sensible to think 
the charms of his society could compensate you 
for the poky life you would lead as a Squireen’s wife 
inthe country. Fancy vegetating all the year round 
at Woodbarton, with no means to do anything or 
to go anywhere? I always remember what Uncle 
Carmichael said to poor Julia when she wanted to 
marry the curate. ‘ Very well, my dear—marry him 
by all means, and live in the little yellow brick 
house that fronts the high road. You will dine 
in the middle of the day, and have clean dinner 
napkins once a week, and by virtue of a hundred 
little economies of this kind you may be able every 
now and again to afford a drive in the village fly.’ 
And that picture so frightened her that she gave up 
the marriage.” 

Viola laughed. Then she said in a grave tone : 
“Tt would be a great deal better for me if I cared 
less for money and luxuries and costly pretty 
things.” 

“ Nonsense, child !” cried Lady Clotilda, “ Pretty 
things and luxuries were made for you. I think 
George’s dreadful Puritanical notions are really 
quite wicked. He was so shocked at Sir Vernon’s 
Story of some ball where the flowers cost £800, and 
a dinner which cost £20 a head. Of course it is a 
great deal to spend, but it is all for the good of 
trade—and it’s our duty to help trade. J,” 
continued Lady Clotilda in a virtuous tone, 
“think it would be better to remember the 
Catechism, which says we must all do our duty in 
that state of life into which it has pleascd God to 
call us, and I should think it very wrong not to 
Spend a proper amount upon ourselves.” 


That evening, as George Petre sat over the fire 
alone, he made up his mind on a very important 
subject. He settled that he would ask his cousin 
Viola Willoughby to be his wife. 

Some twelve years or more ago George was at 
Oxford reading for Honours, and hoping to take 
a First Class in Classics. He was a scholar by 
nature, and loved books and learning. Then came 
the sudden death of his father, and George found 
himself in very difficult and straitened circum- 
stances. The family estate, never a large nor a 
very productive one, was heavily mortgaged, and 
for his mother and five sisters there was scanty 
provision. George saw his duty lying plainly before 
him. He left Oxford, devoted himself to the care 
of his property and to practical farming, and made 
a home for his mother and sisters as long as they 
required one. Mrs. Petre did not survive her 
husband many months, and two of her daughters 
followed her. The other three married suitably, 
and at thirty-four George found himself in posses- 
sion of a small but unencumbered property, and in 
a position to marry. But his wife must be content 
with the quiet, unpretentious life which he could 
offer her. The little old Manor House, with many 
gables and low old-fashioned rooms ; the sunny, 
fruitful garden where flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
grew together ; the orchard sloping to the clear 
stream ; the pretty, homely view of green water- 
meadows and hazel copse, and, far away, the bold, 
sweeping line of the downs —such were the simple 
beauties of the home she would share. Books in 
abundance, books that overflowed every shelf and 
table and were piled (bachelor fashion) in mountains 
on the floor of his sitting room—these had been his 
only luxury. Would Viola be content with this ? 
As far as affection was concerned, he knew he had 
little to fear. Viola cared for him as much as it 
was in her to care for anybody. But whether she 
cared for him more than she did for luxury, and 
position, and all the good things of the world—that 
was another matter. 

It was on a bright, windy day in March that 
George Petre went up to London to make his 
venture. The country was beginning to look very 
pleasant. The meadows were taking that inde- 
scribable tint of green which is so delightful to the 
eye after the dull, soiled colour of the grass in 
winter. ‘The sap was rising in the trees, and 
the woods, still leafless, were beautiful with 
shades of red and pinkish brown and purple, 
standing out against the rich blue of the sky. 
Primroses and kingcups filled every hollow and 
starred the warm banks above the springs, and 
violets— sweet-scented purple, and white, and dully 
tinted pink — nestled under their heart-shaped leaves 
on the south side of the hedgerows. Of these— 
Viola’s favourite flowers—George had gathered 
enough bunches to fill a little basket. London 
looked very dingy, he thought ; but the budding 
plane-trees in the squares, and the twittering 
sparrows, and the crocuses and scarlet tulips in the 
park, did their best to testify to spring. ‘The wind 
was icily cold, and drove relentlessly up the dusty 
roads ; it seemed to wait for you at the corners of 
the streets, and to spring out like some wild beast 
upon you. The contrast between the ugly black 
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streets and the inside of Lady Clotilda’s warm, 
luxurious house was marked. The drawing-room 
—Lady Clotilda prided herself upon her taste—was 
full to overflowing of comfortable and beautiful 
furniture and dainty nicknacks. The close, warm 
atmosphere of the room was heavily scented by 
large posies of narcissus and strange - coloured 
orchids in great, deep-hued jars. A tall gold 
screen of Spanish leather made a pretty nook by 
the bright fire, and here George found Lady 
Clotilda and a young man seated. Lady Clotilda 
looked annoyed for an instant when she saw the 
new-comer, but she quickly recovered herself. 

“What! you in London, George? What an 
unexpected treat! And how good of you to come 
and see us !” 

She introduced the young man to whom she was 
talking as Lord Monmouth, and took up again her 
conversation with him, every now and again throwing 
a stray sentence to George, asking him some ques- 
tion, but never waiting for an answer. In spite of 
her civil reception of him—which, as George knew, 
was mere politeness and meant nothing whatever— 
it was evident that she was longing for him to go 
but George waited to see Viola. 

At last the door opened, and Miss Willoughby 
came in. She reddened when she saw George, 
and there was a look of constraint on her pretty 
face as she came to greet him. 

In an instant Lady Clotilda had arisen. 

“My darling child,” she said promptly, “here 
is Lord Monmouth, who brings us word that the 
Chinese dog he is giving us is coming to-morrow. 
Do settle with him where and how we are to meet 
it. I am always so stupid about arrangements. I 
should always be lost if it weren’t for you!” She 
turned to George with the greatest solicitude, and 
continued: “And now, my dear cousin, I must 
really have a few words with you. De tell me how 
dear Ella likes her new home. ‘Tell me about all 
your sisters. I want so much to hear all the news 
from home.” 

It seemed a pity that the worthy lady should 
take such pains to deceive her audience, for not 
one of them had the slightest doubt as to what she 
wanted. George, with a sarcastic smile, submitted 
to a fire of questions from her. 

Lord Monmouth laughed contemptuously. 

“There are not many arrangements to make 
that I know of,” he said. “I told Lady Clotilda 
that I would send the little beast direct to your 
house.” 

Lord Monmouth had a handsome face, with 
strongly marked features. His figure was short 
and ill-made. Despite his good looks, his appear- 
ance was unprepossessing. There was a look of 
evil temper in the heavy eyebrows and in the clear- 
cut thin lips. George and he made a curious con- 
trast. George Petre was tall and spare, his features 
irregular but refined. Thew hole charm of the face 
lay in the deep-set, melancholy blue eyes, and in 
the smile that but rarely lit up and transfigured 
his countenance. 

After a few minutes Lord Monmouth rose to go. 

“We shall meet on Friday at Lady Bordeaux’s,” 
he said, and kept Viola’s hand in his several seconds 
longer than was necessary. She did not draw her 














hand away, but only nodded her head in answer 
to his question. Lady Clotilda bade him a most 
affectionate and effusive farewell. When he was 
gone George turned to Viola : 

“I have brought you a basket of violets,” he 
said. “I left them in the hall. Shall I fetch 
them ?” 

Lady Clotilda sent a footman to fetch them, and 
with a bored look upon her face relapsed into a big 
armchair. Viola declared that she would arrange 
the violets herself. She looked charming, George 
thought, as she went hither and thither “choosing 
flower-glasses in which to put her flowers ; her 
movements seemed so graceful, her little white 
hands so active. She wore a grey woollen frock 
trimmed with soft grey fur, and she set a little 
bunch of purple and white violets in her dress, 
pinning it in dexterously with a heart-shaped silver 
pin. She was satisfied with none of the vases. 
“These are all hideous!” she said. “The only 
decent ones are in my sitting room. I shall go and 
put them in there.” 

She lifted up the heavy grey-green portitre 
embroidered with golden dragons and griffins, and 
George followed her into the tiny room beyond, 
which was furnished entirely in soft shades of 
mauve, with here and there a touch of silver. There 
was a big white azalea, a little tree covered with 
delicate snowy blossom, in one corner. Viola went 
to the little table beside it, ruthlessly cleared off the 
silver nicknacks upon it, settled herself on a low 
stool, and began to arrange her violets in Venetian 
glass bowls. 

“You may come and help me,” she said, and 
George sat down by her and watched the delicate 
little hands deftly grouping the sweet-scented 
flowers. He did not speak for some time, and then 
began in a slow, grave voice. 

“Viola, Icame here to-day to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

The bright colour flooded her pretty face to the 
roots of her wavy fair hair. 

“Don’t ask it, George,” 
intently at her flowers. 

“Why not? Sometimes I have fancied you 
cared a little for me—and caring all the world for 
you as I do 

She looked him full in the face, and her eyes 
were shining with tears : 

“Don’t give me the chance of throwing my 
happiness out of window. Do you remember last 
summer we read some of Dante together— about the 
man who lost his soul by making ‘7/7 gran rifiuto.’ 
Don’t give me the chance of making my ‘great 
refusal.’ ” 

She paused, and then went on, speaking bitterly 
now. 

“ Look at all these pretty things in this room— 
they, and ambition, and the love of pleasure are 
dearer to me than anything else. I know myself so 
well that I couldn’t be happy without them. You 
don’t know how bad and worldly Iam. I should 
weary of the quiet peaceful life—the good happy 
life—at Woodbarton. Why should you want to 
marry me, George? I am not the sort of wife for 

you.’ 

“ What does it matter if I love you—and you 


she answered, looking 
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care for me? 
then.” 

“ Ah, George, but I don’t care enough for you, 
for all that! I am worldly to the core, worldly by 
nature, worldly by education. I am honest about 
it: sincerity is the only merit I lay claim to. No, 
dear. I should always be wanting more than you 
could give me. You think I am generous because 
I like giving to the poor people. I only give what 
I don’t want myself. You denied yourself every- 
thing until you had made every cottage on your 
estate comfortable. I should have been very sorry 
for the poor people, but my pleasures would 
have come first. Don’t, dear”—and now her voice 
changed, and her tone was very gentle and persuasive 
—“don’t say any more. I can’t bear to pain you 
who have been so good to me. Whatever little 
scraps of good intention I possess (and I don’t lay 
claim to anything except infentions) I owe to your 
teaching and example. Dear, kind, good George, 
don’t say any more.” 

He bade her good-bye without another word. 

When he was gone Lady Clotilda began to 
grumble. ‘“ Iam sure I don’t know what possessed 
George to come to-day. I am sure Lord Monmouth 
wanted to propose. I wish I had managed to tell 
the footman I would be at home to nobody except 
Lord Monmouth. Why didn’t you take Lord 
Monmouth into your sitting room to show him 
something or other. But you are so helpless. I 
have to do everything. You seem to forget that 
you are twenty-three, and your father says with these 
agricultural troubles he really can’t afford another 
London season. But I have to think of everything 
—you throw away all your chances.” 


The life wouldn’t weary you 


It was the Thursday before Whit-Sunday. The 
lilacs and laburnums round the little old Manor 
House at Woodbarton were in blossom. It was 
raining—a shower of tepid rain—and the birds were 
singing triumphantly. George was standing in the 
porch, when he heard the sound of horses’ hoofs 
on the gravel. Viola and her groom cantered up 
to the house. She sprang from her saddle, and ran 
into the porch for shelter. The bright drops were 
sparkling in her pretty hair, and on her cheeks 
flushed with riding. 

“Tam come here to get out of the rain,” she 
cried ; “I have just been having such a bad cold 
that I mustn’t run any risks.” 

She followed him into the oak parlour, and there 
in the window-seat she sat and watched the falling 
rain and the birds darting to and fro, every now 
and then with a poor wriggling worm in their bills. 
George made no reference to his visit to London, 
but talked of indifferent matters. Viola rose and 
turned over the volumes heaped upon the solid, 
old-fashioned table in the centre of the room. 

“You always have such nice books,” she said. 
“What pleasant winter evenings you must have in 
this dear old room with all these books. Do you 
remember the readings you and Ella and I have 
had together. Ah ! those happy days are gone for 
ever.” She gave a sigh. 

The rain had ceased, and George pointed this 
out to her. 

“Oh, don’t send me away,” she cried, “let me 


have one more afternoon here. Let us go round 
the garden, and then you must take me to the dairy, 
and give me some cream.” 

They walked along the grassy paths, Viola gather- 
ing flowers ruthlessly as she went—great boughs of 
fragrant lilac, the first China rosebuds, lilies of the 
valley, and deep-coloured pansies. The green 
riding-habit set off to perfection her slender figure. 
She had flung off her hat, and the gentle west wind 
was stirring the wavy tangle of her hair. Her old, 
bright, unaffected self always seemed to reappear 
when she was at Woodbarton ; she was never the 
“smart,” cynical, worldly Viola there. It was 
pleasant to see her in the spotless dairy, sitting on 
the wooden shelf, perched among the red, earthen 
pans, swinging one daintily-shod foot all the while 
as she drank creamy buttermilk and ate a big slice 
of home-made brown bread. At last she looked 
at the watch upon her wrist—a little watch set in 
diamonds—and said regretfully : 

“ Now I must go, or they will wonder at home 
what has become of me.” 

When Viola was on her horse, gathering up her 
reins to ride away, she leaned forward to say good- 
bye. 

“Tt has been like the dear old days,” she said— 
“it is the last of the dear old days.” Her voice 
was tremulous with tears. But she set her horse 
into a canter, and was gone without another word. 

The long shadows were creeping up the green 
terrace-walk. One solitary thrush on a pear tree, 
snowy with blossom, sang a clear chant—-sometimes, 
so it seemed to George, a song of triumph, some- 
times a strain of indefinable melancholy. The 
young man leant against the trunk of a slender 
laburnum ; the yellow tresses on the graceful 
branches shone pale-yellow against the exquisite 
evening sky—a pure vault of tender blue in which 
a crescent moon sailed serenely. <A great flood of 
love and hope seemed to sweep over him, and to 
blot out all the minor things of life. 

On Sunday morning the big pew in the little 
parish church was full of guests; besides Lady 
Clotilda and the Squire there were at least twelve 
people, and among them Lord Monmouth. But 
Viola was absent. When the service was over 
George did not wait to speak to his cousins, 
but walked quickly homewards. However, Lady 
Clotilda sent a footman after him to beg him to 
come and speak to her. George retraced his steps, 
and joined Lady Clotilda in the lime avenue that 
led from the church to Dene Park gates. She 
greeted him very graciously, When they were a 
few paces removed from her guests she said : 

“T have a piece of news which I am sure will 
interest you. Of course it is a secret for the 
present ; but these things soon get out, you know, 
and I feel that you as a cousin and a near neigh- 
bour ought to be one of the first to hear it from 
my own lips. Dear Viola is engaged to Lord 
Monmouth. It was only settled last night. He is 
most devoted, and the dear child herself is radiantly 
happy. His name and position and family are just 
what we could wish—and” (this as a secondary 
thought) “he is quite charming.” 

There was a silence for a moment. 
broke it. 


Then George 
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“I hope she may be very happy. Please tell her 
how truly I wish her every good thing.” 

Every particle of colour had ebbed out of his 
face. Lady Clotilda was startled, but she did not 
know what to say. She felt that she could now 
afford to be sorry for him, and mercifully held her 
tongue. 

He lifted his hat, and left her. Everything seemed 
to him now like a horrible dream, nor for many hours 
could he realise that Viola was losttohim. All that 
long night he walked about the fragrant garden 
where the nightingales were singing, until at dawn it 
seemed to him that he had in some sort mastered 
his grief and could face life. Not all the years 
that were to come, not all the changes they could 
contain, could ever, he thought, bring healing to his 
wound. ‘That is what we all think, undervaluing 
the balm that time and life give to most of us. 
But though the wounds heal, the scars remain to 
our dying day. Let any hand, however gentle, 
touch them, and the pain thrills through every 
nerve and fibre. 

George did not see Viola again before her 
wedding. ‘This took place in London, and the 
harvest made an excellent pretext for his staying 
at home. 

Some months later the neighbourhood was full 
of whispered rumours that Lady Monmouth’s 
marriage was turning out badly. Lord Monmouth’s 
temper, people said, was unbearable ; but she had 
known all about that before she married him, and 
so, they said harshly, “ no one could pity her.” In 
January Viola came home alone, looking miserably 
ill and wretched, which in some sort confirmed the 
rumours. Lady Clotilda, it is true, told an elaborate 
story of Lord Monmouth’s being detained by busi- 
ness, and she even said that her own anxiety to 
have her precious child with her for a long visit had 
induced him to spare Viola, though most reluctantly. 
Viola herself preserved a haughty silence, and 
seemed indifferent to everything and everybody. 

One bitter afternoon towards the end of January, 
when a black east wind was sweeping over the bare 
fields, George was walking through a copse with a 
gun on his shoulder. He had come out with the 
intention of getting a rabbit for a sick labourer who 
fancied it would tempt his failing appetite. Midway 
in the wood George met Viola. It was the first 
time he had seen her to speak to since she had re- 
turned home, and he now was about to pass her 
with a brief greeting. But she stopped him. 

“T am trespassing in your woods, George,” she 
said, with a melancholy smile, “looking for the 
snowdrops which used to grow in this copse.” 


He answered with some commonplace remark, 
and was about to walk on. But she turned to him 
with a very sweet and piteous look in her eyes. 

“Oh, George, do stay,” she said—almost as a 
child might have spoken ; “do stay and talk tome 
—I am so miserable.” 

And then she told him how wretched she was— 
how her husband’s temper was quite uncontrolled ; 
a terrible temper, beyond all endurance, making 
himself almost as miserable as it did all around him. 
She had left him with the intention of never return- 
ing. Her father approved of her resolution, but 
her mother was anxious to avoid the scandal of a 
separation, and could not bear the idea that she 
should lose the advantages that her position in 
Lord Monmouth’s house gave her. 

“Why do you tell me this?” George asked, in a 
voice that seemed stern to her. 

“Why? Oh, George, don’t think it horrid of me, 
but I have no one whom I can go to for advice 
and help, and you are always kind.” 

“IT suppose your difficulty is to see where your 
duty lies?” His voice sounded harshly to him, 
and yet how tenderly he felt for her ! 

“ Duty, duty.” Viola paused. “ You know I was 
brought up to think little of duties. No; I think, 
perhaps, it is my duty to return, But how can I 
live that wretched life? Once I thought ¢hings— 
beautiful things, luxuries, position, money—were all 
I wanted in life, and now I have them I find they 
are not all Don’t be angry, George ; I am utterly 
miserable.” 

“* My dear Viola, my dear Viola,” he said gently, 
as though he were speaking to a little child, “ don’t 
think your trouble does not—does not touch me. 
But, after everything that we thought made life 
worth living is gone, after pleasure has lost all its 
savour, after happiness is dead, there yet remains 
duty.” 

And as they paced the rough path together he 
spoke to her with an eager eloquence that sur- 
prised himself—an eloquence that sprang from the 
intolerable pain at his heart. 

The pale winter sun was low in the dull skies 
when Viola left him : “Good-bye, and God bless 
you! God bless you many, many times !” she said. 

A few days later she joined Lord Monmouth in 
London. Years have come and gone since then, 
and Viola has lived a life of little happiness, but 
not devoid of consolations. Those who know her 
story, who know how she married, not for love but 
for ambition, respect her now for her life of dutiful- 
ness. Children have brought sunshine to relieve 
the dreariness of her lot. 

ANNE FELLOWES. 
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We human beings spend a terrible 
time in finding out how to take each 

Packet.” other. We meet, and are _ intro- 
duced. We talk about the weather. Then we 
begin to feel our way into each other’s brains— 
cautiously, tediously—through the whole string of 
stock topics of conversation—where we went last 
year, Or are going this year; the last new novel ; 
the fashions ; music ; the lion of the season—until 
at last, to our mutual relief, we “strike oil”: we 
find a subject in which we are both really interested 
—and lo! it is time to go! Or we make a new 
friend. We catechise and sound him judiciously, 
approve him, and try experiments with him— 
grow more familiar—and suddenly we find we have 
gone too far. Either we have offended him on a 
sore point and he has resented our liberty, or we 
have trusted too much, confided too readily, and 
find ourselves betrayed and cornered. 

Friendship, social intercourse, the training of 
children, all is one lifelong experiment. Some peo- 
ple are not to be taken too seriously ; others are 
in desperate, grim earnest when we think they 
are amusing themselves. Some children will take 
discipline well ; others are crushed or soured by it. 
One man will see a joke at any moment ; another 
will never allow you to laugh at him. One woman 
will be mortally offended at an attention which 
would delight her sister. 

If only we could all be sent into the world with 
directions on the packet !—E. w. 


* Directions 
on the 
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— Cainmicism, — 


Astronomers are rather fond 
of raising bogeys to alarm 
the faint-hearts. Comets used 
to be objects of terror to whole nations, 
but such fears were rather superstitious 
than scientific in their origin. ‘The pro 
spect of a collision with a comet would 
not alarm us greatly nowadays, since we 
have learned that the mass even of the 
largest comet is quite inconsiderable. Still, 
a very intimate visit from a comet might 
not be unattended with dangers of another 
sort. The late Mr. Proctor used to “ put 
the case” of a comet composed chiefly of 
hydrogen coming so close as to mix with our atmo- 
sphere until the oxygen of the air and the hydrogen of 
the comet should be in the proportion in which the 
gases are present—chemically combined —in water. 
This would be awkward in the extreme. It would 
be so awkward that, unless an extinguisher were 
immediately clapped upon every fire and light in 
the whole world, there would be an explosion worse 
than any dynamiter has been responsible for ; after 
this would come a deluge, and this goodly earth 
of ours would be reduced to a sodden cinder. But 
this is one of those eventualities which, however 
startling to the fancy, do not cause the funds to 
fall.—H. 


Extra- 
terrestrial 
Dangers. 


A lady who was having her house in 
London painted, overheard two work- 
men talking. ‘They were speaking of 
the arrogant manner in which they and their class 
were often treated. “ Why,” said one, “they actu- 
ally call us the lower classes.” I repeated this 
story to an eminent scholar, who is also a leader 
and teacher ofmen. He was silent for a moment, 
and then said he had a piece of advice to offer, the 
outcome of his experience. ‘ Never use words 
that imply class distinctions.” Such words as 
“ flunkey,” “little people ”—by which elegant phrase 
is meant, I believe, people living on small means in 
little houses—“ counter-jumpers,” and so on, always 
seem to me to betray vulgarity in those that use 


Cheap Con- 
tempt. 
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these terms. Nothing is so cheap as contempt. 
There are people who can never speak of a labourer 
but as “ Hodge,” or of a farm-lad but as a lout. I 
cannot believe that by doing so they either raise 
their own dignity or lower the dignity of those of 
whom they speak. We are constantly hearing how 
foolish it is for people to be ashamed of the class to 
which they belong, or of the labour by which they 
earn their bread. But as long as we use con- 
temptuous and derogatory terms to denote these, 
there is surely some excuse for their mistaken 
shame. —A. F. 


Does the practice of choral intonation 
spring from the ancient Greek custom 
which obliged the choristers to pipe their iambics 
to a tune, asa more dignified manner of celebrating 
the Muses ?—z. 


Intoning. 


There are times in our lives when we 
stray from the hot and dusty roadway 
into the fruitful vineyards which skirt our path. 
Suddenly, we find that it is not for us to eat the 
grapes, and that we may do no more than refresh 
our eyes with the sight of the purple clusters. 
And so back we go to the outside world with the 
fox’s verdict, “‘ The grapes are sour,” ringing in our 
ears. There are different constructions to be put 
on that speech. I, for one, am almost persuaded 
that the fox spoke honestly when he made his 
statement. Let him at least have the benefit of 
the doubt. To be sure, there are people who are 
dishonest when they echo his words. These have 
tried, in vain, to pluck the ripe bunches, and failing, 
hide their disappointment by fancying that after all 
they have not missed much. Or, from a meaner 
motive, they think their cry of “sour” will make 
the grapes of less value to those who have gathered 
them over their heads. 

Though this be so, Still, to the credit of human 
nature, the greater number of us do, I think, leave 
the vineyard, thinking contentedly that the fruit 
out of reach is not yet ripe enough for our taste. 
Once resign ourselves to do without it, and very 
soon how little we care to possess it! For do we 
not see how quickly the bloom wears off the 
bunches in the hands of those whom the world 
calls fortunate? Have we not found that the 
spirit of contentment has sweetened the smaller 
clusters on our own level? This being so, it 
is surely better and wiser for our peace of mind to 
imagine that of all other fruit but our lawful share, 
we must say—for the present—‘ The grapes are 
sour.” —E. M. 


Sour Grapes, 


There are some people who are 
excused for much recklessness or 
vanity or cruelty (which in their 
cases are passed off under the euphemisms of “ im- 
prudence” or “thoughtlessness ”) because they are 
“so bright and pleasant.” The careless observer 
does not note that it may be the words or 
actions of these same sparkling people which have 
brought the cloud on the brow or the edge to the 
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voice, of those with whom they contrast with 
such apparent advantage to themselves. Now, the 
truly “pleasant” person is the one who makes 
others pleasant, and who leaves behind a track of 
conscientiously accepted responsibilities and ful- 
filled duties. Many who remain unnoted, save by 
such epithets as “reserved” or “ matter-of-fact,” 
are very treasure houses of cheer for all who come 
in contact with them; while the so-called “pleasant” 
people often come under the prophet’s searching 
definition of witches, as those who “have grieved 
the heart of the righteous whom God has not made 
sad, and strengthened the hands of the wicked that 
he should not return from his evil way.”—1. F. M. 


Manners are the clothes of the inner 
man. It goes without saying that we 
must have some to cover us withal. But, to be 
good manners, they must fit as well as cover their 
owner, and, like weil chosen garments, be so un- 
obtrusively appropriate that they not only seem, 
but feel, a part of ourselves. 

More absurd than the jackdaw trailing peacock 
plumes, or the ass in alion’s skin, is the man or woman 
whose manners do not fit, who parades the etiquette 
of Belgravia in the homely solitude of her country 
parish, or borrows an umbrella as grandiloquentl) 
as if he were proposing to annex a State. 

Quite as unseemly, of course, are slipshod, out- 
at-elbow manners, where ceremony is required. 
The grande dame who receives and entertains (or 
forgets to entertain) her guests in the manner of a 
gushing, heedless schoolgirl, is as ill-equipped for 
her position as the civil servant who thinks fit to 
serve uncivilly, or the ambassador who has no more 
tact at command than would serve the necessities 
of a day-labourer. Neither good clothes nor good 
manners can claim to make the man, but, as Ward 
Beecher said, when he is made, they greatly improve 
his appearance.—J. M. S. M. 


Manners. 


Of a garrulous talker,. who achieves 
cheap effects, it may be said that he 
talks like a halfpenny book with illustrations.—z. 


Cheap Talk. 


What is to be done with Cupid below 
stairs? It is really a difficult question. 
I wish the ways of my household to 
be strictly decorous, my handmaidens guarded 
with all due care and propriety, yet I should be 
sorry for them to see written over the portals of my 
door, concerning matrimony, 


Kitchen 
Courtship. 


‘* All hope is ended, ye who enter here !” 


As regards the first step in the business, finding 
a sweetheart at all, I presume the kitchen may 
safely be left to arrange for itself. How they manage 
it I do not know, since their opportunities appear 
but scanty, but somehow or other, domestics, staid 
as well as flighty, seem all to “have their chances.” 
The question is how to bring these “ chances ” fitly 
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within the range of practical politics, how to give 
the young people safe means of getting to know 
one another as well as they ought, how to make a 
long engagement happy enough to remove the 
temptation to “marry in haste.” In small house- 
holds, where but one or two servants are kept, it 
is tolerably easy to arrange for them to receive 
their friends at suitable times, but with larger 
numbers this is more difficult. I think the best 
suggestion I know came from a house where there 
were five or six maidservants, and any one of them 
who became engaged had leave to invite the young 
man to supper on Sunday night, on condition that 
he came up to family prayers. Under this rule 
numbers became an advantage, as there were al- 
most sure to be two swains to keep one another 
in countenance ; at one period there were four at 
once. And it raised the business of courtship, at 
a stroke, from being a thing done in a corner to a 
place of honour in the sight of God and man. It 
brought the maidens under the protection of their 
natural guardian, the master of the house, since 
any young man disposed to trifle would find him- 
self obliged either to look Aim in the face, or to 
withdraw altogether. Even where means are rather 
limited, it must be remembered that lawful hospi- 
tality in the kitchen is often a purer, more beneficent 
form of charity than any public subscription. It 
has its difficulties ; like every other kindness, it is 
liable to occasional abuse ; but a housekeeper who 
has practised kitchen hospitality without grudging 
for nearly sixty years assures me that abuse was an 
exception, and the usual reward abundant. Hos 
pitality means a wider radius for the blessings of 
home. But this lady had no experience of kitchens 
where beer was allowed.—k. R. 


There are certain relationships in life 
which give deadly point to words 
which may seem harmless enough to 
those not in that relationship. It is not the size 
of a prick which signifies, but the nature of the 
weapon which inflicts it !—1. F. M. 


Poison in the 
Sting. 


The vivid consciousness of life is often 
lost in its monotony. Nature, Art, 
and Books, delights that should make 
the pulses bound, fail to stimulate the mind, and 
the man becomes merged in the machine. The 
routine work of the day fills its hours, and we are 
content that it should do so. In some respects 
indeed official restraint is an advantage. Words- 
worth found it good as a poet to be confined within 
the narrow limits of the sonnet, and we who are 
not poets gain probably no slight advantage from 
having some hours of the day employed on work 
which habit has made mechanical. ‘But in such 
cases the danger of intellectual stagnation must be 
carefully avoided. I believe that men and women 
often grow stupid from sheer indolence. They are 
content to dream when they should act, and lack 
the noble ambition which leads on to fresh fields 
of knowledge, and grows more and more expansive 


Mental 
Apathy. 
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as the prospect widens. The affections, too, like 
the mind, grow torpid if unexercised, and the whole 
nature, with all its splendid possibilities of growth, 
becomes shrivelled and unfruitful. This is a 
pitiable condition, but it may be feared it is not 
uncommon, and the misfortune is that the man 
whom apathy has captured is not conscious of his 
bondage.—J. D. 


Deadly enemies as are these very 
domestic animals one to the other, 
there is a great deal that they share 
in common in the world’s estimation of them. 
They have always played a conspicuous part in 
home life, and each finds a partisan amongst the 
children of the family circle. The boys of the 
household—at any rate for a time—become the 
slaves of an ardent admiration for the mouse, be 
it white or grey, while their sisters are ready to 
lavish all their early affection upon “ poor pussy.” 
To play with a kitten is one of the chief 
pleasures of baby days, and in many cases a woman 
remains constant to her love for a cat all through 
her life. Nay, if truth is to be believed, there are 
those who say that she finds comfort in the presence 
of a sleek and selfish cat by her lonely fireside, 
when her life’s hopes have been cruelly disappointed 
and she has proved the hollowness of all things. 
Mice have their day too, though only, I think, so 
far as boys are concerned. But at least they are 
not allowed to feel the neglect with which girls 
treat them, for their young masters are ready to 
supply them with every mark of attention. Do 
they not speak to them in far more endearing terms 
than they use to their sisters? do they not bring 
more diligence to the study of the nature and habits 
of a mouse than they bestow upon the pages of 
the dog’s-eared Latin Grammar? So much for the 
respective friends of cat and mouse. There are 
many amongst us who, if we do not actually fear 
them, have a very strong dislike to either one or 
the other. Shakespeare tells us there are “some 
that are mad if they behold a cat ;” and the testi- 
mony of the same poet holds good now, as then, 
that “gentle hearts do fear the smallest monstrous 
mouse that ever crept on floor.” Of what service 
have not cat and mouse been to literature? 
Nursery-rhyme, fairy story, and fable make use of 
them over and over again, and poets, such as 
Burns and Gray, have not disdained to immortal- 
ise each animal in verse. Nor is this all; the 
moralists of bygone days have furnished us with a 
plentiful stock of proverbs based on the wisdom or 
cunning with which cat and mouse make their way 
through the world.—k. M. 


Cat and 
Mouse. 


Our Poi Shall we picture life as a summer 
ur Point of 
a garden, or as a rocky battle-field ? 
Shall our fancy fill it with fairies and 
ouphes and other shapes and omens of puerile 
prettiness or fantastic terror? Or shall our faith 
people it with the angels of the Lord who camp 
about them that fear Him, and the great crowd of 
witnesses who watch for their triumph ? --1. F. M. 





ADVENTURE ON 


N South Africa, and especially here on the Dia- 
mond Fields, there is little temptation to lie 
overlong in bed. Late to bed and early to rise 

is our variant of the old couplet. For the only 
bearable hours of the long summer are from sunset 
to sunrise, and of these by far the pleasantest are 
the brief hours about dawn ; for then mosquitoes 
cease from traubling, and a cool breeze, touched 
with the perfume of the lemon and oleander bushes, 
brings a feeling in which rest and exhilaration are 
curiously combined, and you are glad to be alive. 
Rarely during your English summer—generally in 
June, and after a night of thunder and rain—comes 
a morning when you too have an inkling of this 
gladness, and are moved thereby to unwonted 
gambols. But what with you is infrequent aad 
feeble is with us a daily and potent experience, as 
well assured to us as the rising of the sun ; and 
not all the purchaseable pleasures of your more 
elaborated latitudes could compensate for loss of 
this one. 

We were sipping our coffee, my husband and I, 
watching one such dawning from our cool verandah, 
or stoep, when our attention was attracted to the 
unusual silence of the stable-yard. It was pretty 
certain that Karl was still abed. Now Karlis the 
groom—a newly imported Swede—a good honest 
fellow, but appallingly slow in wit and limb. One 
thing, however, he can do beyond comparison 
he can sleep. His is a cast-iron slumber which 
nothing short of violence can break. He makes 
the legend of Rip van Winkle credible. But as 
horses must be fed, and boots cleaned, and wood 
chopped, grooms must be awakened ; so flinging 
a disparaging remark ahead of him, my husband 
left his coffee, his book, and his cool corner, and 
sauntered round to the stables, where he was greeted 
with whines of delight from the thirsty dogs, a croak 
from “ Jinny” the monkey in want of fruit, and 
an indignant snort from “Bob” the horse. On 
reaching Karl’s bedroom with a bucket of water 
as the promptest awakener, he was met by Karl’s 
grieved face thrust through the half-opened door, 
and—by way of averting the impending douche 
a stammered “ please, boss, I cannot bring myself 
out of this room because I have no clothes.” 
Karl’s English is always explicit though not idio- 
matic. “ No clothes,” thundered my husband ; “are 
you drunk?” “No, boss,” urged Karl, “but my 
clothes are all gone away, and I believe they have a 
robber with them.” 

A.’s anger cooled, and, chuckling over this crown- 
ing evidence of Karl’s powers of sleeping, went to 
his dressing-room to hunt out an old suit. Clad 
therein, closer inquiry became possible, and it was 
soon clear that Karl’s bedroom had been gutted 
during the night, the thieves even taking from under 
his pillow his shirt and watch. 

* But,” said I, “ didn’t you hear or feel anything ; 


THE 
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didn’t you at any rate dream that somebody was in 
your room ?” 

“No, missis,” was his unanswerable reply ; “ you 
know I can never wake up.” 

The police were communicated with, and as 
there had been several burglaries recently in the 
neighbourhood, a Zulu guard was told off for our 
house. He came on duty the following evening. 
Like most of his race, he was a splendid-looking 
fellow, with an expression combining honesty and 
a quiet sort of fearlessness, as in the St. George of 
Donatello. My husband showed him our bedroom 
window, adding—“ If the thieves turn up again to- 
night, which is not hkely, tap at the shutters, and 
I will come out and help you.” Raising his knob- 
kerrie to salute, our Zulu uttered the long-drawn 
“koos,” in token of obedience, and off we went 
to bed. 

A. often has to sleep with many thousands of 
pounds worth of diamonds under his pillow, and 
I am now grown used to the ominous precautions 
he takes to safeguard them ; indeed, so familiar is 
the sight of the loaded revolver and the knife which 
hang at the head of our bed, that I should feel the 
bed was not properly made if they were removed. 
After renewing the cartridges and setting his night 
lamp so as to illuminate any marauder who might 
enter the room while leaving us in shadow, we 
turned in. A., more suo, was soon snoring, but 
I slept lightly. About two o’clock I awoke with 
a start. A severe struggle was going on in the 
verandah close to our window, and I could hear a 
half-choked cry of “ Help! help!” Unlike many 
women, I never have hysterics and I do not faint, 
but instead I lose my voice for the space of about 
one minute, which is bothersome, because it makes 
it impossible to cry for aid or to give a warning. 
After my voice comes back, however, I am all right 
and courageous, which is as it should be, for I am 
an old traveller in wild lands, and have seen strange 
things in my pilgrimage. 

When, then, these sounds of fierce men fighting 
fell on my ear, my voice as usual clean left me, and 
I had to fall to pinching to awaken A. A pinfall 
in his room suffices to bring that “ old soldier” out 
of the deepest slumber, but to everything ouéside he 
is impervious. But my pinch (hé complained of it 
bitterly next day—said I had used an earthquake 
to shake down an apple) brought him to “ attention,” 
and almost before I could undo my fingers from the 
pinch, he had seized his revolver and was out in 
the verandah. I followed, and saw in the dim light 
the sickening spectacle, for so it is, of two men 
locked in a life-and-death struggle. One of them 
was our Zulu, knife in hand, but unable to use it, 
and evidently succumbing under the throttling grip 
of his assailant, a tall white man. <A. at once sang 
out, “ Hands up, or I fire!” and up went the 
revolver in line with the white man’s head. 
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How thankful I am that my husband is a cool, calm 
man! For if he had pressed the trigger murder 
would have been done that night. As he told me 
afterwards, just as he was about to fire, the two men 
swung out of the shadow of the verandah roof into 
the moonlight, revealing in the Zulu’s assailant our 
groom Karl ! 
~ Then in a trice all was changed, and, as in most 
of this life’s crises, comedy came treading on the 
skirts of tragedy. “ You asses!” roared out A. 
“ Karl, this is the policeman ; Guard, this is the man 
whose clothes were jumped. Stop this shindy.” 
Whereupon the two fell back from one another. 
Karl, a moment ago the very image of a ruthless 
Berseker, now wore again the familiar expression of 
a care-worn sheep. ‘The Zulu, eyes starting out of 
head, and scarce a breath in his body, could hardly 
stand, yet it needed all my husband's authority to 
prevent him resuming the arrest of Karl. 

He had been so badly mauled, and yet seemed 
so bent on protecting us, that I took a great liking to 
the poor fellow ; but all I could do to show it, thanks 
to a confusion of tongues dating from the Tower 
of Babel, was to shake hands with him and send A. 
into the bedroom for half-a-sovereign for a “ tip.” 

In the lull which now followed, agonising cries 
were heard from the back premises of “ Murder !” 
“Thieves!” I felt like a regiment in square, with 
death and danger on the four sides of me. I begged 
A, to go round with Karl and the Zulu and rescue 
the maids. But A. had caught a glimpse of the 
comical side of the affair, and was in fits of laughter. 
“Let them squeal,” was all I could get out of him. 
And certainly he and I, in the airiest of night-gear, 


were ill-sorted with the moonlight tragedy we had 
interrupted ; but the incident which most tickled 
him,“ my heartfelt embrace of the Zulu,” as he 
styles it, does not seem to me half so laughable as 
his own combination of revolver and “cutty sark.” 


“You had better take some brandy round to 
those rampant maids of yours,” said A., “ while I 
look to Sixpenny’s bruises” (“Sixpenny,” I may 
explain, is the incongruous name by which our guard 
is entered in the books of the Registrar of Natives). 
And so the affair ended. 

And now aword as to how the mistake arose, for 
there is a lesson in it. Just before the guard came 
on duty, Karl, who had leave of absence for the 
evening, was told that a policeman would be in 
charge of the place for a few nights, and that he 
was to render him assistance if called upon. Now 
the idea of a d/ack policeman had never dawned on 
Karl, fresh from Europe, and he yet holds it a very 
questionable practice to entrust to a coloured man 
the protection of property and the arresting of white 
men. So when on returning about midnight he 
caught sight of our Zulu ensconced in a dark corner 
of the verandah, ke jumped at once to the conclu- 
sion that here was a thief, perhaps /Ae thief ; and he 
decided to watch him, and take him red-handed. 
“Sixpenny ” too was a bit astray in zs ideas, for it 
never occurred to him that he, “ Sixpenny,” could 
be taken for anything else than a Zulu guard. So 
when he found that Karl, instead of going to bed, 
was dogging his footsteps and behaving in an al- 
together unaccountable way, he came to the con 
clusion that, after all, Karl must be a thief, per- 
haps ¢He thief. Before arresting him, however, he 
thought it best to make quite sure by calling up my 
husband, and it was just as he was in the act of 
giving the preconcerted tap on our shutters that 
Karl fell upon him, and he, now convinced of the 
other’s rascality, on Karl. 

Clearly the whole trouble is referable to Karl’s 
racial prejudice, which made it appear a thing im 
possible that a coloured man, a “ nigger,” should be 
a policeman ' 
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THE LATEST TIDINGS 


N the year 1888 an egg of the Great Auk was 
sold by auction at Stevens’s rooms in Covent 
Garden for £225. On other occasions speci- 

mens have fetched large prices, but this is the 
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GREAT AUK. 


highest point reached by collectors of rarities. 
The egg has little beside to attract attention. In 
size it is about the same as a swan’s egg, and its 
colour is yellowish-white marbled with black. The 
whole number in museums or private collections 
must be few, and could easily be ascertained. 

If the egg of the Great Auk is so valuable, what 
a priceless treasure would the bird itself be! 
Within my own memory specimens have been re- 
peatedly in the market, but they are not now ever 
heard of. The bird is as extinct as the dodo, and 
only a few relics and pictures remain. The last 
living bird we have heard of was secured by the 
late William Bullock, the once famous traveller, 
antiquarian, and collector, whose museum in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, was a very famous 
exhibition for Londoners. Mr. Bullock told Mr. 
W.C. L. Martin, the naturalist (who wrote some 
capital books, admirably illustrated, for the Religious 
Tract Society), that when he was in North America, 
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in the northern regions, he once, in a six-oared boat, 
gave chase to a Great Auk in order to get within 
gunshot. He failed to come near enough. Yet 
the same bird had no fear of the boatmen, for it 
allowed them unarmed to approach, and by them 
it was killed, and the skin was brought to England 
for his museum. This must have been long ago, 
for Bullock’s museum was closed in 1819, and all 
its curiosities dispersed by sale at auction. 

We have notices of specimens much later than 
this. The veteran Mr. Bartlett, Superintendent 
of the Zoological Society’s Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
in his young days was a dealer in objects of 
natural history, living and dead. In those days 
several specimens of the Great Auk (Aka im- 
pennis) passed through his hands. The last oc- 
casion he has thus described to us: One day a 
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seafaring man came to his house with a number of 
skins of birds in a large brown-paper parcel. Mr. 
Bartlett bought some of them, and the man then 
said he had one of the “great northern diver.” 
It was really a Great Auk. “What do you want 
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for this ?” said Mr. Bartlett. “ Twenty-six shillings,” 
the sailor said, “for I had trouble to get it.” The 
money was paid, and the man went away. After 
the excitement of the moment had passed, Mr. 
Bartlett felt desirous to question the man more, 
and went out quickly, but the mysterious visitor 
was out of sight, and was not to be found. Not long 
afterwards, Mr. Shaw, of Shrewsbury, a dealer who 
had been a good customer, called, and Mr. Bartlett 
sold it to him at the low price of #9. Mr. Shaw 
carried it off, and sold it for Lord Hill’s museum at 
Hawkstone, at what price Mr. Bartlett did not know. 

During last century the Great Auk was far from be- 
ingarare bird. Large numbers came to St. Kilda to 
breed, arriving in May and departing again in June. 
They were common in the Faroe Islands at the same 
period, before the year 1800. In Iceland they fre- 
quented a great rock near Reykjans. It was usual for 
the Icelanders to make excursions to get the birds 
and their eggs for food. During some volcanic 
disturbance the old_rock disappeared, and the birds 
migrated to Elday, an adjacent island, where they 
were taken in 1844. There are notices in the 
accounts of voyages to Spitzbergen of what could 
only have been the Great Auk, though called 
“birds like penguins.” We should not be sur- 
prised to hear of them in islands off the coast of 
North Greenland. At present, however, they may 
be said to have been hunted and eaten off the face 
of the earth. 

The family of Alcadz to which it belongs in- 
cludes another genus, the Aptenodytes or Penguin, 
which are still as numerous in the Antarctic as 
the Auk was in the Arctic regions. Two of the 


species were described by the old voyagers, and 
especially by Captain Cook, as the Aptenodytes 
magellanica and the A. Batachonica. ‘The latter, 
the largest of the Penguins, is frequent in the 
Falkland Islands, New Year’s Island, and other 
stations in those seas. The family is allied to the 
Pelicans (/e/icanide), but are singularly defective 
in their wings, hence the name of the Great Auk, 
Ala impennis. The wings are useless for flight, 
but are used as paddles, and the birds are powerful 
swimmers and splendid divers. 

In books of natural history Auks are described 
as having short bills, nearly as deep as long, com- 
pressed and furrowed down the sides ; the upper 
mandible being strong, arched, and hooked, the 
nostrils hidden by feathers at the base. The wings 
are very short and narrow. The toes are three, 
joined by webs. They are about the size of a 
large goose. The upper plumage is jet black, with 
a large patch of white on the forehead and a band 
of white on the wing. ‘The under plumage is 
white. The legs are short and dull black, and the 
bill black. They seem chiefly different from the 
Penguin in the bill, the general aspect of the birds 
being alike. The food of all the family appears 
to consist of fish and marine crustacea. 

In the British Museum there are two mounted 
specimens to be seen, one of them bought in 1819 
at the sale of Mr. Bullock’s museum, the other 
purchased in 1856 at the sale of M. de Jeude’s 
collection. On enquiry I learn that a fine specimen 
of the Great Auk is also in the museum of Lord 
Hill at Hawkstone, probably the same which was 
sold to Mr. Shaw by Mr. Bartlett. 

















A NEW CARNIVOROUS ANIMAL FROM MADAGASCAR. 


it has for many years past been well known to 
naturalists that the great island of Madagascar 
is a kind of museum of ancient forms of animal 
life, including a few quadrupeds—especially the 
lemurs~-and a good many birds, as well as several 
reptiles and insects, all of which differ greatly from 
those found in any other country. These peculiar 
forms, relics of an earlier and once more widely- 
extended fauna, appear to have been preserved 
by their isolation in this large island, and so afford 
Very interesting examples of living creatures now 
to be found nowhere else on the surface of the 
globe. 

One of these little-known animals was brought 
alive to England last year, and has been added to 
the collection in the Regent’s Park Gardens : and 
as this is the first living example ever seen in this 


country—or, we believe, in Europe—a few particu- 
lars as to its appearance and habits may perhaps 
interest the readers of this magazine. 

This creature, which is known to the Malagasy by 
the name of /dsa (pronounced “ foussa ”), has unfor 
tunately at present no other name except the not 
very euphonious one of Cryffoprvcta. It is a carni- 
vorous animal, belonging to the great Order of the 
Cats (Felidz), but modified in several respects from 
the ordinary type, and is nearly allied to the Civets 
(Viverridz), with which it was at first classed. The 
Fosa is connected, as regards its structure, with the 
Jaguar, and in its colouring resembles the Puma 
(felis concolor) ; but, on the other hand, it is distin- 
guished from most of the Felide by the greater 
elongation of the whole body, including the head, 
while the limbs are shorter, so that it has some 
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resemblance to a weasel. It has a well developed 
anal pouch, and when violently enraged emits a 
most disagreeable odour, very like that of the 
skunk. The skin of its feet is bare, while the toes 
are longer and not so much divided as in other ani- 
mals of the same class ; and it is plantigrade, like 
the bears, not walking, like a cat and the majority of 
the Felidz, on its toes, but applying nearly the 
whole surface of the foot to the ground. But al- 
though, as already said, allied to several members 
of the order, the Fdsa is so distinct from any other 
known animal of the kind that a special family had 
to be formed for its reception (Cryptoproctide), and 
of this it is the single genus and species—in other 
words, there is no other living creature nearly re- 
lated to it. 

The Fodsa is the size of a small leopard, being 
about 2 ft. 6 in. in length—not including the tail, 
which is 2 ft. 2 in. long— and it stands about 1 ft. 3 in. 
high. It is entirely 


very short time he had carried off two turkeys, three 
geese, and a score fowls. He had seized the 
first of these by leaping upon the hut of the owner, 
who assured me that he also carried off young pigs 
and other domestic animals. So that when they are 
fortunate enough to entrap a Fdsa, the natives do 
not fail to kill it without mercy with their spears ina 
most barbarous manner, after having burnt off its 
whiskers—in order, as they say, to dishonour it. 

“ The natives are greatly afraid of these creatures. 
One day my hunter Zoudze, while engaged in 
hunting lemurs in the neighbourhood of our camp, 
perceived all at once, while coming up from a 
hollow, a Fodsa approaching him, panting at the 
time. The poor man, trembling with fear, flung 
down his musket and saved himself by climbing up 
a tree, where he remained until the animal disap- 
peared among the bushes. 

“The Malagasy affirm that there exists another 

species of Fosa, 





covered, except on 
the soles of the 
feet, with thick 
glossy fur of 
a tawny brown, 
which becomes 
somewhat darker 
under the body. 
M. Francois P. L. 
Pollen, a Dutch 
naturalist who 
made extensive re 
searches in N. 
W. Madagascar, 
thus describes the 
habits of the Fosa 
from his own ob- 
servations and in- 
quiries :' 

“This animal is 
very voracious and 
powerful when its 
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appears that flesh 
of the animal is 
good to eat; at 
least, the natives 
regale themselves 
with steaks taken 
from it, which, 
they say, are ex- 
cellent.” 

This animal was 
originally made 
known to science, 
and named Crypio- 
procta ferox, in a 
paper published in 
the ‘Transactions 
of the Zoological 
Society by Mr. E. 
T. Bennett. ‘The 
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small size is con- 
sidered. It is not 
dangerous to man, 
except when it is wounded or at the breeding 
season. At this period it is, so say the natives, 
very ferocious and does not fear man, whom at 
other times it constantly avoids, and it may then 
be seen in small companies of from four to eight 
individuals. ‘This time is called by the Malagasy 
Volampisa—that is, ‘ Fosa’s month ’ : and they re- 
late a number of stories about the animal. ‘They 
say, among other things, that it extinguishes the 
nocturnal fires of the inhabitants, scratching them 
out with its feet ; also, that in order to kill fowls, 
it makes the round of the fowl-houses, at the same 
time emitting its fetid odour, which immediately 
kills the fowls ; etc., ete.; they say also that it 
climbs trees in pursuit of the lemurs, of the flesh 
of which it is very fond. The specimen we killed 
was a handsome adult male, and, according to the 
people’s account, a destroyer of the first rank. Ina 

1 See Recherches sur la Faune de Madagascar et ses Dépen- 
dances, Leyden 1868, 
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young = specimen 
described by him 
came from = Mr. 
Telfair, of Mauritius, who declared it to be “the 
most savage creature of its kind he ever met with. 
Its motions, power, and activity are those of a tiger, 
and it has the same appetite for blood and de 
struction of animal life.” The Fodsa is found 
chiefly on the western side of Madagascar, in the 
warmer regions of the island. Its habits are 
nocturnal ; and it is also known by the name 
of Pintsdla. With its sharp retractile claws 
and its powerful teeth it is evidently a formid- 
able beast of prey, and, notwithstanding its small 
size, it often kills wild hogs, goats, or even 
cattle, springing fiercely at the throat, thus flying 
at higher game than poultry, as previously de 
scribed. 

Besides the living example of this animal at the 
Zoological Gardens, a fine stuffed specimen may be 
seen at the British Museum (Natural History) at 
South Kensington. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S GARDENS, 


JAMES SIBREE. 
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ON STICKS 


THEN we speak of sticks we do not mean a 
\ “stick of eels,” which consists of seventy- 
five of those extremely slippery individuals ; 
nor a “ composing stick,” which is the instrument 
for composing types in words and arranging the 
words to the required length of the lines ; nor a 
« gold-stick,” nor yet a “silver-stick.” A “Gold 
Stick in Waiting ” would be insulted at being called 
a stick in any other accepted meaning of the word, 
for he is no less important a personage than the 
colonel of the regiment of Life Guards whose duty 
it is to attend the sovereign on all occasions, 
taking his turn month and month about with 
another colonel, also of the Life Guards; while 
Silver Stick is the designation of the field-officer of 
the Life Guards when on duty at the Palace. 

No, it is with sticks in the common accepta- 
tion that we concern ourselves ; and, perhaps, as 
commonly accepted a stick as any, és a stick in 
waiting (ready always), made neither of gold nor 
silver, but from twigs of birch, and not rousing in 
the mind thoughts of dignity or military bearing 
by any means. 

But contemporaneously with, or generally antece- 
dent to, this acquaintance between his person and 
the subject of our article, the average youth has 
cultivated extensive intimacies with sundry sticks of 
anature hard, but less enduring than that employed 
by the schoolmaster. How many a penny or even 
smaller coin has he lavished on that delicacy, dear 
to the tender in years, the sugar-stick, succulent and 
of the sticky sticky! Four a penny they used to be 

the thin ones ; two a penny those of more robust 
appearance ; while if all one’s substance went on 
one, that one was a veritable Claimant. 
we inclined to multitude ; there* was variety of 
flavour possible then, and monotony, even in the 
matter of sweets, is avoided by the healthy mind. 

By the way, do you think it is a case of re- 
version to type that makes the young man when 
attacked by shyness suck the knob of his walking- 
stick ingenuously and with apparent enjoyment ? 
They all do it steadily on Sunday afternoons when 
they are sitting by their sweethearts, regarding 
the latter sideways the while. Girls not having 
sticks to console themselves with, usually contem- 
plate the toes of their boots. Both seem equally 
consoling and satisfying, for you may witness it 
week after week from Wimbledon to Hampstead 
Heath, and generally on any available stile. 

Apropos of walking-sticks, how many different 
kinds there are! and you have only to examine 
those in the umbrella-stand to form a general con- 
ception of the sort of men who inhabit the house. 

A stick vendor can judge more or less by the 
appearance of him who enters the shop what 
manner of stick he will want, just as the tobacconist 
can discriminate, not only between applicants for 
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shilling cigars and a clay and shag, but can make 
more delicate distinctions. 

Every one, except sailors, who have the blessed 
privilege of keeping their hands in their pockets, has 
some sort of consolation in the way of a stick ; for, 
after all, umbrellas and sunshades are just as indis- 
pensable without their sheltering power as when 
that is required of them. Even your small boy, 
newly breeched, has his penny cane from the toy- 
shop. Malacca it is, with a tin head and a tassel of 
blue or pink—conspicuous, even aggressive. 

The policeman has his stick—or so he calls his 
staff, which he carries in his pocket ; the drummer 
has his, and there is seldom much doubt of 
the fact ; the artist has his, the mahlstick ; the 
musician has his, the baton ; and he differs from 
the policeman, inasmuch as though both are on 
the beat there is only one—never mind which— 
who is usually in time. 

It is wonderful, considering sticks are in such 
common use, that people have so much difficulty 
in carrying them. ‘They find them as much in the 
way as their own arms, when the latter are not 
being swung. (//ow is it that so few of us are 
quite at home with, and unembarrassed by, the 
presence of our arms? Is it—no, perish the 
thought !—because we have not yet grown ac- 
customed to using them otherwise than as fore- 
legs?) Do we not know, all too well, the old 
gentleman who precedes us down the railway steps, 
with his bag in one hand, holding the banister 
with the other, and with his stick under his arm, 
stuck well up, bobbing with his motion and 
threatening our eye? No amount of dodging on 
our part seems any use, and the quantity of nerve- 
power exhausted in worry is incalculable. And in 
omnibuses what we suffer when we see entering 
the individual whom we £zow will deposit hiniself 
on the seat blowing a very blast of relief, and will 
vigorously bring his stick down on the nearest 
foot! Then, too, there is the man whose stick 
always seems to get between one’s legs, and the 
woman who does her best to knock one’s hat off as 
she strides majestically along with her umbrella 
held aloft. By the bye, if ever you want to bring 
on a fit of indigestion, rheumatic fever, and a 
permanent stiff-neck, sit behind a woman with an 
umbrella up, on an omnibus top when it is raining. 

The way in which a man carries his stick is an 
indication as to the state of his spirits. You could, 
for instance, always distinguish between an a 
cepted and a rejected lover simply by noting the 
action of the stick. Just study the sticks you meet 
on your next walk ; they will amuse you, perhaps 
instruct you, certainly tell you as much of the 
character and history of their owners as many of 
the “ ologies.” 

Some sticks are as cherished by us as our pipes. 
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They are to us dear familiar friends. Perhaps they 
were cut in the wood where we wandered years 
ago one summer day with some one who seemed 
then as the life of our life. Maybe she has passed 
out of it, but her memory remains, and a sorrow 
more or less sacred. ‘The friendly sticks have 
accompanied us in many a long night tramp when 
enemies had to be fought with, and castles built 
and dreams dreamed. Silent companions we all 
have who have been witnesses of our struggles and 
our sorrows. ‘That may be only a piece of ash or of 
hickory which you possess, but you remember how 
viciously you poked the harmless stones from their 
resting-place, and swished off the daisy heads as 
you passed, that day of all days—you remember, 
and perhaps you sigh when you take the staff in 
your hand and go out alone! Oh, there are 
voices in dumb things for those who have ears to 
hear them ! 

We must not forget the alpenstock of the 
mountaineer, with the names of the ascents he 
has made cut on it. We each of us have an 
alpenstock, and it has helped us up our own special 
mountains, and some of us keep it like a hid 
treasure, and others bring it out and show to friends 
among the spoils gathered in life’s journey. Sticks 
of some sort we all need; in youth for show 
perhaps, in weakness as a crutch, in old age as a 
support. Something we will have to lean upon. 
It is well for us if it be a human friend who sup- 
ports us when we totter ; better if it is the Divine 
Friend on whom we rely and who will never fail 
us. Human friends are frail, they bend, they 
break, In this world where we make our pil- 


grimage we have not always a staff unless we turn 
to Him who will both guide us and support us. 
Perhaps we are not careful enough in selecting our 
sticks, for until we have learnt by experience the 
dangers and difficulties of the road we scarcely 
realise what our need will be ; only when we fall 
wearied by the wayside we understand, and then 
perhaps no help can be obtained, and there is 
none ready to volunteer to seek for us what we 
have not sought for ourselves. We lean on reeds, 
and when they break we fling them away angered 
at their impotence. Ah, we should try our sticks 
before we rely on them ; it is not all which can bear 
our weight ! 

Of all the sticks in the world the one we covet 
most is the broomstick ; but we might as well cry 
for that moon whither the witches ride on theirs. 
Think what it would be to mount up above this 
world, with its turmoil and noise, its littlenesses 
and its cares, away to the hurrying clouds, and to 
follow them through the silent night with only the 
stars to peep at us and the winds to whisper the 
secrets of our souls. Some favoured beings have 
these broomsticks, or a very good equivalent. 
‘They are the men of genius, and usually it is well 
for them that they can mount up skywards and 
fathom the mysteries of a higher world, with the 
clouds round about them hiding this ; else would 
they die stifled in our atmosphere. But we of 
commoner natures cannot follow them ; we walk 
upon the earth and know not how to soar. Still, 
even for us there ¢s a freedom of the soul if we 
seek it, and wings are better than broomsticks 
perchance. 

L. J. LEMON. 


Varieties, 


Niagara Utilised.—It is estimated that if the whole 
stream could be utilised, the river Niagara would supply 
more than seven million horse-power. This is more than 
double the total steam and water power at present employed 
in the whole of the manufacturing industries of the United 
States. A Falls Company has been formed, contemplating 
the immediate utilisation of about 100,000 effective horse- 
power. The principal work of construction is a great tunnel 

,»250 feet long, to form a tail-race to the turbines, starting 
from land belonging to the company, and discharging into 
the lower river. We are afraid that if the scheme is success- 
ful, a host of disfiguring factories will rise in the neighbour- 
hood, The transmission of the power to Buffalo, Ionawanda, 
and other towns is less to be regretted, and one of the best 
of the proposals is to supply power to work an electric- 
lighting station in Buffalo, nearly twenty miles off. Wonder- 
ful results may come in cur days from the extension of the 
principle of water-power to various uses. The experiment 
has long been successfully tried in Europe as well as America, 
the power of the Falls of Schaffhausen being partially utilised 
as well as of the Falls of Niagara. Why not apply to useful 
purposes the illimitable power of the Ocean tides ? 


Famous English Houses.—Since the time when Mr. 
Barnum tried to get the house of Shakespeare at Stratford, 
many similar attempts have been made. Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage was coveted, and the trustees of the house at Stratford 
paid £3,000 this year tosecure it as national property. The 
present tenant, said to be a lineal descendant of Shakespeare's 
Hathaway family, bought the property for less than £350 
about fifty years ago. Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Kow is 
now, or lately was, tenanted by an eccentric lady, frequently 
brought before the police magistrates for keeping so many 
cats and dogs as to be a nuisance to the neighbours. The 
old rectory of Somersby in Lincolnshire, where Tennyson 
was born, now the humble abode of a small farmer, w 
lately put up to auction, and was bought in after a sum had 
been offered fifty times its value. Whether this bid was 
made for America, we have not heard; but the Laureate 
himself is too sensible to encourage such extravagant pur- 
chase of the house. There came, some years ago, a deput 
tion from the State of Pennsylvania to negotiate with the 
trustees of Jordan’s Meeting House for the removal 0! 
Penn’s bones, to be placed in a more imposing site in Phila- 
delphia. The good Friends in this country did not give 
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any encouragement to the proposal, although the deputies 
had large means to enforce the sale had they found men 
open to the influence of dollars. The removal was not 
attempted, and Jordan’s is still a place of pilgrimage, not 
for Friends only, but for Americans from Penn’s State, who 
visit it every year in large numbers. 


Bibliomania.—It has been stated that ‘* Elzevirs,” which 
once were eagerly sought for, and purchased at high prices, 
are now often to be seen in ordinary book-stalls among 
books ‘‘all for sixpence.” Such are the vagaries of fashion, 
when objects are sought merely for their rarity, apart from 
intrinsic value. Elzevirs have gone the way of black tulips 
and china snuffboxes. The collectors are at present more 
concerned with the binding than the books. Diamonds and 
jewellery are not likely to lose value as long as they are 
negotiable,” and as long as the stone is more precious than 
the setting. But costly books may some day be of slight 
value. 


Cholera in Western Europe.—The terrible outbreak of 
cholera at Hamburg has been ascribed by Dr. Koch and 
other experts to the contamination of the waters of the Elbe 
by the Russian refugees encamped on the banks of the river 
in the vicinity of the city waterworks. The germs of 
disease are more certainly spread by the agency of water 
than by any other form of contagion. There may be many 
subsidiary means of infection, but drinking impure water, 
i.e. infected with choleraic germs, is the chief. Hence the 
importance of using only water that has been boiled, and the 
same precaution should invariably be taken with milk, which 
has been proved to be the source of infection in other 
zymotic diseases, notably scarlet fever. Many German 
physicians are advocating compulsory cremation of bodies 
where cholera has been the cause of death. It is of little 
avail to burn the corpses, if the clothes, bedding, and every 
substance with which infectious diseases have been in contact 
are not also destroyed. All these considerations strengthen 
the demand for a central Board of Health in England, the 
service of which would be to store up all ascertained facts, 
and to issue authoritative orders to local authorities. 


Fires from Old Flues.—Scarcely a year passes without 
some ancient and historical mansion being partly or wholly 
destroyed by fire. Neglected flues are by far the most 
frequent cause. In old times the big beams near the flues 
were not liable to quick ignition as long as the fuel was chiefly 
wood. But since coal fires have become universal, or 
nearly so, there is accumulation of soot in the old flues, and 
if this soot gets alight the dry old wood yields no resistance 
to speedy combustion, Milton Abbey, Northamptonshire, 
the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, had a narrow escape this year, 
and might have been added to the list of ancient mansions 
consumed by fire through this cause. 


Early Scottish Book.—Sir James Inglis or English, an 
ingenious writer of the early part of the sixteenth century, 
is chiefly known as the supposed author of the ‘* Complaynt 
of Scotland,” a very curious and fanciful work, published 
originally in St. Andrews in 1548 or 1549, and the earliest 
Scottish prose work in existence. 


A Summer’s Evening Retreat for the Citizens of London 
Sixty Years Ago.—Turning out of Thames Street, running 
down to the river, an old public house stood facing the 
water, and there was a large tree in front of it. Under this 
tree were benches and seats, and while you might see old 
men sitting smoking their pipes and having their mugs of 
ale, the young men and maidens strolled about enjoying the 
breeze from the water. A flight of steps led down to the 
river, and there the watermen plied for hire. This was 
Queenhithe in 1830. From this place the first steamboats 
started for Richmond and back in one day. Numbers of 
people came down in the evening to watch the return of 
these boats. There was no pier, the steamboats were 
moored in the middle of the river, and the passengers had to 
go to and fro in small boats. The two boats that first 
ventured to go to Richmond and back were named the 
Endeavour and the Perseverance. The writer when about 
ten years old has reason to remember this place. One evening, 


when standing on the steps watching the small boats coming 
in, he slipped into the water and was fished out with a boat- 
hook by one of the watermen. 

A very important feature of Queenhithe was an old lady, 
who came every evening with a hand basket covered with a 
clean white cloth. She used to take her stand at her regular 
place and display her commodities. When the cloth was 
removed you would see a goodly row of sheep’s trotters, much 
enjoyed by young people in those days. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show rowed from Queenhithe. The 
gondola known as the Lord Mayor’s state barge was built 
in 1807, at a cost of £2,579. Built of English oak, 85 
feet long and 13 feet 8 inches broad, she had eighteen oars, 
and all other fittings complete, and was profusely gilded. 
She was manned by eighteen rowers in their livery dresses 
of scarlet, which gave them a very gay appearance. Then 
came the barge of each company. They mostly took water 
at London Bridge, and then went in procession to 
Westminster. There was another state barge built during 
the mayoralty of Sir Matthew Wood in 1816; she received 
the name of Afaria Wood, after the eldest daughter of 
that “‘twice” Lord Mayor. It cost £3,300, and was 
cipable of dining 140 persons in the grand saloon. It 
measured 140 feet long by 19 feet wide, and drew only 2 
feet 6 inches of water. These two barges were sold by 
auction when the Corporation had no longer any need of them. 
The former realised £105, and the latter, which was bought 
by Mr. Alderman, Humphrey, fetched £410. I think the 
Maria lVood may still be seen on the Thames at Kew, and 
is still, I believe, occasionally used for entertainments. 
One of the old barges of some City Company is now (1892) 
the barge of Oriel Cottage, Oxford. It has a curious look 
beside its neighbour of Queen’s, and other college boats, 
moored by the bank. je § 


Earthquakes.—IIumboldt, who had witnessed most of 
the terrible as well as the beautiful scenes of nature, thus 
speaks of earthquakes:—‘* When we suddenly feel the 
ground move beneath us, a mysterious and natural force with 
which we are previously unacquainted is revealed to us as 
an active disturbance of stability. A moment destroys the 
illusion of a whole life—our deceptive faith in the rey 
nature vanishes, and we feel transported as it were int 


realm of unknown destructive forces. Every sound arrests 


our attention, and we no longer trust the ground on which 


we stand. Animals— especially dogs and swine — particip 


in the same anxious disquietude ; and the crocodiles of the 


Orinoco, which are at other times as dum) as our own litth 
lizards, leave the trembling bed of the river and run with 
loud cries into the adjacent forests. To man, the earthquake 
conveys an idea of some universal and unlimited danger. 
We may flee from the crater of a volcano in active eruption, 
or from the dwelling whose destruction is threatened by the 
approach of the lava stream; but in an earthquake, direct 
our flight whithersoever we will, we still feel as if we trod 
upon the very focus of destruction,” 


The Great Skua.—This bird is in danger of becoming as 
extinct as the Great Auk. Mr. Thomas Eximondston, of the 
well-known family of Edmondstons of Shetland, reports th 
following disgraceful conduct of strangers who have inter 
fered with laudable efforts to preserve this rare bird. It 
may be well, as illustrating the difficulties of protecting 
Ifermanness (an island where a few still breed), to mention 
an occurrence of last season. ‘* Two visitors, presumably 
gentlemen, since they came provided with introductions, and 
calling themselves ornithologists, presented themselves to my 
nephew, Mr. Laurence Edmondston, of Halligarth, and 
sought permission to visit the skuas’ home. Such permission 
is never refused to any one, the only conditions being that 
all visitors shall be accompanied by the keeper, and the birds 
disturbed as little as possible. The skuas were then in act 
of laying, and, as the visitors had time at command, Mr. 
Edmondston suggested that their expedition should be post- 
poned for two or three days, when all the birds would be 
sitting, and when they would have the opportunity of seeing 
the skuas to greater advantage, and with less risk of damage. 
This proposal was acquiesced in, but two days afterwards 
these gentlemen betook themselves to Hermanness, entirely 
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on their own account, and without the necessary letter of 
permission. Warned off by the keeper, they laughed at his 
remonstrances, and proceeded to hunt for the skuas’ nests. 
It is highly satisfactory to add that they did not find them, 
for the keeper, who had been joined by my nephew’s 
shepherd, ‘‘ shadowed ” them at a few paces’ distance, taking 
good heed of all their proceedings. But the example of two 
‘“stranger gentlemen,” in thus setting at defiance the pro- 
hibition against trespass, very naturally encouraged native 
raiders better acquainted with the locality. Only a few 
days afterwards the two nests to which I have already 
referred were plundered of their eggs, and there was no pos- 
sibility of tracing the depredators.” 


German Statesmen.—The writer of the articles on this 
subject in last year’s volume has used, especially in her 
account of Bismarck, Moltke, and Caprivi, materials which 
ought to have been acknowledged as from the then Berlin 
correspondent of the ‘* Times,” Mr. Charles Lowe. The 
writer, living abroad, did not know the name, and was ‘‘ not 
aware that anonymous newspaper correspondence was copy- 
right,” but the descriptions were so graphic, that they were 
appropriated in her papers. 


Variations in a Song.—A correspondent at Willesden 
sends what he calls ‘‘ the correct version” of the old song 
“*O wully, wully up yon bank,” but the differences are not 
so great as to justify giving the whcle of the plaintive wail 
over again. J. J. says that he quotes (from memory) what 
‘he heard sixty years ago froma poor old woman who went 
round the country selling ballad-sheets and other little wares.” 
The betrayal and desertion of a frail country lass is the 
burden of the dirge in all versions; a favourite subject for 
ballads whether sung or printed.—J. J. (Willesden). 


Scarlet Fever.—In the last week of September there 
were no fewer than 1,100 new cases reported, and for many 
weeks previously only a few hundred cases less. So preva- 
lent an epidemic of scarlet fever has never before been 
recorded, but fortunately the death rate has not been so 
large. Either the type has been milder than in former 
outbreaks, or the arrangements better for early notification of 
and prompt dealing with each case. Still, the disturbance 
of domestic and scholastic life by this persistent and trouble- 
some disease has been excessive, and it is a fresh call for a 
‘‘ Board of Health,” with strong powers to enforce the de- 
struction or the disinfection of all that might perpetuate the 
plague in our midst. 


General Miiller of Hanover,—In the year’s obituary the 
name occurs of Lieut.-General Carl Miiller, the last of the 
German officers who took part in the battle of Waterloo. 
There is no remaining English officer, and it is doubtful if 
any officer of the army of Napoleon still survives, 


Atmospheric Heat-Wave of 1892.—In the meteorological 
records of the past year one of the most notable events was 
the remarkable heat for several weeks of the summer. In 
America the excess was first scientifically reported, and the 
newspapers were full of details of the effects of the abnormal 
temperature. Inthe last week of July the heat in the streets 
of New York was reported as high as 105 and 107 degrees 
of Fahrenheit in the shade; and certainly for several days 
the temperature was at least 100°. Many cases of sunstroke 
daily occurred ; and horses, sheep, and cattle were equally 
affected, many deaths taking place in the cars in travelling. 
About a fortnight later the wave of heat passed over Europe. 
In Berlin, Vienna, Paris, the heat was said to be unprece- 
dentedly great, and was described sometimes like that of a 
furnace, at other times like the damp heat of an orchid house. 
The streets were deserted during the usually busy hours of 
the day, and many fatal cases of sunstroke occurred among 
all classes who had to expose themselves. In the time of 
the army manceuvres and inspections, so numerous were the 
deaths, that the engagements of kings and emperors had to 
be countermanded, and all public affairs were disturbed for 
a season. In one regiment at Vienna the deaths were so 
many that the colonel commanding was severely censured 
for exposing his men. No cause can be given for atmospheric 
phenomena of this kind, except that they are due to unusual 
physical action in the body of the sun. There is no reason 


to suppose that these solar changes are periodic, but they 
belong to the great action in the gradual settling down of 
the sun from its nebular condition to a more solid state. In 
the long period required for this, there must be many changes 
affecting not the Earth only, but all the planets of the solay 
system. 


Jupiter's Fifth Satellite.— Details have been receive: 
respecting the interesting discovery of a fifth satellite of the 
planet Jupiter, interior to all the others, which was first 
seen by Professor Barnard, of the Lick Observatory, on 
September 9. On the following days he obtained several 
series of observations of the newly-discovered body, ani 
found that it was revolving round Jupiter in the short period 
of about eleven hours fifty minutes. This exceeds the time 
of the planet’s rotation on its axis by nearly two hours ; so 
that to an observer on Jupiter the satellite, though appearing 
to move from east to west like all the other heavenly bodies, 
would advance so slowly that it would continue above the 
horizon for about five days, and then set and become 
invisible for five more. Our readers may remember that 
one of the satellites of Mars, discovered in 1877, was found 
to revolve so rapidly in its orbit as to move round the planet 
in a shorter time than that taken by the latter to rotate on 
its axis (which, however, is much longer than that occupied 
by Jupiter, and even somewhat longer than that of the 
Earth), the consequence being that the satellite, to an 
observer on Mars, would appear to perform its daily motion 
from west to east, or in the reverse direction to the stars an 
other heavenly bodies. The interior satellite of Jupiter 
(which, so far as can be judged by its amount of light, does 
not exceed one hundred miles in diameter) is calculated to 
be distant from the centre of the planet only about 112,000 
miles ; and as Jupiter’s mighty orb is more than 80,000 miles 
in diameter, or 40,000 miles in radius, the satellite’s distance 
from his surface cannot be much more than 70,000 miles, or 
about nine times the diameter of the Earth. Signalling 
then from Jupiter to his little moon would be much easier 
than from the Earth to Mars, and is perhaps possible if 
inhabitants exist on both capable of making and understand- 
ing such operations ; but we forbear to express any opinion 
about these imaginary Jovians or their powers. —W. T. LYNN. 


The Liquor Trade in Marseilles.—A very interesting 
inquiry has been reported in ‘ La Réforme Sociale ” as to the 
liquor trade in the great French port of Marseilles. It 
appears that since the year 1875 the consumption of 
spirituous drinks has increased from about 400,000 gallons 
to 1,320,000. The increase has been immensely more than 
that of the population, being, in fact, nearly 4 gallons per 
head in 1891, where it was only 1} gallon in 1875. The 
number of places where liquor is sold has increased from 
2,400, or I for every 132 inhabitants, to 4,309, or 1 for 
every 93 inhabitants. Various attempts to check this ab- 
normal increase have previously failed. Increased taxation 
only enlarged the revenue without diminishing the con 
sumption. Vigilant police supervision, diminishing the 
number of liquor shops, and the establishment of free 
laboratories for analysing the liquors sold, have been pro- 
posed, but not carried out by the municipal authorities. It 
seemed a hopeless effort to arrest a great and growing 
scandal, and a fertile source of immorality and crime. 

The matter has been lately taken up by the Savings Bank 
of Marseilles, under the guidance of M. Eugéne Rostand, 
the president of these institutions, The inquiry undertaken 
by the Bank is not merely a measure of self-defence, but is 
of importance to the social and political welfare of t! 
people. During the five years previous to 1891 the amount 
spent in drink was at least 84,000,000 francs, to which must 
be added the money lost through drunkenness, the expens 
of hospital and other medical treatment of diseases caused by 
intemperance, and other amounts less easily calculated. 

The Savings Bank commenced with obtaining statistics, 
and then resolved to employ a large sum, 160,000 francs, 
from its own funds, in building improved dwelling-houses 
for the poor. A company was established, with a capital of 
250,000 francs, to work on the same lines, rightly thinking 
that the comfort of home life would help to withdraw many 
from the low cabarets and drinking shops where the earnings 
of the working classes were squandered. Savings Banks weré 
introduced into public schools, to promote habits of thrift 
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among the young, and other beneficent schemes were under- 
taken. Lectures were delivered in different quarters of the 
city, and temperance tracts widely circulated. Appeals have 
been made to the municipality, to the magistrates, and police 
authorities, and other influential bodies ; and questions of 
licensing, diminishing the number of liquor shops, and even 
the principle of ‘local option,” have been advocated. 
Whether these efforts towards prohibitive enactments may 
succeed or not, it is satisfactory to learn that within the last 
two years the rate of increase of sale of intoxicating drink 
has been arrested, and the best results are anticipated from 
persevering in this new moral crusade against vice and crime. 
If for a time the fiscal revenue for the sale of drink should 
be lessened, this will be more than compensated by the 
diminution of expenses caused by attempts to check or to 
punish crime, while the benefit to the working-classes will 
be incalculable. The ‘‘ Times,” in-referring to the matter, 
says that the experiment at Marseilles will be watched with 
deep interest by all who wish well to the cause of temper- 
ance and of social improvement. We may add that, if any 
legislative help is called for, it would be a worthy act of the 
French Government to give every aid to the benevolent and 
patriotic effort of the directors of the Savings Bank of 
Marseilles. If successful there, the example may be useful 
in other communities, and not in France alone. 


The Foudroyant of 1798.—The ship, about the breaking 
up of which so much was said this summer in the press, was 
not the old ‘‘ fighting Foudroyant” in which Captain Jervis 
gained his famous victory, and obtained his peerage as Karl 
St. Vincent. She took the Pégase, being herself a French 
prize, taken in 1758; and she was long regarded as the 
finest vessel in the British Navy. The new F/oudroyant, 
built in 1798, was despatched to Naples to reinforce Nelson ; 
she played a part in the destinies of the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. Nelson preferred her to the Vanguard, and 
transferred his flag to her, and in her new capacity she 
afforded a refuge to the King and Queen of Naples, as well 
as to the English Ambassador and Lady Hamilton. In 
the campaign of Egypt, the Foudroyant was Lord Keith’s 
flagship, and on March 22 of the year 1801 she received on 
board Sir Ralph Abercromby, who had been mortally 
wounded the day before, and who died on the 28th of 
the month. The Foudroyant conveyed his body to Malta, 
where it is buried in the Castle of St. Elmo. She was not 
at the battle of the Nile, but she assisted at the capture of 
the Généreux and the Guillaume Tell, the only vessels of 
importance that escaped from that decisive engagement. 


Rainfall of 1892,—For the past nine years there has been 
a failure of rainfall amounting to nearly 8 per cent. per 
annum in England, 7 per cent. in Scotland, and 3 per cent. 
in Ireland. These results, however, are more striking if 
expressed thus :—From records kept at more than 150 care- 
fully-selected stations, it appears that since the close of 1883 
the gross rainfall of the British Islands has been deficient 
by about 23 in. over England, by about 31 in. in Scotland, 
and by about 9°5in. in Ireland. It is not implied for a 
moment that there is in progress a permanent falling off in 
the rainfall of the United Kingdom ; on the contrary, such 
lengthened periods of scarcity seem to alternate with periods 
of excess. In ‘“ British Rainfall, 1891,” there is a diagram 
showing the variations in the rainfall of England from year 
to year during the period from 1726 to 1891. In it the 
alternations of wet and dry periods may be easily traced ; 
and, however dry the past nine years may have been, they 
are hardly worth naming in comparison with those from 
1738 to 1762, or those from 1800 to 1814, and are not so 
dry as those experienced even during some of the more 
recent periods, 


Chinese River Robbers and Thieves. —On the great rivers 
of China there are large gangs of professional robbers who 
live by plunder, During a great portion of the year these 
thieves travel regularly in all the steamers in gangs, and, 
having succeeded in intimidating the Chinese staff on board 
the vessels, by threats that if they were interfered with the 
ship would be set on fire, as the Shanghai was in 1890, rob 
their fellow-passengers as they please. There can be but 
little doubt, too, that the cheapness of travelling by the 


- he will be entirely forgotten. 


steamers facilitated the rapid movement from place to place 
of the ringleaders in the various outbreaks that took place at 
different points in the Yangtze valley during the past year, 
and also enabled these ruffians to make their escape from 
the authorities. Eventually the latter would appear to have 
realised this, for the authorities have lately been roused into 
making some little show at the different ports of searching 
for bad characters among the Chinese passengers arriving 
and leaving by the steamers—sufficient, at any rate, toalarm 
the baggage thieves, whose effrontery during the period 
covered by the anti-foreign disturbances had risen to an 
outrageous pitch, as their depredations have latterly not been 
so much complained of. There are gangs of railway thieves 
with us, but the loss in Europe is small compared with what 
is caused by the baggage thieves on the rivers of China. 


Greek not a Dead Language.—Professor Blackie of 
Edinburgh, and other scholars, must have been delighted with 
the forcible remarks of the Marquis of Bute in his speech 
on ** The British School at Athens.” The Greek Minister, 
Mr. Gennadius, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
said that Lord Bute had always shown the keenest interest 
in Greek literature, history, and art ; and that in assisting 
the British school at Athens he was doing a service to Inter 
national as well as to Hellenic affairs. There is too much 
tendency to consider Greek only as a dead language to b 
taught at Schools and Universities. Lord Bute said: ‘I 
have something to do with the education of a young man 
for the diplomatic service, and I find that while Greek is not 
admitted, even as an optional subject, that honour is allowed 
to Portuguese—a Latin dialect, akin to Spanish, and confined 
to two countries and a few colonies. I hardly think that 
such a regulation could have been made by one who knew 
the facts—that a language, which is still as much that of 
Aéschylus as mine is that of Shakespeare, is the language 
not only of Greece, but of the parts of the Turkish Empire 
which are the most important politically ; which is not only 
the language of Cyprus, but is becoming more and more 
exclusively that of the whole Levant; which is spoken in 
Egypt more than twice as much as any other than Arabic, 
and which is, indeed, the medium of communication most 
universally spread in the whole district of the earth which 
stretches from the Danube southward to Abyssinia.” Lord 
Bute also referred to the absurd pronunciation of Greek in 
vogue in England, which makes the speech unintelligible to 
Greeks in its native land. 


Theobald the Best of Shaksperian Critics and 
Annotators.— From the days of Pope’s ** Dunciad ” down to 
the last edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the 
name of Lewis Theobald has been almost universally abused 
and ridiculed. Pope’s attack was purely a matter of 
revengeful spite, because Theobald in his ‘* Shakespeare 
Restored ” had exposed the blunders and defects of his own 
edition of the great poet’s works. In the second edition of 
‘*Pope’s Shakespeare,” many of Theobald’s corrections 
were adopted, with scarcely any acknowledgment. From 
this time, with every editor and commentator, not 
excepting Dr, Johnson himself, it has been the custom to 
speak of Theobald not as he was, but as the clever and 
malicious Pope had painted him! The injustice has con 
tinued down to our own day. 

A writer in the “ Quarterly Review” for July 1892 has 
searched into the whole matter, and has published a com 
plete and triumphant vindication of Theobald, whom he 
declares to be ‘*the Porson of Shaksperian Criticism,” and 
undoubtedly the ablest and best of all the correctors and 
annotators of the great dramatist. Warburton, Malone, 
Steevens, Coleridge, and fifty more have echoed the saying 
about Theobald’s dulness and incapacity. ‘* The crowd of 
writers follows the bell-wethers, who, unfortunately for 
Theobald, have been Pope and Johnson.” Johnson had no 
intention to be unjust, but he knew no better when he said 
of Warburton that ‘*he’d make fifty-two of Theobald cut 
into slices!” The biographer of the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ” says he was ‘a man with literary impulses, but 
without genius, and even as a Shaksperian Commentator 


’ 


Not so now, thanks to the honest and honourable author 
of the ** Quarterly Review” article! It is never too late 
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to restore character and to do justice to those who have 
been wronged. ‘*The proper monument of Theobald,” it 
is now said, ‘is not that cairn of dishonour which the 
sensitive vanity of Pope, the ignoble and impudent devices 
of Warburton to build his own reputation on the ruin of 
another, the careless injustice of Johnson, the mean stratagems 
of Malone, and the obsequious parrotry of tradition on the 
part of subsequent writers have succeeded in accumulating. 
It is the text of Shakespeare. It should be the gratitude of 
all to whom that text is of importance, the gratitude of 


” 


civilised mankind 


Geography of Egypt.—‘‘ Causes and Effects of Egyptian 
Geography.’’—This was the subject of Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie’s paper in the geographical section of the Oriental 
Congress. He said that some fresh features. noticed by the 
author, particularly beds of high-level gravels and the 
collapse of enormous caverns at low levels, lead to the follow- 
ing outline of the causes of the geography :—(1) A plateau 
of limestone, elevated from the sea to a small extent, over 
which the Nile flowed with far greater rapidity and volume 
than at present. (2) The still further elevation of the land, 
more on the east, causing a long fault under the Nile bed. 
This was rapidly éut out by the river, forming a gorge 
hundreds of feet deep. (3) This became partly choked, and 
the lateral valleys were cut by a great rainfall. There is no 
sign of aridity in Egypt until part of the human period. 
(4) The land was submerged, an estuary was formed some 
hundreds of miles up the valley, and the present foothills 
were produced. (5) Man entered the valley while the 
water was about its highest. (6) The land was re-elevated, 
the western desert dried up, aridity set in owing to geo- 
graphical position, the Nile was unable to transport all its 
mud, and the Nile deposits began. The effects of the geo- 
graphy are: the favourable conditions for a civilisation in a 
tropical country with a cool wind prevalent; the advantage 
of a steady wind opposed to a river, for sailing intercourse ; 
and the facilities of a riverway close to every place of im- 
portance. The timidity of the people is due to unforeseen 
raids from the desert close at hand, and there are special 
facilities for architecture, by the excellent stone, river trans- 
port, inundation for conveyance to any part, and want of 
occupation for the people during a quarter of the year. The 
position and nature of Egypt are peculiarly favourable for 
the measurement of a geodetic arc of the meridian, and it 
is to be hoped that the Government might carry out such a 
work, 


A Witness from the Deep.— In the museum of the United 
Service Institution there is a tin box, to which a singular 
story is attached. A ship bound for the West Indies fell 
in with a suspicious-looking craft, to which chase was given 
as a slaver. The act of slave-carrying had by that time 
been universally recognised by international law as equal to 
piracy on the high seas. During the chase a tin box was 
thrown overboard, and there were no papers in the captured 
ship to substantiate the charge of slave-catching and carry- 
ing. The vessel was in fair way to escape condemnation, 
when another English ship came into port, which had in its 
passage caught a shark, in the capacious stomach of which 
was found the tin box, with the missing papers that had 
been thrown overboard, and these gave the required proof 
that the vessel was engaged in the regular slave trade. The 
ship and its masters were dealt with accordingly, the shark 
having proved an unconscious helper in the cause of justice. 


A Good Clerk —A good -clerk is a prize too rarely found, 
and when found often unappreciated. One good clerk will 
do more, and do it better, than two poor ones. He does 
not require constant looking after. When he does anything 
there is no necessity for his employer to do it over again. 
He will always take pains to treat customers well, and serve 
them with exactly what they want. He is polite, unassum- 
ing, and anxious to forward his employer’s interests. He is 
sufficiently level-headed to recognise the fact that the more 
his employer’s business increases, the better is his own 
chance for advancement. With this end in view he naturally 
takes a close, personal interest in the business. When a 
man is fortunate enough to get such an employé, he would 
do well to retain him. If he wants a holiday once in a 
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while, let him have it. He will appreciate it and make it 
up to you. Should he ask a favour of you, grant it, as by 
so doing it will make him regard you as his friend, and th: 
bond between you will be one of friendship as well as _busi- 
ness interest. Many employers overlook the fact that a goo! 
clerk is a person of some influence. He can always bring 
trade with him, and need never be at a loss for employme nt. 
If he leaves one employer he can readily obtain a position 
with another, probably in the same neighbourhood, and 
draw trade to his latest employer. When you get a good 
clerk, keep him. You can feel a sense of security when 
you go to market or for an evening’s recreation, if you leave 
such a person incharge. Your business will be well attended 
to, and even if you pay him a liberal salary, you will find it 
a benefit in the long run.—Stationer. (The late Mr. Ness 
had a traveller who was a valuable assistant in pushing his 
business—selling Scotch woollen pieces in Ireland. One 
day he sought an interview with Mr. Ness, and said he was 
sorry he must leave his service, as he had been elected 
member of Parliament as a Home Ruler. Mr. Ness met 
him ina prudent and friendly way by begging him to con- 
tinue, and doubling his salary.) 


Amber in the Baltic.—‘‘ The recent violent storms in the 
Baltic,” says *‘ Technics,” ‘* have this year, as on previous 
occasions, washed on shore several very large pieces of 
amber. The largest of these is found to weigh no less than 
six pounds and a half. This specimen has recently been 
sent to the famous collection in Kénigsberg. It is second 
in size only to one piece in the same collection, which 
weighs more than eleven pounds avoirdupois. The existence 
of amber in such comparatively enormous lumps makes thie 
problem of its origin still more difficult.” 


Viking Ship.—The ancient Norwegian ship discovered 
some years ago, in good preservation through being imbedded 
in sand, unexposed to the air, has been sought by the 
Americans for their show at Chicago. They offered to send 
over a man-of-war to fetch her across the Atlantic. The 
Norwegian Government and the University of Christiania 
are said to have refused, on account of the risk to which so 
precious a historic relic would be exposed. It will be 
remembered by many how great interest was manifested in 
all sea-loving nations by the discovery of this old-world ship. 
At the jubilee meeting of the British Association, held at 
York, pictures and photographs of the then recently dis- 
interred ship were among the principal objects of attraction 
in the exhibition hall where the Conversaziones and receptions 
were held. It was found at Gogstad, and is now in keeping 
of the University of Christiania. 


Emigrants’ Information Office. — Ministers of religion, 
magistrates, schoolmasters, and others ought to warn people 
against dealing with emigration agents who live by securing 
a commission for obtaining emigrants. The advice should 
be to apply at the Emigrants’ Emigration Office, 31, Broad 
way, Westminster, personally or by letter. This office 
publishes frequently a circular with the latest information 
about all the places about which emigrants make inquiries, 
and authorised official facts can thereby be obtained. The 
latest circular is full of useful information on all points on 
which the intending emigrant needs to be informed, with 
warnings about countries not suitable for British emigrants. 
Thus, there are strong warnings against being tempted to go 
to the Brazils or other South American countries unsuitable 
for British labourers—whatever may be the inducements 
held out of obtaining cheap passages or grants of land. 
The Government office in London has branches at Bradford, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Leamington, Leeds, Liverpool, and other 
large towns. An extract from the last circular will show 
the practical nature of the contents. The Canaidian 
Government is offering bonuses of five to ten dollars a head 
to those who take up land in the North West or British 
Columbia. Emigrants are warned that the system which 
exists of paying premiums in this country for instruction in 
farming in Canada is liable to grave abuse. Owing to 
causes partly industrial and partly financial, work in New 
South Wales, especially in the towns, continues to be scarce. 
Hundreds of miners and others of all occupations are out ol 
work, Sydney suffers most of all from the prevailing de- 
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pression, and no one without money should go there at the 
present time unless he has work waiting forhim. In country 
districts prospects are better, and a good farm or station 
hand can generally get work. With respect to Victoria, 
Melbourne is full of men seeking work. In country districts 
there is work to be had on vineyards, stations, and farms, 
but even in times of distress men show a marked disinclina- 
tion to give up a town life. In South Australia almost the 
only demand last quarter was for ploughmen, shearers, and 
general farm and station hands, of whom, however, there 
was a plentiful local supply. In Queensland the reintro- 
duction of the Pacific Islanders to work on the sugar 
plantations, which has lately been authorised by the Govern- 
ment, has given an impetus to sugar growing, and con- 
sequently to the manufacture of machinery for plantation 
and agricultural purposes, but there is no demand for fresh 
hands. In Western Australia, farm labourers, men in the 
building trade, navvies, and general labourers have been well 
employed. In Tasmania, and at Launceston also, work has 
Leen slack ; in country districts, however, there is a demand 
for ploughmen and farm labourers. In New Zealand the 
main feature during the last few months has been the con- 
tinued demand for public land, which has been taken up for 
the most part on the perpetual lease system by large numbers 
of settlers. Cape Colony and Natal offer reduced passages 
to mechanics, female servants and others, for whom there is 
a limited demand. In all the above-mentioned colonies 
there is a demand for small capitalists, farmers, fruit growers, 
and female servants. In most of the colonies domestic 
servants, especially ‘‘ general servants,” are in demand. 
Clerks, warehousemen, and shopmen are not wanted any- 
where. For mechanics of most classes there is small demand, 
except in special places mentioned in the circular. 


High Mountains on Veaus.—M. Trouvelot recently com- 
municated to the French Astronomical Society the results 
of a long series of observations of the planet Venus, some 
of which are very interesting. Brilliant spots have been 
observed near the points of the horns at certain times, and 
these, M. Trouvelot considers, are produced by very high 
mountains in the polar regions of the planet, and extending 
above the dense atmosphere by which it is surrounded. 
Another conclusion derived from the observations is that 
the duration of the rotation of Venus on her axis is nearly 
the same as that of the Earth, or about twenty-four hours ; 
contrary to the view of Professor Schiaparelli of Milan, who 
has been contending that the planet’s rotation occupied as 
long a period as its revolution round the Sun, which amounts 
to about 225 days. 

Toa very great extent these observations of M. Trouvelot 
remarkably confirm, both as regards the existence of high 
mountains on Venus and the time of her rotation on her 
axis, those made by Schréter (which were contested by 
W. Herschel) almost exactly a century ago. The twenty-four 
hour rotation of this planet may probably now be accepted ; 
whether Schiaparelli is right in asserting that Mercury is as long 
in rotating as in revolving round the Sun (for he maintains 
that Mercury and Venus are similarly circumstanced in this 
respect) must be left for future observations to confirm or 
disprove. W. T. LYNN. 


A Cockatoo Story. 


In 1874 I was stationed at Lucknow, and purchased two 
myna fledglings, rejoicing in the learned name of Gracu/a 
Musica, While in India, and during the voyage home on 
furlough, they were anything but musical, but were silently 
bottling up for future use the very extraordinary lessons they 
received in our verandah. 

Our next-door neighbour, on our left, was also a medical 
man of the Queen’s service, well known for his eccentric 
ways and his partiality for snakes; a high wall parted our 
compounds, and so we could not clearly make out how his 
turkeys gobbled all day, his guinea-fowls ‘‘ come-backed,” 
his geese cackled, his ducks quacked, and his cocks crew. 


But the most touching sounds were those of the “sudden 
deaths,” which were going on all day, and gave us the idea 
that our neighbour was entertaining friends all day long. 
One day I determined on solving the mystery, and called on 
Surgeon-Major M——., but, to my amazement, there was no 
trace of a fowl-house (mirghi-khdnd) between our houses, 
In the course of conversation I casually alluded to his well- 
stocked farmyard, and how its cries entertained us, and he 
burst out laughing with ‘* Come along, H , and I will 
show you my farmyard,” and leading me into his verandah, 
introduced me to his cockatoo as the sole source of all the 
cries we heard, and further to his large collection of snakes, 
which were the continual terror of Mrs. M I returned 
home a sadder but wiser man, never dreaming for a moment 
that this farmyard would be reproduced in my own house. 
But so itwas. We left Lucknow on furlough on December 8, 
1874, and Calcutta on the 14th by the Z/ Dorado, reaching 
Brighton on January 29, 1875. And all this time our 
young mynas were silent, and were consigned to the house 
keeper’s room with its window opening into the area. 
When the warmth of April came round, the mynas began to 
uncork their memories of the Lucknow farmyard, and the 
street boys began assembling before our windows. One day 
the landlord called in high dudgeon, saying he could not and 
would not allow a farmyard in the house, and that we must 
turn out. ‘All right,” I replied, **but let me first show 
you my farmyard,” and accordingly introduced him to the 
mynas, and it was amusing to witness his astonishment at 
the performance of the birds. 

They lived till August, and then, neglected by the servants, 
died while we were absent in the country. 

R. F, HUTCHINSON, M.D. 


Florence.—The beautiful Firenze, “city of flowers and 
flower of cities,” promises to be more than ever crowded 
with visitors. The Duomo with its Cupola; the bronz 
doors of the Baptistery, which Michael Angelo called the 
**Gates of Paradise”; the churches and palaces and 
galleries filled with memorials of all the greatest Italians, 
from the days of Dante and Galileo down to those of 
Alfieri and Manin, are attractions which make every hotel 
and fexsion full during the season. But there are also many 
quiet villas and homes, one of which was shown in our 
November Part, p. 39. Those whe only glanced at the 
picture thought it was a portrait of Mrs. Somerville! She 
was not a widow, for her husband was with her; and the 
last interview described in the article was at Naples, not 
Florence. Her portrait-bust, given on p. 42, is at South 
Kensington. 


Automatic Extinguisher for Oil Lamps.—Few persons 
have any conception of the vast amount of property, and 
the immense number of lives, lost every year caused by lamp 
accidents, especially paraffin and petroleum lamps. Of 
these lamps there are now annually sold in Great Britain 
alone between three and four millions. It is natural to ex- 
pect a large number of accidents, for many of the lamps are 
of cheap and flimsy construction. As a matter of fact, last 
year Captain Shaw, of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, re- 
ported upwards of 150 fires caused by ‘upsetting of spirit 
lamps,” in London only. Hundreds of deaths are due to 
this cause. Only last year there were many painful cases 
recorded in the newspapers, as that of Lord Romilly and 
two servants, by the upsetting of a lamp in the drawing- 
room of a mansion at the West-end, for it is not in the 
houses of the poor alone that fatal accidents occur. As to 
the loss of property it is impossible to form any estimate. 
It will never be forgotten that the great fire of Chicago, in 
1871, was caused by an unsafe paraffin lamp; and 250 lives 
were lost, while it cost 60,000,000 dollars to repair the 
damage done to the city. A very simple yet effective 
patent extinguisher, invented by Messrs. Dowdall, of 
Manchester, has been approved by many engineers, and by 
authorities of all classes, after many trials; and it is so 
important a matter as to deserve public inquiry. 





Household Queries. 


—~e— 


Quince Marmalade.—G. would like to know a good recipe 
for making quince marmalade.—There are various recipes, 
which resolve themselves practically into two methods. In 
either case you know when the quinces are ripe and ready 
by their emitting their peculiar odour. Then for the usual 
kind of marmalade you peel the fruit, core, and slice into a 
preserving pan with water to just cover, and simmer gently 
till soft; then beat to a pulp with a wooden spoon, and 
weigh for every pound three quarters of a pound of sugar. 
Put the sugar in a pan with enough water to moisten it, boil 
to a clear syrup, then put in the fruit and boil it all, stirring 
till it is smooth and thick, and will jelly when dropped on a 
plate. It takes roughly five hours, and when done put hot 
into jars as usual, But a better way is to put the quinces 
unpeeled and whole into as much boiling water as covers 
them, simmer gently till soft enough for a pin io go in easily, 
then take out, peel and core them, putting the cores and 
skins back into the water, and boil the latter down to half, 
then strain it. Cut the fruit into thin slices, weigh an equal 
quantity of sugar, put fruit and sugar into a preserving pan, 
pour over them the strained liquor, boil the whole slowly 
over a gentle fire, stirring with a wooden spoon till thick 
and smooth ; when a drop jellies on a plate it is done, and 
can be put into glasses or jars. 


Parsley.—Vould you furnish me with a good recipe for 
‘* parsley wine,” or inform me to what use the herb can be 
put, having a greai quantity to spare ?—There is nothing in 
parsley itself to make wine of; it might no doubt be used 
to give colour and a name to domestic wine made from 
syrup, like what people call cowslip wine. But parsley 
flavour so used would probably (we think) be disagreeable 
to nine people out of ten. There is the parsley jelly which 
has been lately mentioned (for recipes of which we have to 
thank two other correspondents this month), and it might 
be preserved for winter in ways which have been recently 
described, 


Rusty Knives. 
taking rust stains off table-knives 
nearly new knives which have 
more is needed than a good rubbing—of course rubbing the 
same way as the cleaning marks—with fine emery and a 
little oil. Rust really mearfs some of the metal eaten away, 
and when severe leaves visible shallow pits like pock-marks. 
The emery will, however, smooth down all slight cases. 
Then clean as usual. Steel goods should always be put 
away smeared with oil or vaseline, unless kept in bran. 


Do you know of any preparation for 
the small black spots on 
been laid aside ?— Nothing 


Rheumatism and Residence.— ould you kindly inform 


me of the best place in this country for a person suffering 


from rheumatism? A dry climate is reconmended.—There 
are no such best places for diseases taken thus wholesale, 
and your doctor should be consulted. If you require medi- 
cinal waters, Bath or Buxton will be indicated. If not, the 
essentials are simply a dry chalky or gravelly soil, and a 
position screened from north and east winds. The rest 
must depend upon your health in other respects ; as you may 
feel best in a bracing climate, or may need a warm and 
sheltered situation, or may be best by the sea, or inland. 
Your own medical man will tell you what you want in these 
respects, and even then you have a wide choice. If capable 
of it, moderate tricycle exercise, taken wisely and cautiously, 
often acts like a charm, 


Dyeing Straw Hats. Curtains. Avmd/y fell me how to 
dye sun-burnt white hats brown and also dark blue, and how 
to make white lace curtains a golden écru ?—Pick everything 
off the hat and use Judson’s dyes. The curtains will depend 
upon the precise shade you desire. By putting more or less 
saffron, or yellow ochre, with the last rinse, any colour may 
be got from cream to golden yellow. An out-and-out coffee 
shade is got by boiling coffee grounds and adding the 


strained water to the rinse. And by less of the coffee added 
to either of the others, a pure yellow may be more or less 
toned down to taste. 


Chilblains.— Could you tell me how to prevent chilblains ? 
The cause of these i invariable, want of circulation. The 
proximate causes are very often tight shoes or boots, and 
want of brisk exercise ; and if so it is hopeless to attempt 
to cure or avoid them unless really roomy foot gear is 
adopted, and the feet warmed by walking and not by the 
fire. Constitutional treatment is generally required, on 
which you will need medical advice. Just before winter and 
again in early spring, a teaspoonful of sarsaparilla three 
times a day fora few weeks often does good, followed through 
the winter by maltine and cod liver oil every alternate week. 
In other cases small doses of antimonial wine have almost 
magical effect. But no medicine should be adopted without 
personal advice, or harm may be done. As a liniment use 
this, but only while the skin is unbroken, Lin. Camph. Co. 
one ounce, Ol. Terebinth. two drams, Ol. Cajeputi two 
drams, rubbing in gently. This is very effectual where it 
can be borne; if too strong use this: soap liniment, the 
compound camphor liniment, and laudanum, equal parts ; 
but this also must not be used on a broken skin. Well rub 
in either while the skin is sound; and when vesicles are 
forming but as yet unbroken, paint on with a brush. 


Stains for Wood.—Ze kind enough to tell me how 
to make wood stains. I know how to make my own French 
polish, but do not know how to make stain—chiefly walnut 
stain.—The easiest and cheapest plan is to get Stephen’s or 
Aspinall’s prepared stains of the colour you want: it does 
not really pay to make small quantities. There are plenty 
of walnut stains: we give you two or three. (1) Water, 
I quart ; washing soda, 1} oz. ; Vandyke brown, 2} oz. ; 
bichromate potass, } oz. ; boil all when dissolved, for ten 
minutes, and use either hot or cold. (2) Mix dragon’s blood 
and lampblack to the colour required in methylated spirit, 
rubbing weil with rag into the grain. (3) This is very 
simple, good, and just now in season. Get some privet 
berries, which ripen black in winter, and put 2 oz. in half 
a pint of liquorammoniz. Pine stained with this can hardly 
be distinguished from real walnut. There are plenty more, 
but we have chosen simple ones. 


Dress.— How many yards of velveteen will it take to make 
a plain dress with gored skirt, walking length ?—From eight 
to ten, according to both the height of the wearer, and how 
it is made. An ordinary dressmaker will use a yard more 
than can be made to suffice when a dress is made at home, or 
the maker will spend time and care in saving material, 


Astronomical Almanack for December. 


© rises 7.47 A.M. 7/5 | Oxford Mich. Term ends 
© sets 3.51 P.M. 18 | § | 4 SunNDay In ADVENT 
) least distance from | 19 | Camb. Mich. Term ends 
2 Sunpay IN ADVENT [New ) 8.13 A.M. 
{Full > 2.17 a.m. 2 T | Pleiades S. 9.41 P.M. 
Clock after © 8m. 57s. ? W | Mich. Law Sittings end 
Venus a morning star {Winter Quarter begins 
Jupiter an evening star Daybreak 6.0 A.M. 
Andromeda 5S. 6.50 P.M. Twilight ends 5.59 P-™.- 
Mars an evening star Aries S. 7.45 P.M. 
Saturn a morning star Curistmas Day 
3 SUNDAY IN ADVENT Bank and Genl. Holiday 
2.30 A.M. [) « Quarter 9.22 P.M. 
i Jupiter near 
Clock before © 2m. 55- 
© rises 8.9 A.M. 
© sets 3.57 P.M. ? 
> least distance from P 





© sets 3.49 P.M. 


) greatest dist. from ¢ 
Venus near > 














